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OH dP: I. 
e and 8SrLT-Lovr. 


r ECTION commonly fol- 

; { lows eſteem, and the love we 
| have for any object ſeems to 
ariſe from the knowledge we 
have of it ; ſo that the love of 
>= ourſelves depends upon the 
opinion we conceive of our 

own merit, and the one is ſo cloſely connected 
with the other, that I am obliged to treat of 
them together, in order to ſhew how very. 
rarely the knowledge and love of ourſelves are 
found together, The underſtanding in this 
Vol. II. B reſpect 
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reſpect errs before the will, and the exceſſive 

love that many have for themſelves is merely 

owing to their ignorance; if they knew them- 

ſelves as they ought, they would be aſhamed 

of ſuch partial love; there is ſcarce any point 

in morality of greater concernment to women 

than this; for provided they are not miſtaken 

in the ſentiment they "ought to have for their 

own perſons, they would ſeldom err in that 

which they ought to have for others. = 

The knowledge of themſelves would render | 

them more virtuous and better ſatisfied; it is 
their whole defence as well as ornament. F 

lay Pallas * had a mirrour for her ſhield, the 

looking upon which was a ſufficient defence to 

her againſt her enemies. And indeed, there can 

be no better defence either againſt calumny or 

flattery than the true knowledge of ourſelves ; 

it is the eaſieſt way of reſiſting thoſe that either 

blame or praiſe us for what we are not; it is 

the way to become invincible, either to injurious 

flander or unjuſt commendation: Fut to make 

_ this matter plainer, I ſhall firſt ſhew wherein 

conſiſts whatever is uſeful and commendable in 

the good opinion we entertain of ourſelves, and 

wherein the ſame may prove dangerous and of 

| bad conſequence, particularly to the fair fex. WK 

by Since love depends upen knowledge, and BB 

"28 knowledge upon the object in queſtion, why 

may we not be allowed, in conſequence of our Wil! 

* Hom. Ody ff. Lb, x. ver. 207. | | 
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knowing the goed we have, to love it? Why 
on this account we ſhould be thought guilty of 
arrogance, J cannot conceive : For where is the 
danger of ſaying that God hath given us a good 
W difpofition, when it hath pleaſed him fo to do, 
ay more than in faying, fach a diſpoſition, be 

it what it will, is his gift? 

; And why may we not be allowed to ſee what. 
is good in our ſoul by means of felf-knowledge, 
25 to obſerve the features in a face hy means 
of a mirrour? Would it be humiliey to ſay white 
is black; or that we are ſick when we are well? 
Muſt we view ourſelves im all other reſpects but 
that wherein we have ſome excellence, or con- 
ſider ourſelves only with regard to our ble- 
miſhes? Thus to fix our view upon our imper- - 
fections only, is to do as the flies that ſettle not 
upon glaſs, but on ſomething that is more rough 
and unpoliſhed ; this is not to know ourſelves, 
but to be ignorant of our better part. . 
If there be any merit in us, it is blindneſs not 
to ſee it; and if we ſee it, it would be ungrate- 
[ul not to acknowledge it. We mult not, to 
dun vanity, incur the charge of ingratitude, and 
by flying from one fault run into another. 
Pere are ways of uniting truth with humility, 
and practiſing both theſe virtucs together. To 
avoid the imputation of vanity we need only 
oy con fefs our dependence; there can be no harm 
In {ying, it hath pleaſed God to beſtow ſuch 
or ſach a favour upon us; this is rather to de- 
| 3 eiare aq 
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clare our happineſs than to boaſt our deſerts ; 
we may affirm that Heaven hath been kind to 
us, without ſaying; that it is no more than what 
is due to our merit. 4 15 f 

Ariſtotle will not allow the virtuous man to 
love himſelf, but the virtuous may Þ ; be- 
<« cauſe, lays he, it would be againſt 1he order 

« of things, for the guilty to love in themſelves 

«© that which deſerves hatred, and the innocent 
« to hate that in themſelves which is worthy of 
«© Love. It is neceſſary, he adds, that they who 

3 „ have imperfections ſhould ſee them, in order to 

FE e corrett and amend them, and that they who 

«© have any natural advantages ſhould likewiſe 

=. « know it, in order. to improve them by due cul- 
BY & tivation,” The knowledge we have of any 

good is apt to give us courage, and to animate 2 
us to ſomething (till better; as they who have 

a good voice ſing where there is an echo, with 

a better grace, becauſe the plauſive ſound makcs 

them more ſprightly ; ſo when we conſider ary 

good action that we have done, the joy we re- 
ceive therefrom inſpires us with an ambition to 
do ſomewhat more; ſo that a good opinion of 
ourſelves raiſes and encourages us to advance in 
goodneſs, whereas a contrary opinion ſerves 
only to diſcourage and ſlacken our endeavours. 
| I am not ſpeaking of that high opinion whic! 

N ſome women have of themſelves, and which 


oj + Ethic. lib. 1x, cap. 8. Onſelf-love, Moral. lib. 2. 
cap. 14. 5 | 2 2) 


eq 


makes 


but of that opinion only which modeſty per- 
mits and humility approves ; I mean that de- 
cent aſſurance which ſucceeds better in indifferent 
things than a ruſtic baſhfulneſs in things more 
rare and excellent. I own: there are enow who 
have too good an opinion of their Perſons; but 
however fairly they carry it, and whatever love 
they may engage, they would be very ſorry 
that others ſhould have the ſame ſentiment they 
have with regard to what more intimately con- 
cerns them; they are very eaſy in others not 
knowing what they know themſelves, becauſe if 
ie}f-jove flatters us, there is a remorſe within 
which does not; and of imperfections, as well 


as of crimes, there are few that can abſolve 


themſelves, when they are made their own 
judges. 

ſeſs, as we are fond of what we have ourſelves ; 
and it is ſometimes more difficult to give us a 
good opinion of ourſelves than it is to take it away 
from us; much lefs is required to diſhearten 
than to embolden us. There mult be many 
good actions to make us aſſume proper courage, 
and but one bad one is enough to caſt us down. 


Further, if it be not permitted to know the 
good or evil that is in us, wherein would the 


guilty differ from the innocent? If the one ſaw 
not their vices in order to conceive horror at 
them, and the other their virtues in order to 


B 3 comfort 


We are as often envious of what others poſ- 
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comfort them ? Seeing that conſcience makes 
the juſt bold and the impious to tremble, 
whence comes this but from the good or bad 
opinion that we have of ourſelves? And indeed, | 
how could virtue ever find ſatisfaction, if humi- | 
lity was to blind her eyes, that ſhe might not 
ice herſelf ? 

Laſtly, the greateſt diſorder that a bad opi- 
nion of ourſelves creates is, that it obligeth us 
to yield too much to that of others; tis a fault 
equally blameable to truſt too much to our own 
opinion, as not to truſt to it at all, There are 
none who create fo nuch trouble to themſelves, 
as thoſe who aim at the approbation of all the 
world; they look not after truth but numbers; 
their actions and life is as a picture, which a 
painter draws according to the advice of every 
beholder that pretends to inſtruct, him, and 
_ which he conſequently finds at laſt an abſurd 
monſter. As ſuch a one ſucceeds better in 
painting a piece according to the rules of bis 
art, than by following the inſtructions of every 
critic, ſo we ſhould often act more wiſely by fol- 
lowing our own opinion than by giving attentior 
to ſo many counſellors. 

So far then a good opinion of ourſelves is 
ſometimes neceflary ; let us now fee wherein 
the ſame may prove detrimental and of bad con- 
ſequence. How great the miſchief of ſelf-love | 
What diſorders does it create, fince the moſt 
beautiful creatures in the world are * 

ug 
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ugly by this famous paſſion? And that very 
angel, which ſhone more bright and fplendid 
than the morning-ftar, became hereby the prince 
of darkneſs *: At Kkaſt we may learn from 
hence, that as the love of God dwells not but 
in the contempt we have for ourſelves, ſo the 
love of ourſelyes dwells not but in the breaſt thac 
is remiſs in its love towards God; we may learn 
from hence, that when ſelf-· love makes us aſpire 
to thrones and high-places, God caſts us down 


to the abyſs below; and that tho we have the 


form and ſpirit of an angel, as foon as we begin 
paſſionately to love ourfelves, we become al- 
together diſagreeable and incur the hatred of all 
the world, _ 

And indeed, this is no more than what is 
Juſt, ſince commonly they who are ambitious 


to receive reſpect from all, ſeldom vouchlate to 


render it to any one themfelves ; thoſe who ap- 
prove of every thing they do themſelves, think 
every thing amiſs that is done by others; an 
am not at all ſurpriſed that they ſhould enter- 
tain an indifference and contempt for all the 
world, whofe whole efteem and love are in- 


groſſed by their own dear felves. What blind- 


nels is this!] ſince every one cannot but have 

ſome love for themſelves, we ſhould conſider 

how tyrannical it is to claim that regard from 

others, which we never deſign to repay, We 

cannot bear the leaſt contempt outlines, and 
- ® Ia, xiv. 12. | 


B 4 yet 
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yet are unwilling to ſhew the leaſt reſpect; we 
expect that others ſhould have as much patience 


as we have vanity ; without conſidering that 


{clt-love promiſeth ſuperiority to others as well 
as to ourſelves, and that they, whom. perhaps 
we eſteem ſo much below us, claim the lame 
privilege over us. 


Herein conſiſts particularly the tyranny of 


ſelf-love z but it ſo happens ſometimes that, by 
the permiſſion of L e none are more 
contemptible than thoſe who affect an univerſal 
eſteem; they even make themſelves quite in- 
tolerable. As Pompey paſled through the city 


of Athens, ſome one, in honour to him, wrote 
on all the public places, That be was ſo much a 
god, as he thought himſelf man*, But as this 


was ſaid in praiſe of his modeſty, and ſweetneſs 


of temper, we may ſay of the wing of many, 
they are as much brutes as they t 


ink them- 
ſelves rational. Indeed when we ſhew that we 


| have too good an opinion of ourſelves, there is 


no one but muſt needs have the reverſe ; as 


there are no defects but what humility may 


make tolerable, ſo there is no merit but what 
vanity wall render odious. 

Let us examine further into the reaſon of this; 
when we give glory to ourſelves, we oblige 


others Juſtly to deny it us. 3 as well as 


* b 05 of 0 1 a 87 Todn TOY 6s J O46. 
Plutarch. in vita Pompeli. 


beauty, 
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tauty, is a foreign good; the one depends upon 
the eyes of the beholder, the other on the tongues 
of thole who admire us; as beauty is for others, 
raiſe is from others. No one owes it to us any 
ons when we have taken it of ourſelves. 
Whatever perfections we may have, others have 
no reaſon to pay any thing to our merit, when 
we ſubmit nothing to their liberty, and tyran- 
nically ſeize what we ought to wait for from 
their courreſy, _ 

It is very wrong to preſent ourſelves with 
honour : Self-love commits a robbery herein, 
ſince, if honour belongs rather to the giver than 
to the receiver, for a man to beſtow praiſes on 
himfelf is to enrich himſelf with a foreign good, 
which he cannot poſſeſs juſtly but by way of 
wilt. It is to act as Epicurus did, who, having 
a long while made love to glory but in vain, 
was determined to take her by force, and enjoy 
by violence what he could not obtain by cour- 


* 


6% To give honour to ourſelves, and to ſeed 


- 


vopon our own opinions is like the poet's Ere- 


eien“, who was fo preſſed with hunger that 
at laſt he eat his own fleſh, 
Thus a good opinion of ourſelves begets 


_ contempt, and ſelf-love procures the hatred of 


ali that Know us; but further to evince the un- 

profitableneſs thereof, let us ſee what perſons | 

hey are that are molt ſubject to this folly : It 

generally happens, that they who have the leaſt 
Ovid. Met. lib. viit. ad Auer. 

= 7 merit 
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merit have the beſt opinion of themſelves; the 
greateſt 0! their perk ctions is, that they know 
them not. In conſidering what many are in 
their own opinion, and what they are in fact, 
] am perſuaded that ſeveral miſtake themſelves 
for other people; fabulous hiſtory gives us an 
excellent example of this error, and a truer re- 

eſentation of ſc h. love cannot be found thar 
in that of Pohpbeme “. 

He had but one cye, which look'd horrible 
in the midſt o his forehead; a rake ſerv'd him 
for a comb, a ſcythe for a razor, and the ocean 
for a glats ; yet he thought himſelt handfom. 
und - worthy a lady's affection. With all his 
ugline is he was furprifd that young cis, who 
_ challeng*d love from all that had eyes or reaſon, 

ſhould ſtand fairer than himſelf in the good 
graces of Galatea; thus it is, that the moſt i 
perfect impoſe upon themſelves, and even mon- 
fters think themſclves handfom ; thus it is, that 
 telt-love never makes a juſt comparifon, eſpe- 
cially when we ourſclves are both judge and 
party; fecing that Polypheme thought himfclt 
more courteous than Aris, a frightful Cyclops 
more amiable than a hn thepherd. 


Indeed nature herſelf would ſeem unjuſt in thus 


adding blindneſs to thoſe whom ſhe hath given 
fuch great defects to, were ſhe not excuſab N in 
that having given them no merit the at leaſt 


* Ovid. lib. XIII. ver. 760, Theocr. Idyll. 11 
hath 
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hath not taken away their opinion of it, leſt 
their knowledge of themſelves Mode make them 
their own executioners, left knowing how un- 
worthy they are to live they ſhould choofe to 
die. There are ſome who really have merit, 
and others only think they have; where na- 
ture hath not beſtowed real favours, ſhe at lealt 
hath given imaginary ones. 

How are ſome abuſed in order to content 
them! What a ſtrange impoſtor is ſclt-lovye ! 
It depaints our merits greater, and our faults 
les than they really are. | 

And notwithſtanding knowledge as well as 
ſight depends upon a proper diſtance, love or ha- 
tred removes us too far, or draws us too near the 
object; ſelf love cannot keep a juſt perſpective. 
As the elements are neither heavy nor light in 
their own natural place, being there at reit, fo 
we neither fee the deformity nor teekthe weight 
of fins that are within us; we muſt draw them 
ſrom the centre, to judge truly of their nature 
anc! quality; we mult transfer fin to another 
perfon, and ſee how blameable it is in him, or 
otherwife we ſhall not condemn ourfelves for it. 

Selt-love not only hinders us from knowing 
our own defe&ts, but alſo from improving our 
merit; by thinking that we have thoſe qualitics 
which we have not, but in opinion only, we neg- 
ect to acquire thote we ought to have in fact, 
Why ſhould we labour in fearching after a good 
which we think ourſclves in full poſſeſſion of? 

9 . Why 
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Why ſhould we ſerve an apprenticeſhip to a 

trade that we ſcem already maſters of? I his 
error ſtops in their career thoſe that have good 
deſigns, or brings to decay thoſe who have 


great poſſcſſions; ſelf-love hinders them from 


coming to perfection, or taking a proper care 
of what they have; but the delire of virtue as 
well as that of wealth ought to increaſe by poſ- 
ſeſſion. As there is always ſomething to be 
ſought, there is always ſomething to be de- 
fired ; and as formerly vanity made “ a great 
monarch weep at the report of an imaginary 
world; and when he was in poſſeſſion of the 
whole univerſe, he ſtill ſound ſomething more to 
deſire ; we may learn from hence, that we ought 
always to aſpire to ſome perfection that we 
have not; that good men ſhould have the like 


ambition as conquerors ; and that the deſire of 


{till riſing in virtue, as well as in dominion, is 
a fire that gathers ſtrength from continual fuel, 
and a laudable ambition that extends its enter- 
priſes beyond the limits of the world. 

A good opinion of ourſclves is altogether 
contrary to this holy avarice ; it makes us con- 
tent with little or nothing; we continue poor, 
becauſe we think ourſelves rich; but as an ex- 
cellent remedy for this, we muſt confider not 
ſo much what we have as what we ſtill want. 
This is the only way to baniſh ſelf- conceit, be- 
cauſe, by comparing the little good that is in us, 


* &Jexand« x in Quint. Curt, Plutar, in vita Alexndri. 


with 
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with that which there ought to be, we ſhall be 
aſhamed inſtead of being proud, and ſay with 
thoſe holy perſonages of old, after the practice 
of many virtues, Let us ſet about doing good. 
Enough has been ſaid concerning the bad ef- 
fects of ſeli-love, let us now deſcribe the two 
principal ſigns thereof ; the firſt is, that they 
who have too good an opinion of themſelves, 
deſire others to indulge the ſame paſſions with 
them, and ſcarce ever ſpeak but of their own 
merit; this is the moſt viſible ſign of ſelf- love 
and ſelf-conceit. As theſe admire and adore 
all that they do or think, if we would not diſ- 
oblige them, we muſt never contradict them; 
we muſt always follow their ſentiment, without 
regarding whether it be contrary or conform- 
able to reaſon ; they know that imitation is a 
certain ſign of love and reſpect, and therefore 
they deſire that every one ſhould accommodate 
themſelves to their humour. Omphale com- 
manded Hercules to ſpin*; and to continue in 
the favour of that lady, the hero laid aſide his 
dub for the diſtaff and ſpindle ; ſuch is the va- 
8 nity of many women, and ſuch the ſubmiſſion 
of many men. In a word, ſuch women love. 
nothing but themſelves, and however fair they, 
carry it, intereſt is their idol, | 
Another ſign of ſelf-conceit is, that as they 
are idolaters of their own perſons, they ſeldom 
peak but of their own excellence; or to be al- 
Plutarch, on old men, &c, Soph. Trachin. at o. 
5 together 
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together troubleſom and impertinent, if they 
boaſt not of their merit, they will give you a 


long detail of their maladies and ee 


they deſire we ſhould either praiſe ot bewail 
x they delight in cauſing admiration or 
ity ; nor can we ſay they are not blameable 
erein, tho' they boaſt of virtues which they Þ| 
really have; for if it be not falſe, it Rur. 
As God was once eg ee by a great king 
at his numbering his people, ſo will he be 
offended at our recounting our virtues; he 
would not that we ſhould know the number of 
them, any more than that prince ſhould know 
the number of his ſubjects, 
Beſides, there ts oftentimes as much vanity 


Mm a man's confeſſing his imperfections, as in 


talking of his merit; there is an ambition in en- 
deavouring to appear humble, and I agree with 
Ariſtotle T, that there i is ſometimes as much arro- 


gance in a man's under valuing aca as in 


deafting ; and that the greateſt and moſt danger- 
ous ambition of all, 7 in an Hagabien of 
humility ; fo that I think Mexandey much more. 
excnſable than Dropenes, becauſe this prince diſ- 
ſembled not his pretenſtons, whereas the ſophiſt 
affected a way to glory by turning his back to 
itt, A feigned baſhfulneſs too common in this 
age! when we pretend to have a bad opinion of 


* xz Sam. xxiv. 


+ Ethic. lib. iv, cap, 7 On truth and its extremes. 
1 ”m Plutarch's liſe © Alexander, and on virtue. 


ourſelves, 


1 
to take it tt 
ny 75 7 


ourſelves, that others may have a good one; 
when we blame ourſelves, that others may 
praiſe us; and laſtly, when we fly from glory, 
1s Tiberius did from empire“; I mean, fo as 
ſal be accepted. 


» 
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© RS OSS 
CR AF. a4 
Of NoBILITY by INHERITANCE, 
and by VIRTUE. . 


HERE is no doubt but we differ 
more in the manner of our lives than 
in birth; and I think it juſt, what is 
faid by one of the ancients, that all 
blood is of the fame colour, or that there is no 
other difference in it than what is cauſed by 
ficknefs or health; but there are certain ſeeds 
m us, by ſome call'd half-virtues, and which 
are not leſs common to perſons of low birth 
than to thoſe of an illuſtrious family, 
The reafon is, that to make any one more ex- 
cellent than another, nature can beſtow but theſe 
four favours, beauty, health, ſtrength of body, 
anch a right diſpoſition of its organs; and how 
often do we fee theſe rich endowments depraved 
and vitiated by idleneſs, effeminacy, and luxu- 
ry! What noblemen excel others in, more 
commonly ariſeth from education than birth. 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. 1. Suetonius in vit. Tiber. 
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As we ſee many of mean extraction, who have 
a benevolent heart, and a generous ſpirit; ſo we 


ſee many of a good family, that have nei- 


ther underſtanding nor courage, and even 


more imperfections than the dregs of the com- 


mon people. 


As great rivers flow from a ſmall ſpring, we 
ſometimes meet with very eminent perſonages of 


low extraction; Ipbhicrates * was the fon of a tai- 


lor, Virgil of a potter, and Pythagoras of an in- 
graver ; the muſes were poor, and if noble, it 
was not upon account of their puiſſance but their 
skill in the ſciences. So much for art; and with 
regard to fortune, among the men I ſhall men- 
tion only C. Marius, who tho' of mean birth 
raiſed himſelf by his virtue to ſuch grandeur, that 
he was ſeven times conſul of Rome, and often 


preſerv'd the city ſrom the attack of its moſt 


powerful enemies f. And among the women! 
ſhall only name Athenars, who, being the 


daughter of a philoſopher, acquired ſo great 


credit for her merit and beauty, that Theode/tns 
took her to wife, and ſhe became one of the 


moſt illuſtrious among the prince ſſes of fam- 
ous memory, 


»A famous general of 4+hens, who, being reproach'd 
by a certain coxcomb of his low birth, faid, True fir, 
I intend 10 be the firſt of my family, as you are the li! of 


yours, Plutarch. Aphoriſm. Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. 


+ His name was Mhneſarchus, 
1 See has life in Plutarch. 


From 


OI; 


* 
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From whence we learn, that it is not ſo much 
to be born great as to raiſe ourſelves; what an 
idle ſancy is it to value ourſelves upon a nobility 
to which we have contributed nothing, and in 
which the painters on a wall, or theepitaphs upon 
a monument, bear a greater ſhare than ourſelves 
asif true nobility ought not to appear more in 
our actions than in a coat of arms, or upon a me- 


aa. We ſhould rather have regard to our end 


than to our birth; it matters little from whom 
we have received life ſo it be good, If our cradle 
be not illuſtrious, we ſhould endeavour to make 
our tomb fo ; this will be more glorious for us, 


| becauſe the one depends upon accident, the 


other upon our own probit 7. 

What ſatisfaction is there in ſeeing weeds 
ſpring up in a fine field, or a falſe ſtone fer 
in gold? As no honour can redound to a pro- 


| ilitute from her being born of a chaſte mother; 
ſo no infamy can accrue to a virtuous woman 


from her being born of vitious parents; the 
one but heightens her glory hereby, the 
other her diſgrace. Of what advantage was it 
o Cham * that he was the ſon of Noah ? Or 

at diſſervice to Abraham, that he was born 
ol Thara F, and that he who was ſo zeal- 
ous in the ſervice of the true God, was be- 
zot by a father who was an idolater? It 1s as 
nciculous for a man to boaſt his being born 


* Gen. ix. 2. Or Terah, Gen. xi. 26. 
Joh. xxiv. 3. 1 Chron, i, 20. Jonny. Ui. 34. r 
| 01 


* 


8 
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ſeemed to deſcend upon their children, how often 


ſtronger. 


deſcends in t 


ever degenerate from his race, or virtue depend- 


of Hluſtrious parents, as for a dwarf to brag of 
his being deſcended from Giants; and wio 
thinks the ſtature of his anceftors can excuſe the 
imperfection of his own : What can be more i 
ſhameful than to found our reputation upon 
the virtue of others ? 

If the goodneſs of parents hath fometima I 


have we ſcen the contrary? Seldom does the 
merit of our anceftors reach down to us. Vir- 
tue, in deſeending from its firſt ſource, acts the 
contrary to rivers ; the origin of tha 
is fmall, but they fwell and expand themſclves 
as they Now or 3 Whereas virtue, however 
great at firſt, gradually decreaſeth in propor- 
tion to the diſtance from its firſt ſpring ; from 
an head of gold we deſcend to feet of clay: 
And methinks Ariftotle ſpeaks hke a philofo- 
pher, when he ſays, that we receive more from 
our fathers than from our grandfathers , and 
that virtur, the more recent, is the better and 


9 


And yet to hear many boaſt of the ſplendot 
of their anceſtors, one would think their virtue 
muſt infallibly deſcend upon them, as the genus 

be ſpecies, and the ſpecies in indi- 
viduals. Ridiculous fancy! as if no one could 


ed not more upon our choice and liberty than 
on our birth | Beſides, whatever may be /aid 
of the PI of nobility, we cannot ſay the 


lame 


= <-- cc B mae wy © WG = © X 
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{ame of its beginrings; for had not the firſt of 
any family, that is now noble, a father that was 
not fo? By what means could he c - - 
blood of this grandfather 2 Or how can he com- 
mumcate other inclinations, or other natural 
powers to his children, than what he received 
{rom his forefathers! : 

Thus ſome nobles lay an imaginary claim to 
virtue; thus we often ſee a title without poſ- 
ſeſſion, and that it is not nature hut their vanity 
that lifts them up ſo much above others. Nay, 
to examine the Ives of ſome, it ſeems, as if to 
be noble was elfe but to be ignorant 
with leis ſhame, and vitious with more bold- 
neſs and impunity. 14 

Yet on the other hand, we muſt own, that f 
| whatever evil attends nobulity by inheritance, it | 
is not becauſe it is bad in itſelf, but becauſe it 
is abuſed ; nobility is a character of great ad- 
vantage, it leads us fo forcibly to what anon 
that it ſeems, as it were, a natural virtue. How 
is it poſſible then for women of an illuſtrious 
birth not to be ſubject to virtue, ſince they have 
a natural inclination thereto, the benefit of a 
proper education from their parents, and the 
bricks e of their anceſtors ? 
frequently ſhews, that the noble are more ge- 
nerous in time of danger, more polite in con- 
verſation, and more adroit in whatever they 
undertake; ſo that even the countenance of ſe- 
_ ſhews a more than ordinary rags + 
tou ut 
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But to conclude with what is of the greateſt 
moment in this reſpect; women of high birth 
ſhould endeavour to join the nobility ot virtue 
with that of inheritance; as merit can render 


thoſe illuſtrious who are but of mean extrac- 
tion, vice will make thoſe infamous that are of 


the beſt of families. The counſel of faint Je- 


rom to Celantia is worthy the obſervation of the 


whole ſex : ** We ought, ſays he, to eſteem that 
« nobility which pleaſeth God, which depend. 


upon ourſelves, and is inſeparable from virtue”, 
There are three ſorts of nobility, divine, world- 
ly, and moral; the divine relates to the heavenly 


origin of the ſoul, the worldly to anceſtry and the 


genealogy of families, the moral only to virtue, 
which we ought to have in order to gain true 
_ eſteem : The divine | 
God, the worldly upon the greatneſs of our 
- birth, the moral upon the liberty of our mind ; 
if we conſider well the importance of the firlt, 


depends upon the power of 


we ſhall ſer leſs value upon the ſecond, and ren- 


der ourſelves more capable of the third. 


Laſtly, As our anceſtors wore moons on their 


. ſhoes “ as marks of their nobility, I cannot give 


a better example here than that in holy writ +, 


where it is ſaid ; And there appeared a woman 
 clathed with the jun ;, upon her head was a crow! 
, ſtars, and the moon under her feet, Tore 


* This cuſtom was obſery'd by the nobleſt ſenators of 


Rome. Seethereaſon of it in Plutarch on Roman queſt ions. 


FT Rey. Xl. i. 


ſemble 
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ſemble this viſion, women ſhould contemn that 
which moſt of them adore; they muſt throw 
under foot the ſparkling vanities that magy carry 
in their head, and ſeek the whole ſplendor of 
their nobility in being illumin'd by the grace 


„ 
Of AMBITION compared with Lok. 


2 S reaſon; ſeems the mother of love, am- 
PASS bition ſometimes ſeems the mother of 
virtue; as ambition is a bad cauſe 
| which yet may have good effects, love is ſome- 
times a bad effect from a good cauſe ; theſe two 
paſſions have a fair appearance, but are hazard- 
ous in their progreſs, and have oftentimes a tra- 
| gical end: On the bad part they act differently, 
either by union or diviſion, as the one ſome- 
| times attacheth us to that which is worthy our 
hate, and the other ſeparates us from that which 
15 worthy our regard. If in loving we offend 


beit againſt reaſon by an unworthy alliance, in affect- 
IVC ing dominion we violate even the Jaws of na- 
Ty ture, in renouncing and contemning what ſhe. 
nan holds moſt dear and ſacred. | 

JW Love and ambition full often carry women to 
fe- the utmoſt extremities; if they can deſend 
roof WM chemſelves from the tyranny of theſe two paſ- 
ions. ons, they will certainly find the means of liv- 


Uble 1 ns 


2 
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ing with leſs inquietude and more folid comfort, 


Theambimious. and the amorous can never enjoy 


a quiet mind ; theſe two paſſions are the tyrants 


of life; love begins, and ambition finiſhes it; 
the-one 15 never free from defires, nor the other 
without anxious hope: The more to abuſe us, 


they are continually prefenting us with ſome 


new appearances, either of grandeur or plea- 
ſure ; and to keep us ſtill in No eart, they always 
promiſe us 5 than they give. We will 
now examine which of the two is attended with 
the worſe conſequences to the fair ſex. 

It ſeems at firſt as if ambition had more in- 
ffuence on women than love, becauſt a deſire 


of exalting themſelves is more natural than that 


of ſubjection; ambition promiſes thrones of 
grandeur, but love preſents only a ſervile yoke; 
the one offers us ſceptres, the other chains. 
Love demands our liberty from us, ambition 
promiſeth that of others; and however power- 


ful love may be, upon a thorough examination 


we ſhall find that whatever ſtrength it hath, it 
borrows it from ambition; it 1s this. which 
lighteth up his torch ; it is this that raiſes their 
8 its, and animates them to great defigns and 
"i moſt noble enterpriſes. He that would 
take away ambition For love, deprives wes 


of his wings; it ſeems theſe two paſſions hav 


need of each other for their mutual benz 


love ſoftens ambition, and ambition fires lov: ; 


without love ambition could have neither een. 
nes 


rathe 
deli 
they 
upon 
guſt 


mon 


vour 


one 
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t Neeb nor repoſe, without ambition love could 
y have neither ſtrength nor courage. 
ty And indeed if love was exempt 1 amki- 
t; roa, would it not be alſo free from jealouly ? 
er lt is the ſame ambition which cauſeth, that as 
18, we cannot bear an equal in power we cannot bear 
ne Na tival in love. Moreover ambition heightens 
a- love, according to the oppoſition or difficulty 
vs Wi meets with in its perſuits. Cato? thought no 
more of loving his wife, after he had divorc'd. 
th ber; he look'd upon her rather as a friend than 
a wife. Aeſſalina was grievouſly vexed that |: 
n- audius was not jealous of her ; ſhe deſired ra- | | 
ro (ber to inſpire him with fear than love; ſhe had g 


at rather he ſhauld eſteem her beauty than her 
of MiicclityF. Many like her tefoiſe the the yn 
e; they can too eaſily enjoy; here they 
8. upon a point of honour, they ſoon 4 dif- 
on guſt and inconſtaney; this is a vanity, too com- 
r- mon to love, to wiſh that many ſhould endea- 
on vour after what itſelf would wholly enjoy 
it done, Let us examine farther into this matter 
ch blealouſy comes not leſs from ambition than from 1 
eit love; as one is the father, the other is the mo- =. 
ond cher of it. Love aſpires to monarchy as well 3m 
1d Mocanbition; envy adds the fortune, Jealouſy 1 
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im 
Ve * Cato of Utica: He had three wives, Servilia, A'/iliay 
1 and artia, and was unhappy in them all. I take 4 

, — 2 be the wife here mention d. See his life in Plu- 
„ ee 
et- 1 Tacit, Annal. x12. 
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fears to have the numbers of its ſubjects dimi- 


jealouſy is an ambition, which cannot endure 


no injury without reſentment and revenge. 


As it is attached to the ſoul it ſeems to borrow 


: Ld KR... AG. neg * rr 


the affection; if they differ in their effects, they 
differ not in their nature and origin; the one 


niſhed, the other fears to have them increaſed. 
Indeed it ſeems to be the ſame paſſion, but to 
have different objects; jealouſy hath reſpect to 
pleaſure, envy to glory. And what difference 

is there in ſaying, that envy is a jealouſy with 
regard to fortune, or that jealouſy is envy with 
regard to love? In ſhort envy is an ambition, 
which cannot endure a companion in dominion ; 


one in love; from hence it is maniteſt that am- 
bition makes love more ſenſible, jealous, active, 
and courageous z and that they who prove the 
power of love, prove at the ſame time that of | 
ambition, ſince it is this which encourageth the 
lover to ſurmount all difficulties, and to pals by 


But further, to give a ſtronger reaſon why it 
is more difficult to cure ambition than love; as 
this paſſion is more pure, it is alſo more ſtrong 
and laſting ; it does not confine itſelf to nature, 
it depends not on the vigor of the conſtitution; 
it is more ſpiritual than love, it is not therefor: 
to be cured or lowered by bleeding or ſicknels. 


ſomewhat of its immortality ; it is ſometimes 
more ſtrong when the ſenſes are weaker ; i. 
deed ambition ſeems the paſſion of angels, oe 
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that of men; love ſeems the malady of the 


body, ambition that of the mind. 
Hence ariſes the difficulty of finding a pro- 


| per remedy, ſo that they who are infected 
\ with it cannot caſt it off before death; and 


therefore we may ſooner hope to find an end of 
love than of ambition, becauſe love may by 
chance meet with ſome ſatisfaction, but ambi- 
tion never any, Love may die by ſatiety, am- 
b tion {till thrives by hunger; the deſire al- 
ways exceeds poſſeſſion; one object may content 
the former, but not the whole world the latter. 
In ſhort love may ſometimes find reſt, but am- 
bition labours without ceaſing; enjoy ment ir- 
ritates this paſſion; its object, when thought 
within reach, ſteals away; it cannot quench its 


| thirſt any more than Taxtalus ; it cannot taſte 
| what it hath got, becauſe the defire of glory to 
come hinders it from being ſatisfied with the 


preſent. | IE 
hus then ambition is the more powerful, be- 
cauſe it is the more ſpiritual; and like wiſe more 


difficult to be guarded againſt than love, be- 


caule it is more ſubtile; but granting it were 
more poſſible to cure it, we ſeldom are willing ; 
it is a paſſion that pleaſeth us, its tyranny is 
agreeable, and there are more who complain of 
love than of ambition; a principal cauſe of this 
| think. is, that pleaſure has a certain apprehen- 
ſion of ſhame, which glory hath not. Ambi- 


| Lon ſceks the public ſtage, love rather chooſes 


Vor, II. darkneſs; 
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darkneſs; pleaſure hides itſelf, glory cannot ex. 
pole itſelt too much; this covets witneſſes, and 


that ſnuns them. After all, we muſt not be ſur | 
pris*d that this paſſion hath ſo great influence 


on the mind of ſeveral women; and that they 


are leſs induſtrious to conceal their deſigns when | 
they are poſſeſs'd with vanity, than when they | 
indulge an affection: As modeſty ſeems in- 


parable from their ſex, there is no ſort of crime 


they endeavour to avoid more than ſuch a 
 wouk bring them to ſhame ; and for this reaſon 


they ſooner yield to ambition than love. 
But further, in order to ſhew to what extre- 


mities ambition carries them, we will contirm MW 


the former reaſons by ſome examples; this is 
very important point; indeed there is no deſign 
fo black, which ambition ſcruples to conccive ; 
there is no attempt fo ſacrilegious that it docs 
not inſpire, nor any thing fo ſacred that it dare: 
not to profane. What crime is there, which 


an ambicious woman ſcorns to perpetrate * Sl: 


is blind, inconſtant, perfidious, cruel z ſheen 
ploys poiſon, ſword, and even the magic arts. 
Medea did much for love, but ſtill more tor 
ambition; love oblig'd her to leave all her t. 
lations to follow Juſon; but ambition made tx! 
abandon 7aſen himſelf for the fake of reveng? 
Love made her blind, ambition taught her nu 
gie“. Love is not tranſported but with {wett- 
nels; it is ambitien which makes her trio 
* Eurip. Medea. Ovid. Epiſt. Met. lib, vii. ver r 

; | ali 
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and puts her upon the execution of ſuch horrid 
deeds z without this, love would be as a ſmooth 
a:d calm ſea z it is this paſſion that ſtirs it, and 
works up ſtorm and tempelt. 

There is nothing that makes women more 
cruel than ambition; when the ambitious think 
themſelves injur'd, there is no room to expect 
pardon or pity.z tho' Orpheus charm'd the 
woods and rocks, he could not calm the women 
whom ambition had made furious; and that ex- 
cellent muſician, who had prevail'd upon the in- 
femals themſelves by the ſweetneſs of his ſong, 
xtre- WM was torn to pieces by the hands of the Baccha- 
rm als *. When they are fired with this paſſion, 
$181 WF chiere is nothing fo juſt and perfect that they 
(ſign {WY would not attempt its ruin; AMonfers, ſays an 
cive; eminent author, preſerve the prophets ; but wwa- 
doc nen, tranſported with ambition and revenge, put 
dares WF 1hom to death, A whale preſerv'd Janas Þ, and 
which BI 7</abe! perſecuted Elijab 1; Daniel is ſafe among 
Se lions}, and faint Zobn the baptiſt is condemn'd 


he ca. at the requeſt of an ambitious Gourte/an **., 

arts. Vet more, the ambitious ſpill not only the 
ore for blood of others but their own; in ſacred hiſtory 
ner ee weread that Athaliabh flew her children, that her- 
ade het delt might reign t] and in profane hiſtory, that 
eng. * Virg. Georg. lib, 1v. ver. 621. 

ner mar Jonah i. 17. Matth. xii. 39. 


Kings xix. 2. 
Dan. vi. 18. 
Matth. xiv. 10. 
14 2 Kinge xi. 1. 
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Agrippina * ſuffer'd her children to lay her, that 
they might reign themſelves : Such ſtrangepower 


hath ambition on the ſpirit of ſome women, ci. 


ther in doing evil, or ſuffering it; it is either a 5 
martyr or a murderer ; It is alike wicked and | 
miſerable : After this we may juſtly ſay, that 
ambition is a mighty ſpoiler, and that nothing 


ſeems inviolable to this monſter. 


But let us turn the medal, and having ſecn | 


the effects of ambition upon the mind of ſome 
women, let us now examine the effects of love; 
and indeed, 1f ambition breaks through every 
law to reach the object of its deſire, we may ſay 
the ſame of love. Love is altogether as bold 
as ambition, and, I think, ſeldom more jult ; 
Scylla betray'd her parents and her country for 
the love of Minos ; Ariadne did as much for 
Theſeus t. They ſay that Pfche deſcended to 
the ſhades below, and to recover what ſhe had 
loſt, triumph'd over three goddeſſes; “ 
fell in love with her brother ||, and Myrrba with 
her Father. There are many examples of this 
irregular paſſion i in true hiſtory without the fa- 
bulous ; experience ſhews us but too often how 
far love will carry women either in doing good 
or evil in a good or bad cauſe, 


The mother of Nero. Tacit- ani 14 

+ Ovid. Met. lib. vii. ver. 91. 

4 Ovid. Epiſt. Met. lib. viii. ver. 172. 
of Theſeus. 

Ovid. Met. lib. ix. ver. 454. 


Plutarchs liſe 


What 
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What is there it will not do, or undertake ? 


There is nothing ſo difficult it cannot ſur- 
mount either by courage or addreſs; there is 


ra W nyoching fo ſacred it will not ſtrive to corrupt; 
nd WW 70 crime fo hainous it will not adviſe ; and, to 
hat appeal to one of ſufficient experience, had not 
ing | thc woman of Samaria good reaſon to ſay pub- 
WW lily, that he who had rebuked her for this 
cen pallion had told ber all things that ever ſhe did * ? 
me To mention profane love, is to ſay every thing; 
ve; it is to make an abridgment of all kinds of 
ery evil. 
ſay Whatever may be ſaid of ambition, love is 
501d ſt]! more powerful; it is that among the paſ- 
aſt ; tons which is the primum mobile of the heavens ; 


for ic gives motion to all the reſt; and to philoſo- 
for phiſe aright, all the paſſions ſeem but the effect 
d to ot love; it is this that fears, hopes, deſires, 
bad WE laughs with joy, mourns with ſorrow, and lan- 
„ WM guilhes with deſpair 3 it hath great influence 
with W therefore on our mind, and is a malady which 
| is the ſource and cauſe of all other. 
Ie foul depends on love, love on the ob- 
ject, and the object on our choice; but, as we 
arc entirely free before love hath taken poſſeſ- 
lion of us, when in his power we become as in- 
tirely ſlaves, Love depends at firſt upon our 
livery, but after choice we depend altogether 
upon his tyranny z the great misfortune is, that 
als empire ſeems ſweet, and fo inchanting that 
John iv. 29. | 
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we can ſcarce ever complain of hardfhip, Love 
| therefore more abſolutely engages the mind 
than ambition; fince whatever natural inclina- 
13 tion we have to exalt ourſelves, love will ſtil 
„ humble us; and we may judge of his ſupe 
power, when he makes us prefer his chai 
kþ the ſcepters of ambition. 4 
Love alſo muſt needs be more powerful tk; 


4 ambition, as it changes the defire of command 

[3] into that of obedience ; ambition yields to love, n 
1 and there have been princes that had rather ſerve Ir 
"Es a beauty than command provinces and king- W ' 
bl. doms. If ambition made Phaeton mount © 
1 from earth to heaven, love made Apollo de- 01 
1 ſcend from heaven to earth; and as the poets Je 
| 


feign'd that ambition ' hath raiſed even men of 
in above their natural ſtrength, they likewiſe ſay W 
i that love hath debaſed the gods themſelves be- * 
8 low their dignity, 


Is it not as great a miracle to fee greatncls to 
humbled, as to ſee meannefs exalted ? _ Herein he 
love ſeems not leſs juſt than powerful, and tts In! 
empire more ſupportable than that of ambition; bo 

becauſe if love wou'd reign, it will alfo obey; 1M i 
if it demands ſubmiſſion, it will likewiſe pay it am 
love is a mutual empire of perſons, who com- Ou 
mand together and together ſerve. cal 

And to ſay that ambition muſt be mor: bit 
powerful, becauſe it is more pure, and that - 74 
8 more attached to the mind, as love is ther 5 

| | ot 


Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 752. 
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to the will and ſenſes; this reaſon ſeems as weak 
to me, as others think it ſtrong; this ſhews, 
that as the will is the miſtreſs of the faculties, love 
which depends thereon is queen of the paſſious; 
and it is eaſy to prove this, we become masters 
of an object by knowledge, but by love we 
become its ſlaves. The mind abſtracts to it- 
elk what it knows, the will gives itſelf up to 
what it loves; fo that if the object enters the 
mind in order to be known, the will hazards itſelf 
in love, See we not plainly thereſore that it is 
more difficult to make us go, as it were, from 
ourſclves to love an object, than to take it to 
ouriclves in order to know it; and that the ob- 
ect of ambition cannot harm us ſo much as that 
of love, becauſe ambition is miſtreſs of that 
which it poſſeſſeth, and the will a captive to 
what it loves. 

But more clearly, fince ambition is attached 
to the mind, we may eaſily enough judge from 
hence that it is weaker than love; becauſe it 
in'c&ts the mind only, whereas love attacks 
both the mind and the ſenſes : Love is often 
victorious over two parties at the ſame time, 
ambition but over one; as it is eaſter to defend 
burſelves againſt an opinion than a fever, it is 
caſier to cure ambition than love; to reſiſt am- 
btion we have but one enemy to conquer, to 
oppoſe love we have two; we muſt not lay 
therelore that love is the weaker becauſe it de- 
Peuds upon the body; and that as it is more 

4 material, 
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material, it is more capable of diminution or 
cure; becauſe it rages in the veins, does not the 


ſoul feel it? On the contrary, it is this that 


makes it the more powerful, the ſenſes being 
gain'd by this paſſion, they are continually p«1- 
tering reaſon with the idea of the objects that 
pleaſe them. , 

 RBefides, to judge rightly of theſe two pal- 
ſions, ambition is not more ſpiritual but more 
imaginary. Love can ſeparate itſelf from mat- 
ter ſo well as ambition; it is the mind that 
loves beauty, as well as defires dominion ; and 
if the ſenſes ſometimes take part in its deſigns, 
they are but the infamous ſervants that accept 


* what their maſters refuſe * ; as among the clo- 


ments there are none more pure than fire, among 
the paſſions there is none more pure than love; 
it is more ſubtile as it is more ſtrong. I am not 
ſpeaking of this paſſion as it is in its abuſe, but 
as it is really in its own nature. There is no 


doubt then but that love is very powerful over 
the minds of many, and that it is of great mo- 


ment to know the means of preſervation, when 
it is contrary to reaſon, 

Having given therefore a deſcription of this 
diſeaſe let us now look out for a remedy; 0 
I pretend not infallibly to cure an evil, Wich 
ſo many have thought incurable ; yet to cu 


purpoſe nothing can ſerve better than to do by 


prudence what Pfjche did by chance; I mcan, 


* Alluding to the ſtory of Gchazi, 2 Kings v. 20 
| 0 
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to light up the lamp that will at leaſt diſcover 
what is ſhameful and ridiculous in this paſſion. 
Reaſon gives it birth, but it allo puts an end to 
it; it may be the mother and yet the deſtroyer 
of it; it may be its cradle and its tomb. Love 
15 born in light, but lives in darknefs ; reaſon, 
having conceiv'd it by means of knowledge, 
may hkewiſe thereupon treat it with ſcorn and 
contempt. 

If we conſider'd well the end of love, we 
hould be more afraid of its beginning; and 
we ſhould not be ſo fond of imbarking on this 
{ca, if we conſider'd the ſhelves and frequent 
wrecks that are therein. The getting out of 
this labyrinth is as difficult as the entrance 1s 


33 


caly ; ſo that there is no better remedy to cure 


this paſſion than to obſerve the miſcarriages and 


miſeries that oftentimes attend it. Since pro- 


fane love, in the opinion of ſaint Jerom, is no- 
thing elſe but the forgetfulneſs of reaſon, and that 
in fact, there is no ſuch ſalutary antidote to 
love as wiſdom, we mult employ in our defence 
the knowledge and light we have, in con- 
dering how much care and inquietude it brings 
upon us, how it effeminates the heart, how 
many torments it involves us in, and in what 
ſtrange enterpriſes it makes us oftentimes en- 
he. core. 

Cratæs“ ſaid of lovers, that if time and faſt- 
ing could not conquer this paſſion, there was no 


* A philoſopher of Thebes. Plutarch. Sympoſ. Ib. ii. 
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other remedy but death; but herein he ſpoke 


neither as a phyſician nor a philoſopher. This 


is ſtrange counſel indeed; this is not the ſenti- 
ment of a wiſe but of a deſperate man; to ba- 
niſh love, there is no need to take away life, but 


error only ; and indeed this is one of the moſt 


powerful remedies that are; and herein the ma- 
ladies of the foul are altogether different fron) 
thoſe of the body. We may ſometimes cur: 
maladies of the wor by diverſion, and on the 
contrary thoſe of the ſoul by attention, Wc 
are apt to ſay to thoſe that are in pain, Don. 
think of it ; but we may lay to thoſe whom love 
hath blinded, Think well of it. In thinking on 
the wounds of the body we ſometimes increal- 
the pain; but by reflecting on the follies of the 
mind, we are induc'd to apply a remedy, 
Nevertheleſs we mult own, that love may be 
without offence ; as in every heat there is not a 
fever, every ſort of love is not attended wit! 
bad conſequences z it is not always reaſon's_enc- 
my, it may be a virtue as well as a paſſion, _ In 
a word, there is nothing ſo good or ſo bad a3 
love, but the right uſe or abuſe thereof depen«'s 
upon our liberty; as we paint it an infant, v. 
muſt lead it left it ſhould loſe itſelf; it is a ma- 
licious blind boy who endeavours nothing mor 
than to hood-wink his guide, that they muy 


both loſe their way together, 


As for ambition it requires a different me- 
thod of cure, becauſe to contemn the forbidden 
pleaſurcs 
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pleaſures that love preſents, we muſt think them 
unworthy of us; and to ſhun the glory that 
ambition promiſeth, we muſt think ourſelves 
unworthy of it. To guard ourſelves againſt the 
power of love, we mult have reſpect to the dig- 
nity of our nature; to guard ourſelves agaitut 
che temptations of ambition, we mult conſider 
our weakneſs ; to yield to love, is too much to 
debaſe ourſelves ; to yield to ambition, is too 
much to exalt ourſelves, If pleaſure is too 
much below us ; grandeur and glory are as 
much above us. 


EN 
Of MARRIAGE and CELIBACY, 


EI. IS Ac declines not the delights 
of life, but refines them; it changes 
thoſe that are groſs into thoſe that are 
ſpiritual and more ſolid; fo that to pre- 
ea Gngle ſtare to marriage for the tranquillity 
and falvation of rhe foul, is to change * 2 of 
thorns fora bed of roſes ; it is to quit labour for 
the enjoyment of reſt. | 

Nat that | would blame marriage, which our 
Lord himſelf approved of by his preſence, by 
tis benediction, and miracles. His birth did 


honour to the marriage-ſtate as well as to virgi- 
nity ; tho' he permits the one, ke adviſeth the 
| ol her 
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other, I do not ſay that it is bad, but ſome- 


vl times very unhappy z according to the uſe or 
as abuſe of it there is nothing worſe or better; it \ 
IF is the hell or the paradiſe of this world. \ 
1 Ingenuouſly to recount the evils of it; what 
Vi pleafure can there be with a coquette, who will 
as live rather according to her own humour than t 
"ny according to reaſon; and who would fain re- t 
41 vive the old cuſtom of Sparta, where the wo- \ 
Iſt men had the maſtery over their husbands * ? t 
N What contentment can there be in living with 

1 the querulous and peeviſh, who are continually 10 
mY grumbling, and ſcarce ever in a good-humour 8 
if | or with a ſmiling countenance ? What fatisfac- WM « 
{108 tion in an hypocrite who flatters not but to de- a 
1 ceive, who frequents the ſacred places only by FN 
„ way of blind, and to render her the leſs ſuſpect. 5 
$ ed of going where ſhe ought not, and appears FW 
5 good the more conveniently to do evil. Laſt- je 
ö ly, what advantage ts it to be united with the | (i 
| crafty and perfidious, who will have a thouſand ſe 
| inventions and cabals to carry on her vile otri- WM | 

gues; who will diſhonour you be you ever ſo cl 
5 innocent, and with whom not only reputation 

| in danger but life itſelf ? But to judge of this re 
I from an example well known to all the world, MW ui 
| was it not Ewe that ſeduced Adam to in, who W. 
[| deprived him of his innocence and happinels, im 
[5 who made him at the ſame time guilty and mi- Wis 
[4 ſerable ? tet 


See Plutarch, in the life of Lycurgus. 
But 


But if men have juſt reaſon to complain here- 
in, women have likewiſe too often the ſame; 
whatever evil there may be in the marriage - ſtate, 
women generally bear the greater ſhare of it, 
becauſe it is leſs troubleſom to command a bad 
diſpoſition than to obey it. Cuſtom deprives 
them of the right of ſelf-defence ; and whatever 
tyranny they are ſubject to they mult bear it, 
while the others are pleas'd to exerciſe it upon 
them, | 

And indeed what greater martyrdom can be 
conceiv'd than for a woman to be conſtrained 
to paſs her life with a man that hath neither ge- 
nerofity nor probity; who will confine her like 
a lave to ſatisfy an unjuſt ſuſpicion, and ac 


rather as a ſpy than an husband; who will not 


permit her either the converſation of honeſt 
men, or the reading good books; who will be 


jealous of her, if handſom; and have an aver- 


ſion for her, if homely ? Indeed we too often 
ce the marriage of an Abigail with a Nabal *, 


I mean, of an AccoMPLIisH*'D WOMAN With a 


churliſh brute, I 
But you will fay, however this be there is no 


| realon to complain, becauſe marriage depends 
S upon our own choice and liberty; indeed tho“ 


we may ſometimes attribute diſgrace to our own. 
imprudence, yet we muſt own there is always 
great hazard in this affair however good the in- 
tentions, Fortune hath generally greater ſhare 

* 1 Sam. xxv. k 
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in it than conduct; what ſeems good may not 
prove ſo, and what really is ſo may not be laſting, 
Appearance may deceive us at preſent, and a 
change may happen ; men may not always per- 
ſevere in truth, As they that now enjoy their 
health may be taken with ſome incurable dif. 
eaſe, ſo they who entertain good ſentiments to- 


day may fall into errors that are remedileſs. 


We ſometimes therefore ſee marriages that 
are fair and happy in their beginning, grievous 
in their progreſs and tragical in their end; i: 
1s a ſhort ſtorm that glares with a flaſh and 
makes a great noiſe for a while, but at laſt dif- 
ſolves in ſhowers ; it is a ſlight pleaſure that 
ends in long and bitter diſtaſte, but ſuppoſiry 
this not to happen, nor any change of temper, 
time itſelf inſenſibly brings on an alteration , tis 
violent paſſion gradually abates of itſelf wich. 
out our contributing thereto ; pleaſure is a li- 
bertine, that takes offence at marriage for no 
other reaſon than becauſe it is in bondage. 

After all, do what we will there are ſo many re- 

uiſites to make the marriage · ſtate truly happy. 
has it is almoſt impoſlible to meet with an afſe;n- 


blage of them together. Theephraſius required 


that the wife ſhould be fair, good, and noble, and 


the husband, healthy, rich, and wiſe, If the hap- 
pineſs of marriage therefore depends upon theſe 
three qualifications on each fide, no wonder that 
it ſo Olten fails. As for women, we ſometitr cs 
find beauty with a bad heart, and deformity 
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with goodneſs, either virtue with low extrac- 
tion, or vice with high birth : And as for wy 
it is to be feared that poverty is often joi 


with merit, or great defaults with wealth, There 
would be no end of examining into all the con- 


ditions that are neceſſary to render the marriage- 
{tate happy; let it ſuffice to acknowledge, that 
whatever prudence may be uſed there is ſome 
danger in making a bad choice, chiefly on this 
account, that when it ſhould prove fo, the evil 
is remedileſs and repentance unprofitable. _ 
Hut be this as it will, ſuppoſe a perſon ſhould 
maice as happy a choice as can be, and both the 
partics well ſatisfied with each other, yet mar- 
nage is a fort of let or hindrance, particularly to 
| the moſt heroic virtues ; becauſe it is as a coun- 
; WW ccipoiſe that weighs us down, and keeps us 
om riſing to any eminent degree of perfection: 
The women who have aſpired to make them- 
ſelves famous in any great point, have always 
| made profeſſion of a ſingle life. 


arts and ſciences, as the Muſes; or in conqueſts, 


or in virtue and religion, as. the Veſtals 
did they not all decline the embarraſment of 
| Marriage, as a faſhion of life which in great 
meaſure would diminiſh the liberty that is ne- 
ceſſary for eminent virtues and generous enter- 
Prices? They knew that this effeminates the 
courage of conquerors and diſturbs che medi- 

| tation 


To conſider thoſe that have excelled in the 


| a5 the Amazons, or in propheſy, as the Sibyls; 
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tation of philoſophers; that there is no reaſon 
to think that any one would hazard a life on 
which ſo many other perſons depend ; or that 
any one can ſtudy as he ought amidſt the no 
and cares of a family: They know that marri- 
age hinders us either from living without in- 
quietude, or dying without regret. 

Thus we ſee the inconveniences that atte 
the marriage-ſtate, let us now conſider W at 
may be found pleaſant, uſeful and commenda 


therein. I intend not to ſhew how neceſſary :t . 


is to all the world, as it ſerves for a remedy to 
our weakneſs, and to preſerve the name of our 
anceſtors to lateſt poſterity ; as it is holy in its 
firſt inſtitution, tho* ſometimes profanec in 

actice; as it is the foundation of all com- 
merce, and the ſtrongeſt tye of all alliances ; c. 
ing that the firſt fociety is between man a 
wife, the ſecond between children and parents, 
and the third between friends and citizens: And 
as there are no true families without marriage, 
there are no cities without families, nor provin- 
vinces without cities. I intend not, I ſay, to 
ſhew theſe great and fair effects of marriage, 
however agrecable they are and neceſſary to 
life; I ſhall not enter upon a ſubject which 
ſeems not only too ample, but is indeed forcign 
to my ſubje and deſign. 

I ſhall only endeavour to ſhew, that marriage 
is not contrary to the quiet of life, nor to the 
practice of the moſt hero:c virtues. Some great 

1 | perionayes 
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perſonages indeed have been of another opinion; 
Pytbagoras, having beſtow'd his daughter in 


marriage to one of his greateſt enemies, gave 


this ſtrange reaſon for his ſo doing; * I could 
« ct, ſays he, do bim a greater miſchief, nor 
* preſent him with any thing worſe than a wife.“ 
S:crates told his friends, that having three great 
evils to encountet, grammar, poverty, and a 
wite, ſtudy had delivered him from the firſt, good 
{-r:une from the ſecond, but that marriage had 
eder bound him to the third. Cicero having 
divorced his wife, ſaid to thoſe who adviſed 


him to take another, that it was impeſſible for 


« 2 man to marry a wife and philoſophy both to- 
getber . 1 
Thus ſome have decried marriage; but we 
will uſe theſe very examples to ſhew that their 
opinion is more injurious than true. Did mar- 
riage hinder Cicero from being the greateſt Ora- 
tor of the age? Pythagoras from applying him- 
{cf ro philoſophy, or Socrates to virtue? Did 
Solon , when he married, renounce his ſtudy and 
ſtrict morals ? Or was he upon this account more 
wretched or leſs wiſe? Marriage by no means 
verts us from generous undertakings, but ra- 
ther animates us to great actions, that may ſerve 
tor examples and an honour to our poſterity, 
One good action is ſufficient to enoble a whole 
race, and Epaminondas | had reaſon to ſay that 
Plutarch in the life of Cicero. 5 
i One of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 


The Theban general. See his life in Cornelius Nepos. 
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he could not leave a better legacy to his ſucceſſors 
than his conqueſtof the Leuctri. To maintain a 
family makes not a man timorous but confider- 


ate; it reſtrains not fortitude, but only raſhneſs ; 


for we cannot but own that a careful concern 
muſt provoke and encourage us, when we take 
for our ſpectators a wife and family, who muſt 
bluſh at our ill-doig, and partake of our glory 
or our ſhame, When fathers take fo much 
pains to heap up wealth for their children, why 
ſhou'd they not have the fame care to acquire 
ory for them ? And why ſhould not this care 
or their poſterity make them as well courage- 
OUS as covetous? | 

And to fay that at leaſt marriage hath its 
thorns, and that it in ſome meaſure diſturbs the 
peace of the ſoul, in truth this opinion is not 
more reaſonable than the former. Marriage is 
not a perſecution, but a comfort; if we mult 
renounce it, becauſe it hath ſometimes proved 


unhappy, we may as well quit life becauſe it 


may be unhealthy, Can there be a gfcatcr 
ſatisfaction in life than to have a faithful per- 
fon to whom we may freely diſcover evcry 
joy and every ſorrow, and with whom we may 
intruſt every private thought with an intire 
confidence ? | 


1 


And where ſhall we find this advantage more 
complete, than among thoſe that are united by 
the ſtrongeſt tye and the moſt ſacred alliance 
Surely this mult increaſe the gocd and leſſen the 


evil 
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evil of life. Amity, as all the world confeſs, | 
makes the greateſt part of our felicity ; without | 
this there is nothing agreeable in ſociety ; with- {1 
cut this, glory and riches are but a burden, and 5 
pleaſure itielf hath no reliſh : And where can li 
this be found fo perfect? where fo fraught with l 
the moſt pure delights as in the marriage-ſtate ? if 
1'0 fee this plainer, we need only conſider the 
three principal effects of amity, converſation, [| 
community, . and reſemblance ; for what con- [| 
vetlation can be more free and familiar than that 
between two perſons who have oblig'd them- 
ſclves never to part? What community more | 
complete than that of marriage, where one party [i 
can engage and fix the other? And what fo 1 
great reſemblance or conformity of affections 
can there be, as between two perſons who ought 
to have the ſame heart and the ſame ſoul? 
Thisis very clear; but to come to what more 
particularly concerns the fair ſex, we muſt not 
only conclude from what has been ſaid that 
marriage may be happy, but conſider alſo the 
means of making it ſo. Women ſhould learn 
herein that to make their converſation more 
agreeable, and to evidence a more perfect ami- 
ty, they ought above all things to have due re- 
gard to theſe two qualities, fidelity, and ſweet- 
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re nels of temper, In truth the happineſs or mi- 
* ſry of marriage almoſt always depends upon 
'£ their conduct; if they had as true an affection 
7 as they ought to have, they would have more 
i 


addreſs 
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addreſs and more patience when there is nced 
of it. They ſeldom can diſcover really what 
they are but in the time of affliction it is den 
they ſhew their virtue and their love. 

When Pompey, after being vanquiſh'd by 


Julius Ceſar, went to yiſit his wife Cornelia in 
the iſle of Lesbos, ſhe no ſooner ſaw him than 


ſhe fell down in a,ſwoon and hurt herſelf great 
ly ; but when ſhe came to herſelf ſhe coin 


plained of nothing elſe, but that the fall of Een. 


pey had hurt her more than the fallof Cornelia 
Thus it is, that good wives intereſt 7 7 
in the afflictions of their husbands; and this is 
what gives infinite comfort to the moſt wret- 
ched, when they ſee another bear ſo affection. 
ate a part in that they ſuffer, 

Eraſmus admir'd the affection and courage of 


 Theſea, when her husband Philoxenus was acculc: 


of a conſpiracy againſt Dionyſius the tyrant WH 
ſiſter ſhe was; he came to her and reproached 
her for having done wrong in betraying a bro- 
ther to fave ſo worthleſs an husband; amt that 
ſhe ought not to have ſuffer'd Philoxenus t0 
fly, when he had diſcover to her ſo black an 
attempt, 

% hy ſhould you think, ſays ſhe, that an in- 
« tereſt of an husband ſhould not concern me 


& more than that of a brother ? Have I ſo lit 


& reſolution or affettion, that if he had told nt 


F * She was the daughter of Metellus Scipio. Plutarc 
in the life of Pompey. 7 
& fs 
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; BB © bis deſign, I ſhould have ſuffer'd him 10 go 
«« qrvay without me? Aſſure yourſelf that a wife 
« only languiſhes here in pain when her husband 

is abſent, and that "IT helea always thought 
© herſelf more happy, whatever ber condition, to 
T «© be called the wife of Philoxenus than the fiſt 
1 « of a tyrant *.” 2 
Ih 1 own theſe examples are great, but I find 
: none like to Arria the wife of Pætus; who, 
. when her husband, tho' under ſentence of death 

yet afraid to die, had not courage enough to be 
5 his own executioner, took his poniard, and 
$ having plunged it in her boſom drew it out | 
: and preſented it to him, ſaying, Do as 17 | 
' hade done, and know that the wound ] have 1 

given myſelf pains me not, like that which you ; 
if © muſt ſoon feel T.“ This is the voice and 1 
4 ſentiment of a virtuous woman, who is more 1 
> * W concern'd for the pains of her husband than her 1 
d on yet how many are far from this perfec- 0 
)- tion, and are more like the wife of Job who j 
it reproached her husband in his afflictions, Who | 
0 KM accuſed him of ſtupidity inſtead of exhorting 
in him to patience, and indeed hurt him more than 

the devil himſelf, nd jo, nl 
1- Having ſeen how women ought to teſtify 
ne their conſtancy and fidelity to their husbands 
" * Vide Pauſanias in Attic. Zhan. x11, 47. Caſau- 


bon in Athenæum iv. 11. | | 
< Mart. Epigr: lib. xiv. Tac. Ann. 14. Plin. Epiſt. 
Ib, 111. 16, 8 | | 

"ts | "5 <: 


. 
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under the ſevereſt misfortunes, let us now con- 
ſider with what ſweetneſs they ought to behav 


in common converſation, This excellent os 


lity is not leſs important than the other, to 
make the marriage-ſtate agreeable and happy. 
Whatever perfection a woman may have, with- 
out due complaiſance and ſweetneſs of temper, 


her virtue itſelf may become troubleſom, and 


her ill-bumour render her whole carriage di- 


agreeable, 


I would not however have them uſe too 
much artifice and affectation herein, as ſome 
women do, and hereby make their husbands ra. 
ther mad than kind; to uſe I know not whzt 
poiſonous Charms is to deftroy them inſtea! of 
winning them; it is an honeſt and juſt design 
indeed for a woman to make herſelf as amiable 


as poſſible in the eyes of her husband; but ſhe 
muſt take care not to employ 8 mean, 
tho' it be to gain a commendable end. 


But ſetting aſide ſuch abuſes, there is nothing 
that a woman ought not to do to maintain ſu cci- 


neſs and amity. Venus, ſays a great writer, my 


& be accompanied in marriage with the Mutcs, 
« Mercury, andthe Graces ; with the Muſes, fir 
&« the diverſion of decent entertainment; with Mer. 
“% cury, for the perſuaſive encouragement u v,; 
% and with the Graces, to keep up in their . 
ver ſation that fweetneſs of temper and eidg. 
< ing complaiſante which is the ſoul of au. 
1 amity is the foul of marriage.“ And * 
dec 
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deed without this the converſation of the moſt 
virtuous is not altogether agreeable. Livia the 
wife of Auguſtus uſed to ſay, that in bumouring 
the inclinations of ber husband ſbe became entirely 
his miſtreſs z that the way to command is to obey, 
and that in this alone women diſplay their kind- 
neſs and affetTion *. | 
And indeed as we eſteem not a mirrour that 
gives a falſe reflexion, tho' it be enriched with 
pearls and ſet round with diamonds ; ſo what- 
ever merit and perfection a woman has, the 
chief good is yet wanting, if ſhe has not ſweet- 
ne's of temper and a tractable diſpoſition to 
pleaſe her husband. Pluarch + therefore juſt- 1 
ly compares an obedient wife to a glaſs that is Y 
true; for what can be more complaiſant than | 
ſuch a glaſs? If you ſpeak, the image therein ii 
moves its lips; if you grow pale, that likewiſe 
changes colour; if you go away, it diſappears; 1 
it is nothing elſe but your very ſelf. Perhaps ._. N 
it may ſeem too rigorous, to expect a woman 
ſhould be altogether as conformable to an huſ- | 
band; yet if we conſider it well, this would not 
ſeem ſo difficult a task: For as the glaſs is not 
broken or otherwife damag'd by the image 
ſcen therein, ſo truly a govd-humour'd perſon 
13 not at all injur'd by condeſcending to the in- 


n clinations of another. I ſay further, that as he 
Cag- who breaks a glaſs into ſeveral pieces ſtill fecs 
ey, Tac. Annal. 1. Suetonius. | 
In + Tn his conjugal Precepts, 5. 12. 


gced Þ | | his 
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his image ſeparately in every part; ſo there 
have been women ſo virtuous and fo very be- 
dient, that even when their husbands have given 
them offence, have ſtill honour'd them, und 
endeavour'd what lay in their power to plcaſe 
them by their condeſcenſion and ſweet behavi- 

our. e 
They ſay indeed that ſuch an happy temper 
is rarely to be found; and that there are more 
who are like the wife of Tobit * than the wife of 
Abraham ; be that as it will, I ſay not with 17. 
-loxenus, what they are; but with Sophocles, what 
they ought to be. I muſt freely own, that | 
can never approve of thoſe women. who take 
upon them to diſturb a family, like Xantipr: + 
the wife of Socrates, and who delight in no- 
thing more than diſorder and confuſion. They 
will not always meet, with philoſophers like him ; 
there may be thoſe who will correct their ill 
humour ſomewhat more roughly, and will not 
make uſe of a civil lecture to appeaſe their fury. 
But how terrible is ſuch converſation! ſurely 
Alphbonſus was right, 'in ſaying that to make the 
marriage: ſtate happy, the husband muſt be deaf 
and the wife blind; if women ought ſometimes 
to ſhut their eyes upon the actions of their huſ- 
bands for fear of being jealous, the men are 
oblig' d ſometimes to ſtop their ears againſt the 
clamour and reproaches of their wives. 
® Tobiti. 14. . . 9.7 

7 See Platarch on profit from enemies. 


But 
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But after all, I mean not hereby that the 


. men ſhould become tyrants, or that the obedi- 
5 ence of their wives ſhould make them inſolent; 
d devoir mult be reciprocal; it it be not recipro- 
@ cab it is impertect and even unjuſt. The man- 


ner of creating the firſt woman teſtifieth this; 

ſhe was not taken from the ſeet or from the 

head but from the ſide, to ſhew that ſhe was 

deſign'd not for a ſlave or miſtreſs, but for an 
agreeable companion. 


<QH A F. V. 


J votion, Nas rag in lende 5 
perſfidiouſneſs in all manner of conver- 
ation. Women have ſometimes been accuſed 
of having an inclination thereto, as if they knew 
how to mask their actions as well as their faces, 
and could paint goodneſs as well as beauty; 
but indeed if there have been ſome ſuch dil 
ſemblers, others ſurely have been ſincerely ho- 
neſt; and experience ſufficiently ſnews, that 
their natural dif poſition. is as capable of an ho- 
neſt ſimplicity as of artifice and cunning. Be 
this as it will, their innocence ſtands not in need 
| of any apology from me; and I think it will be 
enou ch. in * to make this diſcourſe pul, 
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to ſhew the marks of falſe probity, and to point 
out ſome remedies that they may know the 


means of diſcovering it in others, and correct- 
ing it in themſelves, and learn, not to deceive, | 


nor to be deceiv'd. 


But indeed as important as this is, it is a very | 
difficult leſſon ; becauſe there are thofe who | 


carry ſuch an appearance of goodneſs, that it 
would be thought a crime to have the leaſt ſuſ 


wer of their virtue, and yet it fometimes ſo 
appens, that they have the heart of a Fury un- 
der the countenance of a Siren, the face a | 
Lucretia and the life of a Meſſalina, the man- 
ners of a proſtitute under the mien of a ſaint. 
This then is one of the moſt viſible marks of 
falſe probity; becauſe there is no doubt but 
that it always affects a more glaring appearance 
than true probity; we may ſay the ſame of 


falſe virtue, that we did of falſe friendſhip ; that 


by making fo great an eclat and ufing fo much 
affectation, they both alike become ſuſpected } 


by every honeſt man. a 
The ſentiment of Ariſtotle ſeems admirable, 


when he ſays, that we may knew falſe provity a: i 


ave do falſe money; as the gold that plitters no 


is not the beſt, the attions that make the mit 


ſbeto of -pocdneſs are not always the moſt vir (10%, 
As the devil, the patron and example of all by- 
pocrites, transforms himſelf to an angel of lig 
juch his diſciples do the ſame, often borrow!'g 
the viſage of virtue to gain reception tor * 
they 
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t chey deſire to make their in all 
public places ; they can do nothing without 
witneſſes 3 when they pray, they are loud; what 
alms they give, they give openly in the ftreets ; 
and when they faſt, they are of @ ſad caunte- 
nance aud digfigure their faces, that they may ap- 
bear 1 In ſhort, all wages 
mare players, W dy to appear what the 
are not; had they no ſpectators, we may-ſups 
poſe they would not look and act fo cautiouſly 
45 on a ſtage, . | 
1 Falſe probity knows the moſt refined and 
. WH ſubtle part in devotion, it is learned and elo- 
8 quent, it hath many mouths but no hands, it 
can {peak well but does not practiſe; it teaches 
the means of ſalvation, but walks in the way of 
perdition z it touches the croſs, but will not 
carry it; it makes bitter cries, and yet is not 
penitent, In ſhort, all this grand appearance 
b only che ſign of falſhood ; bad deſigns ſtand 
ia need of the faireſt mask. The Trojan horſe, 
W bis with enemies, was dedicated to the goddeſs 
rable, ¶ Minerva rg: And that infamous queen t, of 
ity whom the ſcripture ſpeaks, commanded her 
. wot people to keep a faſt when ſhe deſigned to 
; mt commit murder. + ck of ; 
rao But in order to diſcover this diſſimulation we 
all h- mut obſerve, that as falſe probity ſheweth ex- 
{ ig, _ * Matt, vi. 2, 16. l 
rowing 1 Virg. En. ii. 230. 
„ vice, | 3<zabel. 1 Kings xxi. 9. 
tag D 2 


ceſs 
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ceſs in embracing virtue, it likewiſe does the 
ſame in ſhunning vice; it counterfeits both love 
and hatred ; it will appear ſcrupulous, but it is 
only outward while it harbours a licentious ſoul, 
Plutarch ® ſaith, that as the ſoul of @ libertin: 
imagines there is uo God, the ſcrupulous and pre. 
ciſe wou'd fain have it ſo ; what the one thinks, 
the other deſires; if this be ſo, what muſt we 
fay of thoſe who are intirely hbertines within, 
ahd only ſcrupulous in appearance z or rather 
who affect preciſeneſs, only to take the greater 
liberties ? | ; 
- Of what a different religion are their heart 
and face! the one is a devotee, while the other 
is an atheiſt ; the one weeps, while the other 
jeſts ; they condemn others for a ſcratch, while 
their own will is guilty of a thouſand murders, 
They are ſcrupulous of an honeſt freedom, and 
yet give themſelves up to riot and exceſs; with- 
out a witneſs they have neither dread oi {in 
nor love of virtue. Women, who profeſs 
true probity, have I know not what tore 
freedom in their behaviour; their actions are 
leſs conſtrained and more genuine; they appear 
truly what they are, whereas the other cinploy 
all their art and ſtudy to appear what they are 
not, or more than they are. I own, as I hav? 
ſaid elſewhere, that ſome may be ſcrupulous 
through ignorance, as well as by deſign ; and 
that as theſe are to be blamed, the other are to 


In bis diſcourſe on ſuperſtition, be 


* 1 


be pitied: But there is a great deal of differ- 


ence herein, becauſe they who are ſo by ſimpli- 


city are eaſy and well content to be told of their 
error; Whereas they who are ſo by deſign 
are altogether deſperate when their hypocriſy 
13 diſcover d. t | 
And here we may paſs on to the third mark 


of falſe probity; becauſe they who are addicted 


thereto fear nothing more than 'to ſtand cor- 


rected, there is no difference between reprov- 
ing and vexing an hypocrite z as they who ſeek. 


vain-glory love not reproof, they who love 


| truth cannot hate it. Falſe probity is humble, 


provided it be not rebuked; it is patient, when 
not croſs'd by any accident; it is cowardly and 
proud; it hath no more courage to bear a miſ- 
fortune than modeſty to bear a rebuke. This 
falſe money cannot bear the fire or the coppel ; it 


is not proof againſt either * or truth. Nor is 


falſe probity more capable of giving reproof 
than of receiving it; it is neither humble herein, 


nor charitable. This is the very touchſtone 
whereby to know true from falſe virtue in wo- 
men ; they who are really good love reproof when 
juſtly merited; they who are ſo only in appear- 
ance, hate and deſpiſe it; they are enemies to 
every thing that tends to take off the mask ; 
becauſe they ſeek not inſtruction of the mind, 
but only the approbation of the world ; they 
prefer opinion to the rectitude of conſcience, 
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ble itſelf with fo many vain artifices, 


Theſe then are the ſigns of falſe probity ; 


there are ſome other indeed, but theſe are th: 


principal. Hypocrites are all out ſide; they 
appear ſcrupulous and preciſe ; they cannot bear 


correction and reproof. There are alfo ſome 


who pretend they can diſcover the ſigns of a bad 


heart, or of goodneſs in the countenance; 21d 


that, by underſtanding the rules of phyſiognon y 
they want nothing more than the out ward mien 
alone, to judge of truth from the appearance : 
And tho? the countenance, ſay they, may ſomt- 
times deceive, as in the caſe of Socrates, wi 
was a man of the ſtricteſt integrity and honour, 
tho? his face ſpoke the contrary; this is fo very 
rare, that in general they conclude the counte- 
nance difcovers ſomewhat of our paffions, and 
the front is as it were the picture of the ſoul. 

But having fhewn the means of diſcovering 
this hypocritical diſſimulation, let us come 0 
ſomething more important, the means of re- 
medying the ſame. There 1s nothing better, 
in order to conceive horror at it, than to con- 
fider how unjuſt and dangerous falſe probity is; 
that it 18 contrary to reaſon, to ſociety, to cour- 
age, to virtue, to conſcience. It is contrary to 
reaſon or the hight of nature, becauſe in pro- 
portion to what ſhare of feaſon we have wWe 


-ought to have the more ſincerity; and as the 


ſun diſſipates the dark ſhades of night, a good 
difpoftrion will baniſh all diſguiſe, and not trouv- 


It 
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It is contrary to ſociety and converſation, be- 1 
cauſe by teaching never to appear what we are 1 


„ bor to ſpeak what we think, it follows, that we ly 
xx | muſt not expect fidelity in friendſhip, truth in [| 
e Gilcourſe, nor ſecurity in the affairs of life. It 1 
gd contrary to courage, becauſe there is as much f 
1d IM mcan-ſpiritedneſs as ſupple cunning in all this [i 
„ IE conſtraint; this diſſimulation is ſtrangely baſh · | 

en {ul ; it is contrary. to virtue itſelf, becaule falſe 

e: | probity taking upon itſelf the appearance of [i 
be true, we cannot well diſcern the one from the | 
10 other; and becauſe it gives too light a recom- 

uf, I penſe to virtue, feeding itſelf only with vain-glo- 

ry | ry, and ſeeking from the hands of men what is 

te- not te be receiv'd but from the hands of God. 


nd | Laſtly, It is contrary to the repoſe of con- 
ſcience, becauſe we are at greater pains to put 


ing on an appearance than truth itſelf would coſt ; 
© azad to live in this manner, is properly going to 
re- che ſhades below by the way of paradiſe, Shame- 
er, fol blindneſs! of what uſe is it to have the ap- 
on- probation of the world, while remorſe tyranni- 
is; zeth within? What avails it to enjoy pleaſures | 
ur- only in idea, and be tortur'd in reality? In | 
10 ſhort, of what ſervice is it in the end for women 
ro- to conceal their deſigns of vain-· glory, under an 
vw! bead cover'd with duſt and aſhes? To ſhew a 
the WW mortified countenance while the ſoul is puffed 
200 up with pride, and to be holy in the ſight of 
au- men, but highly criminal in the ſight of God? 
| Let them feign what they will, they will always 
It 3 | 94 7 ac 
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at Jaft find, that it is with a good conſcience as 
wich a good face, the one needs no paint, and 
the other no diſguiſe; | | 
After all, to ſtrike a juft terror into thoſe 
who endeavour to diſguiſe their actions, and 
who chooſe rather to appear virtuous than to be 
ſo, I think it is enough to mention the ſole cx- 
ample of Brunebault, whom Clatharius con- 
demn'd to be drawn at an horſe's tail, anc 19 
torn in pieces, and puniſh'd in public view by 
a death very grievous and tragical, Belle- Ho- 
reſt fays, that bis queen appear d very devout in 
the eyes of many, and nevertheleſs with all thi; 
 fhew of piety. ſhe was the cauſe of more deaths 
than an hundred baltles; fhe affected, ſays he, 
the converſation of the moſt holy perſonages, and 
yet was ſo cruel as to kill her ſon and nephetws : 
She founded ſo many monaſteries that it is almoſt 
incredible, and yet tool pleaſure in fementing trea- 
ſons, and raiſing ſeditious among all her nein. 
bours, nay in murdering the moſt innocent and 
juſt of ber own kingdom. Never was a. woman 
ſo good in all appearance and ſo bad in fact; 
and therefore if we may credit what many have 
wrote of her, ſhe was the true image of falſc 
probity. I know that Æmilius and others have 
juſtified this princeſs, and that they attributc 
all the evil that hath been ſaid of her to the 
envy of thoſe who will allow no merit to a fe- 
reigner; but whether ſhe was really bad, or 
only unhappy I pretend not to determine 0 | 

| 1 ave 
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a8 have only faid of her what I found in hif- 

id cory *. 

ſe | | 

» CHAP. VI. 

1 | 

„ = Of SorirtvpE and Quit TNEsS 

n- | of MIND. 

' 29 Avinc ſhewn what women ought to [i 
Y be with regard to others, it is neceſſary | 

9 2-54 to conſider the duty they owe them- þ 
, 0 ſelves ; it is nothing to know what they [| 
5 ; WW muſt doto make their converſation agreeable, | 
„ WW if they know not what is requiſite to make | 
„ their lives happy. Concerning this matter there- 

1 fore we may ſay to them what an eminent per⸗ : 
| of {un wrote to the emperor Conſtantine, that the 1 
85. two moſt deſirable good things of life are a f 
5 clear reputation and a ſound conſcience, becauſe 
= there is nothing that more generally makes life 5 
wt. diſagreeable than infamy and inquietude, Con- 
& ſcience depends intirely upon ourſelves, reputa- 
* tion not ſo much; the former is founded on in- 
* nocence and virtue, the latter very often on ac- 
er cients, Reputation makes us happy among 
ute * She was the daughter of king Athavagi/d, and mar- 

the ried Sipebert I. A. D. 568. and was the mother of Cbilab- 

bert II. ſhe is commended by St. Gregory the great, St. 

fo- Genain of Paris, and others. She was executed A. D. 
Or 614. There are ſome verſes on her death by Ronfard; 
iT | but they are not worth recital. 15 | 


D 5 others, 


of conſcience. 
there is nothing more requiſite than innocence, 


he leaves and break the boughs, ſo it is diff. 
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others, conſcience makes us happy in ourſelves, 
our honour depends upon the opinion that others 
have of us, our tranquillity upon the opinion 
that wg have of ourſelves, . 
We may eaſily judge from hence of the im- 
portance of conſcience, ſecing that it either 
gives or deprives us of all true content, and that 
tho' we had ever ſo great reputation one ſingle 
ſting of conſcience would make us ' wretched 


and diſturb the tranquillity of the ſoul ; fo that 


peace of mind —_— intirely upon the purity 
o the enjoying a tranquil ſoul 


And ſurely this is very juſt, becauſe at Icaſt 
our felicity depends upon ourſelves ; there is no 
perſon but may be content; our happineſs is at- 


tached to our liberty; it is in our own power | 
to make life eaſy or burdenſum. How necel- 
ſary therefore is it for women to enjoy this n. 


ward peace, or what point in morality can be of 


greater importance? But to ſhew more plainly 
what can preſerve or diſturb this tranquillicy, ! 


cannot help thinking that as it is not eaſy long 
to enjoy health in a time of peſtilence, ſo it 1s 
very difficult to be at reſt amidſt the noiſc and 


diſtraction of the world. It is almoſt impoſſible 
to be at eaſe in a croud; as we ſeldom {ec the 
fruit of trees that grow by the way-ſide come 


to be ripe, becauſe the people paſſing by not 
only oather it:before the ſeaſon, but pluck off 
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cult to bring our intentions however good 
are to perfection in the throng of the world, 
becauſe there are ſo many occaſions that trou- 
ble us, and fo many objects to tempt our inte- 
rity. We conceive good things but bring 
: Hu not forth; the beſt reſolutions die in us 
without effect, and moſt of them are ſtifled in 
their birth, They that have been at a ſermon 
will from thence go to a play; they are angels 
in the morning, and in the evening devils ; it is 
very difficult either to be long virtuous or con- 
tent; therefore there are a thouſand accidents 
that either diſturb or corrupt us. 

I grant however that even in ſolitude there 
is danger, and that, in ſpite of ourſelves, fancy 
will preſent the ſight with unſeemly objects, 
and ſolicit the mind with evil thoughts: I grant 
that even in flying from the world we may 
ſometimes carry our paſſions along with us; but 
after all we muſt confeſs that our peril is not ſo 
great in ſolitude, nor are evil thoughts ſo fre- 
quent here or dangerous; they are juſt born, 
and live not; they are the flaſhes of vanity 
that appear and diſappear in a moment; and 
when any reflexion importunes, it is much eaſier 
to throw it off here than amidſt the preſs of 
the world. The picture of an enemy cannot 
hurt us like an enemy himſelf; here the 
world can only tempt us with the image 
of an Object, but in company it preſents 
the objects themſelves, A painted ſun 
ſcorcheth us not like that in the heavens, 
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nor do we fear the venom of fſerpents or 
the point of a drawn ſword in a picture. It 


F is eaſter to defend ourſelves from an evil that is 
5 a mere phantom than from a real one; the pre- { 
„ ſence ot our enemies affects us more than their 5 
|| ſhadow ; on ſeeing a painted ſea we are not { 
F terrified as at the wrecks we ſee floating on the 1 
„ ocean itſelf. i 
[| T here is leſs peril therefore in ſolitude ; there i 
1 is leſs danger of being corrupted by the objects ſ 
i" that pleaſe us, or troubled by thoſe that pleaſe 1 
ö us not. But ſuppoſe that virtuous perſons and y 
ſuch as are conſtantly inclined to good, may 
it ſtill preſerve the purity of their conſcience 
[| amidſt the company of the world, yet at lcalt MW t 
} they find it difficult to maintain a tranquil ſpi- WE @ 
i rit; if they are not corrupted, they are however n 
#F perſecuted, nor without much pains can they WF e 

gain a victory; if they eſcape ſhipwreck, they WM a 
cannot help being toſſed with the ſtorm. Wi 
; What unealineſs mult they ſuffer in ſome c 

companies! what patience muſt they have to fe 
bear the rudeneſs and impertinence of ſeveral ſe 
they mect with! Moenlagne, I think, had good b. 
reaſon to fay, that was It put to his choice to le © 
always alone or never, he would have choſe '* Mp 
live always in ſclitude rather than always in com- 
pany ;, becauje it is a leſs evil to renounce the cn. e 
verſation of ſore honeſt and good men, than to be 10 
inceſſantly diſturi ed with that of the imperbineni | na 
and troubleſom “. = 


* Eilazs, lib. ii. cp, 8. 
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Be this as it will, we may juſtly call ſolitude 
2 paradiſe, ſeeing that it inſpires good thoughts; 
it gives us reſt and delight, and in ſome mea- 
ſure fits us for communion with God himſelf , 
yet, as even this may be abuſed, I praiſe not all 
ſorts of ſolitude. Of ſolitary perſons ſome are 


barbarous, and ſome contemplative ; there is a 


ſolitude which ariſeth from miſanthropy, and is 
indeed brutal; there is another ſort which only 
ſceketh reſt to the ſoul, and this is divine; this 
is the only one I am ſpeaking of, it being that 
which greatly contributes to the tranquillity of 
the mind. 
Beſides, I freely own that it avails us nothing 
to eſtrange ourſelves from company, if at the 
{ame time we forſake not our paſſions ; it avails 
nothing to live in the ſilence of the moſt retired 
croves, if fear or deſires (till diſturb the foul ; 
and that it is not true ſolitude, however remote 
from any noiſe, if we are ſtill peſter'd with a 
croud of evil thoughts. It is not enough there- 
fore for women to be all alone, to enjoy true 
ſoltude; to have the mind at eaſe, there is no 
better way than to make themſelves miſtreſſes 
of their affections, inſtead of being ſlaves to 
them. Without this, let them fly company as 
they will they cannot fly from inquietude 3 and 
et them think az they pleale, they can never en- 
joy at the ſame time a mind eaſy and paſſio- 


| nate; and yet it is ſhameful to ſee how few there 


are, that take the right method of living in 
Rs. tranquil- 
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„ ky s ba ; there is nothing they deſire more 
| or ſeek leſs ; all the world wiſh to live at cac, 
yet ſcarce any one takes the way to arrive | 
3 thereat. 5 . | A 
i Alas! how many are there who diſcompoſe 
„ themſelves with gaiety of heart, who trouble 
| themſelves with what concerns them not, who 
| employ their will in many matters wherein they 
[4 ought only to uſe their judgment; who are al. 
„ together profuſe in their deſires, their cares ard 
| 


their pity i I mean not by this, chat to be with- 
out inquietude they muſt be without thought; 
to be at reſt is not to be without action, but 
without paſſion ; there 1s a _ deal of differ. 
ence between tranquillity and idleneſs: Neither 
do ] defire, that to be without care they ſhould 
be without charity; I approve not of that tran- 
quillity, in which neither religion nor reaſon 
4 bear a part. . 1 
N There are extremes herein, which I hold to 
be vitious; it would be both ſcandalous aud 
criminal, if to be at eaſe we muſt be* crue! or 
ſtupid ; there are but too many, as I have {aid 
elle where, whoſe ignorance is of ſervice to them | 
herein, and who would have leſs eaſe had they I 
more knowledge, As the lower as well as the 
higher region of the air is free from tempeſts, 
and the middle region only ſubject to ſtorms; 
ſo I think they are the middle fort of minds, 
that find the greateſt difficulty to enjoy a calm. 
Great minds are above affliction, little minds 
e are 
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are below it; the one is ignorant of what the 
other ſurmounts. But indeed many are of ſuch 
a diſpoſition, as to employ it wholly in doing 
themſelves harm; they are not ſubtle, but to 
make themſelves more wretched ; and if we exa- 
mine well their imprudence, we ſhall find that 
they have no invention but what tends to diſturb 
their own tranquillity : If they poſſeſs any 
good, they regard it not; if any evil happens 
to them, their whole attention is taken up with 
reflecting upon their, miſery ; they retain the 
evil, but let the good eſcape them. 
Pauſanias very juſtly obſerv'd, that there is 
nothing of more miſchievous conſequence to women 
ban deſire and fear; and that as they are natu- 
rally more inclined to theſe two paſſions, ſo there 
is nothing that gives them more uneafineſ5 or oft- 
ner diſturbs the quietneſs of their mind: And in- 
deed the moſt frequent cauſe of their inquietude 
is, that they ſeldom or never regard the better 
part in their condition, but only the worſe ; and 
on the other hand, in looking upon others they 
conſider not wherein they are miſerable, but 
only wherein they are happy; they ſee not their 
own good fortune, nor the bad of others. How 
does this error rack the foul of many? They 


that live apart from the great world are ambi- 


tous to converſe with thoſe about the court; 


on the contrary the courtiers, under their daily 
fatigue, think no life ſo happy as a country 
life. Envy: ſometimes caſts down the eyes 5 

| : We | 
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well as lifts them up; thoſe of a middle fortune 
with for the pomp of princeſſes, and theſe on 
the contrary would be glad to enjoy the ſweet 
reſt and tranquillity of peaſants. Some com- 
plain that beauty ſubjects them to troubleſom 
1mportunities, others that uglineſs makes them 
deſpiſed ; they either accuſe fortune or nature; 
and thus it is, that by deſiring what is good in 
the condition of others, they never think of 
their own: Thus it is, they are enemies to their 
own eaſe; and that, if they would but employ 
as much care. in ſeeking true tranquillity, as 
they do in flying from it, many would enjoy a 
life of as much eaſe and content, as it is now 


e ee 
Of the ConTEMPT and FEAR 
I "Af BW i Pb 


* HER Rare few perſons, who complete- 
ly finiſh life before they die; there 
are few women, who can truly ſay with 


the queen of Caribage when dying, 


Pe liv'd, I've run the deſtin'd courſe of fate®. 
We diſturb life with the fear of death, or death 
wirh the regret of life; we go not to the tomb, 
but are dragged thither; we run not from this 
world, but are hunted from it; we are com- 
Virg. En. iv. 653. Gat monly 
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monly guilty either of raſnneſs in contemning 
dcath, or cowardice in fearing it. 55 
There are few who know how to preſerve a 
jult mean herein; ſome women deſpiſe it too 
much, others too little ; ſome are too much in 
love with lie, others not enough: On this oc- 
caſion therefore, more than ever, we may know 


| whether they are truly wiſe or not; in this con- 


ſits all the difficulty and all the glory of philo- 


| ſophy. In other reſpects they may act the 


player, but here they muſt ſpeak for them- 
ſclyes, and appear without diſguiſe. The better 
to examine what abuſe there may be either in 
ſ-eking death, or flying from it, I ſhall firſt 
ſhew what reafons there may be to make it 
worthy our fear, and afterwards why it is ra- 


| ther to be treated with contempt. 


Whatever reaſon there may be for deſirin 


| death, is there not enough to make it void 


Secing that life is good, death mult needs be 


an evil, If this was of as little im 


as 'ife, God would not fo highly eſteem the ſa- 
crifice that is made him by martyrdom ; if 
dcath was of more value than life, there would 
be more reaſon to reward murderers than ta 


| puniſh them. As life is given us, not for us 


to deſtroy but to preſerve it, we ought to de- 
hre rhe continuation of it, and fear the end, If 


cih be the 1 5 of fear, we have reaſon to 


ca death; ſince it not only deprives us of a 
great good, but of that which is the . 
f 8 | | . 0 | 
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of all other. Beſides, if all the world o 
that it requires courage to reſolve on ſuffering 
death, we muſt likewiſe own that death is 
worthy our fear ; or otherwiſe it could not {crve 
for an object of reſolution and ftrength of 
mind; no one can be bold or courageous in 
diſpoſing himſelf for, or reſolving upon what 
would give him pleaſure. 
In ſhort there is a marriage fo natural be- 
tween the two parties, in whoſe union conſiſts 
life, that even when ſeparated they till retain 
A defire to be re-united; the ſouls that are in 
heaven, have ftil} an inclination to return to 
the bodies they once animated ; and in waiting 
this return their glory feems not yet accom- 
plifhed. Indeed this alliance is fo cloſe, that 
the ſaints themſelves have found their deſites 
divided between grace and nature ; when the 
love of heaven hath made them wiſh tor the 
union of their ſoul with God; the love of life 
hath made them dread the ſeparation of ſoul 
and body, 

Thus then 1 is death to be feared ; let us now 
conſider why we ſhould contemn it. What 
reaſon is there to fear an end of this life, we 
believe that a life ſo infinitely happy wil! ſuc- 

ceed it? Eſpecially, if by ceaſing to live in this 
world we ceaſe to be wretched, we break our 
chains and eſcape from priſon ; for does not 
death give liberty to the ſoul, when it ſepa- 

rates it from the groſſer body, and exempts i 


from 
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from all the pains and maladies to which it is 
2 ſubject while bound thereto ? During this life 
13 the ſoul is in a captivity, which is not only bur- 
ve denſom to it, bur even diſgraceful ; by reaſon 
of of this union with matter, it is diſturb'd with | 
in ſo many infamous paſſions, it trembles with 
ut fear, is inflamed with deſire, it ſuffers griev 
pains, is ſubject to the injuries of the elements, 
and the malign influence of the ſtars: It muſt 
neceſſarily partake of all the inconveniences of 
this lower world, and live with the body, as a 
wiſe does with a bad husband, whoſe imper- 
fections and abſurdities ſhe is obliged to endure 

benny 5 e 88 
5 lache, tho death be full of darknefs 

it reſtores light to us; tho” it dofeth our bo- 
| Gily eyes, it takes off the bandage from thoſe 
of the foul, which can ſee and know nothing 
clearly m this life, which is often deceived here 
by the falſe report of the ſenſes, which cannot 
in this ſtate judge of the ſubſtance that lies con- 
W cca!'d under the veil of accidents, which ſees 
10W but darkly as through a glaſs the bleſſed ob- 
hat ſects of its hope, and which cannot but have a 
we WW falls image and ſtrange repreſentation of itſelf : 
ſuc- WW !t is herein like the poet's J who being 
this changed into a cow, look'd in vain 'into the 
our I fountains to fee her beauty, where ſhe ſaw not 
not FW berſcf in the form of a damſel, but only in the 
pe- rough hide of a beaſt. | 
ts K Ovid. Met. i. 568. | 2 
rom | All | 
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Al this is nothing, the philoſophy of chriſ 
tians goes much farther in this reſpect than that 
of 1dolaters ; as it hath more light, it hath more 
courage; and as it hath better promiſes, it 
hath ſtronger hopes: In truth the fear of deat 
comes olten from a bad cauſe ; it comes from 
our forgetfulneſs of immortality , it comes from 
either infidelity or ignorance. How can they 
| who believe heaven to be full of all de- 
lights be afraid to go thither ? We do not 
know how to compare the evils of this lit 
with the good things of the other, and there. 
fore fail either in memory or belief. 

In a word, to what purpoſe ſerves this fear 
of death but to anticipate and advance death it- 
ſelf ? Muſt we not own that it is more natural 
than reaſonable or profitable? That it makes us 
run into evil inſtead of avoiding it? As hope 
makes us enjoy as it were good before it comes, 
Fear expoſeth us to evil before it really ſtrikes 
us: The one ſatisfies us with the bare proſpect 
of good, the other perſecutes us with that of 
evil; theſe two paſſions play upon us different: 
ly, the one with threatnings, the other with 
. promiſes : So that in proportion as we hope to 

ag we fear to die; the apprehenſion of deati 
comes only from an exceſſive love of lite. 
What ſtrange confuſion ! we are afraid of every 
thing, as if we were to die every moment; we 
deſite every thing, as if we were to live a- 
ways, The ſource of this error is exam? 
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with old people; and with the young, the time 
of age : But ſince the old cannot hve much 
longer, and the young may ſoon die, is it not 
better to diſpoſe ourſelves for death, by prepar- 
ing for and contemning it, than by being too . 
much in love with life, to build an eternity on 
a foundation of ſand ? x 1 WE CAS P 
To ſpeak freely: Are there not very few 


| who think they ſhall die of old age? Are there 


any ſo aged, who do not believe they ſhall live 
another year? Who is there, that thinks he 
ſhall die by defailure of ſtrength ? That he ſhall 
end with the bounds that nature hath ſet to life? 
Are there any bounds, which we hope not to 


| paſs? Indeed we never finiſh life according to 


our own reckoning ; we {till expect another 
hour, when the laſt is run. Thus then doth. 
the fear of death abuſe us; our hopes laſt as 
long as our deſires z and as we deſire always 
live, we always hope fo to do. ne 
But there is another ſort of error; there are 


ſome who own that death is not fo terrible in 
| itſelf, as upon the account of its uncertainty, 


and that were they aſſured of his coming, they 
ſhould rather meet him, than fly from him; 
they ſhould often think of him, inſtead of for- 
getting him. But ſurely this is a weak reaſon; 
for if nothing elſe troubled them it would be 
ealy to prevent this by a due preparation, ſo 
that they never could be ſurpriſed. When we 
know not where death expects us, cannot we 

every 
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every where expect him? Death ſurpriſeth not 
ſuch as are ſo diſpoſed; he ſurpriſeth not thaſe 
who look for his coming ; by our readineſs we 
prevent death from ever being violent, and by 
our preparation from its being ſudden. 
I know not how therefore to excuſe thoſe 
women, who cannot - endure that we fhould 
ever {peak to them of death; who think they 
do enough to forget it, that they may not icar 
it, and therefore dread it not, becauſe they ne- 
ver think of it. They would ſurely bluſh, if 
they conſider*d that they owe all their reſolu- 
tion herein to forgetfulneſs ; that it is not cour- 
age to ſhut their eyes for fear of being terrified 
at the fight of their enemy. This is not to de- 
fend themſelves, but to ſuffer him to ſtrike 
them in the dark; and that this is not to be 
more. bold, but more blind and ignorant; it 
would be much better to employ their medita- 
tions thereon, and to accuſtom themſelves to 
his image, that they may deſpiſe him when he 
comes himſelf. . 
But what need is there of ſo many reaſons to 
ſuade women to the contempt of death! 
Why will chey not do for virtue's ſake what 
many have done by mere paſſion? If for a little 
diſguſt, a ſmall vexation, or a light misforcuae 
fome have run too haſtily to meet death, why 
ſhould they fly from it on good occaſions, and 
when they ought to teſtify their conſtancy and 
courage? But not to deny them the praiſes that 


are 
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ire due, 1 muſt own, the little I have read in 
hiſtory, is ador d with the reſolution of thoſe 


who choſe rather to loſe their life than their ho- 


for their parents, their husbands, their country, 
and their religion. „ 
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CHAP. VIII. 


oe the true SCLENCE for an accompliſd d 
Woman. | 


$$2 Mond all the human ſciences none 
i A & ſeem of more importance than phyſic, 
8 5-2 law, and morality : Phyſic is neceſſary, 
/ as it regards the conſtitution of the 
body and the preſervation of life; law, as it is 
concern'd in the adminiſtration of affairs, which 
could not otherwiſe be carried on in the world ; 
but morality more ſo, as it is employ'd in the 
conduẽt of the mind, and for its object hath 
| vice and virtue; and yet this is what is ſtudied 
with the leaſt earneſtneſs, and perſued with the 
lighteſt application. There are public ſchools 


The Author here ended his ſecond part; but find- 
ing that his accoMPLIsSH'D woman ſtill wanted ſome- 
thing with regard to ee Morals, he was pleas'd to 
| add the following diſcourſes; for which, I think, ſhe owes 
bir 2 greater obligation than for all the excellent in- 
Brut ons before given. See the Preface. | 


for 


5 


who have been-more afraid of ſin than of death, 


| hour or innocence 3 and who freely expoſed it 
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for the former two, and in order to attain the 

knowledge of them no time is thought long, 

no labour ſpared ; whereas morality ſeems uni- 
verſally neglected, and can ſcarce find cither 
maſters or ſcholars. It is nevertheleſs as much 
more noble and more uſeful than either lau or 
phyſic; as it is more dangerous to be infected 
with the maladies of the foul than with tho: 
of the body, and as virtue is incotnparably 
above health or fortune. In truth it not only 
ſurpaſſeth the other two, but ſeems itſclf in 
ſome meaſure to contain them z we may even 
ſay, they are the branches of this trunk and the 
rivers of this ſpring z for were we to live up to 
the ſtrict rules of morality, . judges and phyſi- 
cians would be almoſt ſuperfluous ; were we to 
follow the laws of temperance and of right rea- 
| ſon, we ſhould not have ſo many complaints 
on unpalatable medicines and expenſive lay- 
ſuits ; there would be fewer diſeaſes and lc 
wretchedneſs, This our ſaence can both heal 
and keep order; it hath laws and remedies, pu- 
niſhments and rewards, and was therefore the 
only ſtudy of the ancient philoſophers. P!u- 
zarch aſſures us, that the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece * devoted themſelves to the knowledge of 
manners, and that Thales was the only one who 


Audied any thing elſe but morality ; this is the WW 


* Periander, Solon, Bias, Thales, Cleobulus, Pittacu, 
Chilon, They were properly but five; Clobulus and Vi. 
ander uſurped the title. See P/utarch on Ei at Peli, 
and in the life of Solow, | 


true 


the cue ſchool of active wiſdom. If other parts of 
ng, philoſophy give a mouth to reaſon, this gives her 
n. hands ; it ruſhes the man, and we may juſtly ſay 
her that if reaſon is natural morality but defective, 
uch norality is reaſon acquired and more perfect. 
Let not any one after this ſhew himſelf ſo 
ſelf. opinionated, as to deny us being equally ne- 
ceſſary to both ſexes; or ſay that if men are 
wrong innot ſtudying it enough, womenare more 
ſo in ſtudying it at all: Since women are oblig'd 
as much as men to know the difference of good 
and evil, and to live according to the rules of 
right reaſon; ſince, 1 ſay, they ought to aſpire 
to the ſame perfection and to the fame feli- 
city; ſince they have the ſame laws to follow, 
the ſame maladies to be healed, and the ſame 
lou] to be inftrufted, | 
I ſhall not do here as many do, who in ſpeak- 
ing or writing in the perſuaſive ſtile, reſerve 
their ſtrongeſt arguments for the laſt ; but ſhall 
exhibit mine in the beginning, to ſhew that if 
tis tyranny in us to debar women this ſcience, 
it is meanneſs in them to renounce it, and de- 
prive themſelves of ſo valuable a good for fear 
0: breaking a bad cuſtom; to ſhew, I fay, that 
as they have the ſame need of moral virtues, 
and no leſs an inclination thereto, we do wrong 
In demanding the practice of what we deny 
E them the proper means of knowing. | 
Peri. And who can doubt that the virtue of «o- 


l, men is the fame with that of men? Mat dif- 
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ference, faith Plutarch, is there between bt m- 
dente of Tanaquil and that of Servius ? WI 
it not the ſame magnanimity that inſpired both 
Brutus and Porcia +? Or was the generoſity of 
Pelopidas t contrary to that of Timociea || ? If 
in any thing they are not altogether alike cither 
from a diverſity of intention or complexion, 
* this difference makes no change in the tort of 
virtue, any more than the difference of count: 
nances in that of men; nor is there any more di 
ference between the virtue of men and that di 
women, than between the virtue of women 
themſelves, Irene * lov'd her husband, but 
not in like manner as Alceſtis t lov'd 46 
metus, Cornelia was not fo magnanimous a 
Otympras n, nor Zenobia as Penelope. We 
may lay the ſame of men; Cato was jult 
* Tanaguil, wife of Targuinius Priſeus, the fifth king of 
the Romans, A. M. 3335. Serwius Tullins his ſucceſſr, 
A. M. 3373. See Plutarch on the fortune of the Komon, 


+ The wife of Brutus and daughter to Cale. Ser 
Plutarch's life of Brutus. 

4 A brave captain the ſon of Hippoclus of - T/heber, and 
friend of Epaminondas. See his Jife in Plutarch. 

A lady of noble parentage, ſiſler of 7heagene: he 
Theban. See Plutarch on the virtues of women, anc il 
the life of Aexanger. 

An Athenian; the wife of Les IV. emperor, A. D.774. 

4+ She died to fave her haſband. See Eurip. eſt 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib. iii. 20. Juv. vi. 652. 

t Olympigs, the wife of Philip of Macedon and mother 
to cee 8 in the life of Alexander; ws 
in his morals on conjugal precepts. 

The wife of Odenatar king of Palnpra in * 


4. 


1 ut not after the ſame manner as Ageſilaus ; 
Vs Where was a difference in the prudence of Meſtar 
oth {Wand chat of CHs, as in valour between Achii. 
ef {Ws and ax; and yet ſhall we ſay there are more 
if {Wrvirtucs chan one, of juſtice, of prudence, or of 
ther {Wvalour ? Theſe flight differences change not 
ion; the eſſence of the virtue, but only its appear- 
t of ; it is the ſame virtue under other habits, 
ate · Nand in different circumſtances, As nature gives 
di ine fame light to men as to women, art teaches 
it of dem the ſame morality ; reaſon and virtue are 
men Wot two ſexes, tho' of the ſame ſpecies ; nor can 
but Nomen renounce this ſcience without renounc- 
4d. Na privilege and an advantage, which in right 
3s their birth they have in common with men, 
We We may reaſon in the ſame manner concern- 
juſt, Nos che 99 22 pa ern that 
2 as men axe fubject to the lame maladies t 
any are capable of the ſame cure; for what LOT 
__ nce is there between the inceſt of Biblis for 
. 


aynus*, and that of Antiochus for Stratonice +? 
Fad not Procris the ſame jealouſy of her huſ- 
dand, as Cyanippus t of his wife? And who can 
ay there was any difference in the deſperation 
Mero and Mefſalina, when they both became 


D. %% 4n 4thenian the brother of Themiflocles, See Plu- 
Hue, Laconic Apothegms. | | * | 
1 * Her brather, Ovid. Met. lib. ix. ver. 454. | 
L. His mother in- law, wife of Selevcus, who reſign'd 
aer; 


er to his ſon to ſave his life. See Platarch in the life 
| Deme;rizs, | | 4 


| Thc Theſalian, See Plutarch's parallels of Greeks 
MM Romans. . | 1 
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ſo abandon'd as to find no one that would af. 
fiſt them either living or dying? We mut 
not think there is other virtue or other vice for 


women, any more than there are other puniſh. 
ments or other laws; they have, no doubt, the 


ſame enemies to contend with, and the ſame 
ſhipwrecks to avoid. Ought they not there. 
fore to know the art of failing and conquering 
as well as men, eſpecially as it is within them- 
ſelves that theſe ſtorms ariſe and theſe {editions 
are fomented ? Will any one fay that, weak as 
they are, they have help at hand, and there are 
wiſe men, whom they may conſult for their 
defence and for their conduct? Muſt they then, 
in every moment of paſſion or inquietude, go 
look for a philoſopher ? Muſt they be oblig'd 
to borrow a good, which they may find in theit 
own breaſt, without having recourſe to others, 
provided they are permitted to 4a them- 

_ ſelves by means of this ſcience ? In ſhort, mult 
they walk by the light of flambeaux, when they 


might enjoy mid: day as well as the learned, ad 


be illumined with the ſource of light? Indeed 
it is a ſhameful dependence to be always under 
guides for fear of going aſtray, guides, who 
are ſometimes more blind than thoſe whom 
they pretend to conduct, and at leaſt are trou- 
bleſom, if they lead them not out of the way; 
would it not be better for them to know the at 
of curing themſelves than to receive medicine 
from the hand of others? Let us confeſs the 
truth, the remedies that are preſcrib'd them - 
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not only diſagreeable but dangerous; for as in 
Ciſeaſes of the body the phyſicians themſelves 
muſt ſubmit co the advice of others ; on the con- 
trary, in thoſe of the ſoul no preſcription what- 
ever can be ſo . as our own; it there is 
danger of miſtaking our own caſe in a fever, 
there is much more in receiving the opinion of 
others with regard to an irregular paſlion. 

As no perſon can ſee clearly into our ſoul, 
we can have no dependence upon foreign aid; 
none but ourſelves alone can honeſtly calm this 
internal tempeſt z none but ourſelves can op- 
poſe an enemy who is out of the ſight as well 
as the reach of others; the hand can no more 
reach the bottom ot the ſoul than the eye. 
The caſe is often ſuch here, that we mutt con- 
tend alone without any friend to comfort or af- 
fiſt us; it is here, I ſay, that the vices or pal- 
ſions act like thieves, who when they have en- 
tred an houſe make it faſt to prevent any help 


from withour. 


What fad diſtaſters happen from ignorance 
of morality ! what ſhametul paſſions ! In what 
danger are women, when they dare not tell 
their foible and know not how to conquer it ! 
how is it poſſible not to be overcome, when they 
know no remedy, and are aſham'd to ſeek one ; 
when they have not ſtrength cnough to defend 
themſclves, nor courage to complain! how many 
have been loſt on this account, when otherwite 
their maladies were by no means incur able! 


E 3 Had 
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Had the infamous Nifiment * been well in. 
ſtructed in this our ſcience, ſhe had never gi. 
ven herſelf yp to fo vile a paſſion; moral) 
would ſoon have ſtifled her flame, by oppoting 
the deformity of her crime to the beaury tha 
occaſion'd it. But what method did ſhe rake? 
She applied not to a philoſopher but to her noch, 
who was more concerned te fee her forrow!u| 
than vitious, and took more pains to oblige 
than to reform her. | 

It is impoſſible but that they ſhould yield 
even to the weakeſt of enemies, when the fear 
of asking relief is ſtronger than the defire of re- 
ceiving it; how ſeldom would they fail of vic. 

tory, if they ſtudied manners ! how contert, 
how happy, and virtuous would they live! 
There is no cafe, in which morality will not 
give the means of repelling violence or prevert- 
mg ſurpriſe. Whatever good advice they may 
happily receive, when they ſtand in need of it; 
if it be an happineſs to meet with good guides, 
it would ſurely be more to their honour not to 
wafit.them. Sale Ins 
Then would they have no octaſion to bluſh 
at the vickory of their enEtmies, or the intimacy 
of their phyſicians ; they would be more aſhan- 
ec of fin than 6f the infamy that attends it; 
they would not prefer their reputation to their 
* She fell in love with her father N/&ets, and for this 
crime was ſuppos'd to be turn'd into an ow). Ovic. 


Met. lib. ii. ver. 591. 
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innocence. . I know no better reaſon than this 
to oblige women to the ſtudy of this fcience, 


nothing; more powerful to perſuade them to 
enen the att of conquermg their paſſions, than 


79 


to repreſent to them the ſhame ot a dilcovery ; 


than ro ſhew them, that the cure which they 
ſeck from others is irkſom on the account of de- 
endence, or uncertain becauſe no one can truly 
Low their malady, or dangerous becauſe they 
may poſſibly reveal it. 
| defign then not only to prove that this 
ſcience is as neceſſary to the fair ſex as to us, 
but that it is more ſo, on account of that na- 
turat baſhfulreſs which makes them more afraid 


than men of the diſcovery of any ſhameful in- 


tention, What can be more true, or what ob- 


ſections can the greateſt enemies to women and 


this ſcience raiſe a 


gainft it? Will they fay, that 


if they are aſhamed to ſpeak of their crimes 
they are not aſham'd to commit them? That 


their modeſty teftrfieth a greater averſion to pe- 
nitence than to fin, or that the ſame devil who 
takes away fear from them, when they are t6 


have udp it, to hinder their repentance ? 
This is falfe and ſcandalous, deſerving rather 
chaſtiſemert than an anſwer; I mean not here to 
mace an #pology for them: This is as far from 
my defign, as they are from ſtanding in need 
of it, efpecially as 1 ſhall ſubjoin a particular 


gives it them back again when they 


chart on the averſion they have or ought to 


E 4 have 


80 


neſs of birth hath left weak and unguardcd. 
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have for ſin; but I maintain, that naturally wo. 


men are at as much pains to practiſe virtue a; 


they have an inclination thereto, which ſhew; 


that the ſtudy of morality is rather more qu. 


ſite for them than for men, 


Since nature gives them not equal ſtrength 
for virtue, they muſt either be permitted to 


| ſtudy it, or to ſin with impunity ; in this the 
_ contradiction of ſlanderers ſtands confounded : 


They own this ſex the weaker, and yet think it 


ſtrange they ſhould acquire by art what na- 


ture demes them. They conſider not, that as 
to ſupport a ſickly conſtitution in life, phyſic 
muſt uſe its utmoſt art, and have its due effect 


upon the body; fo, to make a mind that i 
weak and eaſily borne down by fin, ſteady in the 


practice of what is good, morality had need em- 


ploy its ſtrongeſt reaſonings and moſt divine 
_ precepts. 


There are ſome perſons of ſo happy a con- 
ſtitution, as to be at little or no pains to con- 
uer vice; as there are fortreſſes which can de- 
fend themſelves without much trouble to guard 


them, by reaſon of their advantageous (itua- 
tion and the ſtrength of their walls. But as the 
* which are weak having neither ditch not 


ſtions, have need to be well garriſon'd wit. 
ſoldiers, ſo perſons that have ſcarce any advan- 
tage trom nature, ought well to fortify them- 
ſeives, and repair by ſtudy what the uniappt 
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And yet even they who own the fair ſex 
moſt infirm, permit them not to ſtudy nor ſeek 


a remedy for their weakneſs ; they would have 


them as expert in goodneſs as men, tho' they 


have not like them the aſſiſtance of the ſciences 


nor the advantages of nature. They demand 
of them miraculous virtues; they blame them 
for loſing a victory, when they deny them 
the means to gain it; having taken from them 
all ſorts of antidote, they condemn inſtead of 
pitying them for being poiſoned. What can 


be more ridiculous or more unjuſt? They 


would have women pals through the moſt dan- 
gerous ſeas, as it were upon an hurdle, and fave 
themſelves in a ſtorm by floating on a plank, 
while they themſelves fail not but in well- 
rigged veſſels, and have ſtudied all that is re- 
quiſite in the art of navigation. 

All this reaſoning is founded upon the ſenti- 
ment of thoſe who accuſe women of having 
more inclination to evil than men; but this 
opinion is as falſe as it is injurious, We ought 
not to think that the ſtudy of morality is the 


more neceſſary for women, becaule they are 


naturally more weak ; weakneſs is common to 
both ſexes, as well as ignorance, Men have 


no more natural virtues or knowledge than 
women; it is as requiſite for the one as the 


other, to have them infuſed by grace or ac- 
quo by ſtudy. I am under no concern there- 
ore to ſhew, that they are the more oblige 


d 
E 5 to 
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to ſtudy virtue, on account bf any repugnancy 

- thereto and the weakneſs of their ſex z I would 

by no tneahs found this diſcourle on the blame 
br invectives of flanderfers, not wound the fiir 
fex in order to cure them, nor decry their na- 
tural temper and diſpoſitions, in order t6 Kalt 
the more their virtudus actions. 
It is eaſy to draw their glory from another 
ſourer; they would not merit the lefs honour 
in flying from vice, tho' naturally they have no 
Tels averſion to commit it than we pretend to; 
Nor ſtand in leſs need of morality, with all the 
2775 inclinatiofis they enjoy by birth. How 
_ hrtle pains ſoever they may be at to ſubdue 
their paſſiops, this ſcience of manners may ſtil! 
be uſehul ; they have daily enemies from wich- 


ut to tofitend with, cho“ they have made | 


peace with thoſe within. They are towns al- 
ways under fliege, which tho" free from dome. 
tic ſeditions and civil war, ought not therefore 
to live without alarm, Tince ſtrangers will con- 
tinually attack them, from whom they ought 
to fear aſſaults and ſurpriſes. =. 

Was morality of no avail to hinder our own 
inclination from tempting us, it may ſtill be ne- 
ceſſary to prevent perfuaſion from deceiving us. 
Are there no evil ſeeds within, we mult take 
care they be not there ſown, and that while the 
mind flumbers concupiſcence be not attack'd, 
as Eve was while Adam ſlept. We mult take 
cage that appearance ſeduceth us not, nor the 
OW i, 1 objects 
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objects corrupt us either by their ſweetneſs, as 
hope or love; or by violence, as fear, hate, 
anger, and the like. Here then morality is of 
uſe, it is on this account abſolutely neceſſary 
for all women to give them hght continually, 


and to animate them more in the perfuit of 


goodneſs and eſchewing evil, in proportion to 


their skill and knowledge. | 


Can this'be denied? Or can it otherwiſe hap- 

n bur that from this ſcience they will have a 
ronger confidence in the love of virtue and 
hatred of vice, as they more Clearly ſee the de- 
formity of the one and the beauty of the other. 
Who can fear any exceſs herein, or leſt women 
ſhould become todo learned, except the igno- 
rant and the vitious, who cannot endure a per- 
ſon ſhould either contradift or furpaſs them? 
Such as love not good things or know them not, 
are the only 2 5 who oppoſe the ſcience of 


living well, and approve not the learning an art, 


which to be ignorant of can be of no ſervice, 
nor in the knowledge of it is there any danger. 

For granting that morality had no fort of 
good in it, what harm can it-do to women? 
Suppoſe it were not abfolutely neceffyry, ei- 
ther to ſubdue their paſſions within, or to 
reift the ſweetneſs or violence of objects 
without ; what peril can attend the know- 
ledge of it? What grounds for any fear? 
Will women be more flaves to their 


nen they know them to be irregular mo- 
T1. | tions 


paſſions, 
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tions that diſturb the interior faculties, and are 
not only enemies to virtue but altogether con- 
trary to the tranquillity of the mind? Wl! 
they be more lightly ſtirred up to anger when 
they learn that it is a ſhort fit of madneſs *, and 
that it the other paſſions diſorder us, this quite 
blinds and tranſports us? Would they be less 
given to chaſtity, when they are taught that un- 
hallowed love inſpires a thouſand irkſom as well 
as ſhameful thoughts, and that ſuch as are in- 
fected with it muſt be contented to live in in- 
quietude and infamy ? KY 


Laſtly, Can there be any danger in womens. 


knowing there is a @yereign good, which is the 
end as well as the ſource of all other, and which 
the wiſe ought always to have in their mind for 
the rule of their actions, as the archer has his 
eye fix'd on the blank, when he lets fly his ar- 
rows ? Can any one think, that what regulates 
the intentions of men corrupts thoſe of women? 
Are their minds weaken'd by that which 
ſtrengthens ours? Can we think they will learn 
vice in the very ſchool of virtue? This is truly 
an unjuſt opinion, and quite contrary both to 
the good inclinaiton of women and the good ct- 
fects of morality. 

How ſhould their better knowing the de for- 
mity of evil give them a ſtronger fancy therc- 
to? Whatever ſome may think, this ſcience can 
never be prejudicial to them; as the knowledge 


Ira ſuror brevis et. Hor, Epiſt, i. 2. 62, ; 
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of diſeaſes alters not the health of phyſicians, 
that of the paſſions diſturbs not the tranquillity 
of philoſophers. On the contrary, as we are 
not the 2 ſenſible of the acceſs and pain 
of the headach or of a fever, ſor not knowing 
the cauſe or the effects of them, nor leſs broken 
in pieces, for not ſeeing the rocks and ſhelves 3 
ignorance in morality may not only not be uſe- 
ful, but altogether dangerous. I own that ſome 
advantage might be drawn from not knowing 
evil, provided that it always remained hid ; 
and if, in ſpite of us, our irregular appetites 
ſhould not bring us to the knowledge of it. 
But certainly our nature is fo corrupt, that al- 
though we muſt take a great deal of pains to 
ſtudy what is good, yet to learn what is not 
ſo, we have no need of either ſchool or col- 
lege: Guides are neceſſary for our finding 
the right path, but not for our going aſtray. 

Cod, ſays an holy father, made the light, but 
darkneſs was neither by creation nor command, 
As it came of itſelf therefore into the world 
there needs no art to give it entrance into the 
mind, but much is required to repel it thence ; 


; 


there muſt be a ſchool for the ſcience of virtue, 


but there needs nane for vice. What then? 


Becauſe nature alone points out to us evil, muſt 
we employ no pains or ſtudy to know good ? 
Becauſe the earth brings forth many ſuperflu- 
ous things, muſt we not till it and ſow good 


ſced that it may produce what is uſeful and 


profitable 
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pttofftable for man? We muſt hi ourſelves 
_ rhetefbre to this ſtudy, if we * over. 
come the vidous and corrupt ht, Bt of our nt. 
ture. Wotnen muſt learn ths holy agritul. 
ture, if they intend to practiſe virtue aich the 
uttri6ft confidence and Tatifaftion, 

I doubt not but ſome will Here ſtart an ob. 
jection againft my murmer of proving this fei. 
ence neceſſary , there are many women, chey 
will ſay, who have never ſtudied, and yet hav: 
I'd difereetly, and beten conſtantly virtuous, 
But I think — cre needs no great pains to 1 
fer them; will ſoon 0 their error, 
they will nl er che difference between d 
who are good merely by conſtitution, and choſt 

who add to this inclination the ſeverd 
aids of fcience and ſtudy, The virtue of the 
formet is, as it —_ tfembling and uncertam; 
and we ma ge from their practifing it with- 
42 1 it hath alſo lefs ſectrity, lefs con- 
tenttrent, and lefs honour. 

Stich 28 are good after this fort are like oft 
who are placed in a fine ſeat or garden of plea- 
fure, but who have neither artis nor ſtrength 
to defend themſelves when any one would dif: 
place them. The firft that attacks them caſily 
gteſporls them of their poſſeffions, and the 1calt 
violehce tutus them out; and indeed no one 
can well call us either ingenious or happy, if we 
| know not that we are fo ourſelves; we can ne- 
ver have * or skill . this reflect on; 
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vickout it the learted ate not fit in thelt us 
nion, nor the virtuous in their probity. 
ſcience of manners therefołè is ech) netel- 
ſaty to tender our good inclinations more ſe- 
cure, and more. ſtr to oblige us in the 
putfait of good; for, hid doubt, tho me wo- 
Nen may be virxtuous without knowing the rules 
of morality, they would be {6 after ahdther 


manner, were they well vers d therein. 


We tnay ſay of them the fame that is faid of 
all ſuch as have excellent common ſenſt z IV 255 
foaſon tell from the mere lig b. of ante, 180 
bull re AD till bitter 1 1 bf OOTY 
ſcituce. is but an imperf 
fal need of aid to do that ** My 
which it 6fly-dots by chance. And thus it 
with the probity of women who know aj 
they as much deſerve our pity as our 
ſince with morality they 955 d be at Vit 50 
one degtee more ; Inft64d of common 
virtue it would then 4 hetolt. 

And here I muſt like wife anſwer thoſe who 
lay, that Knowledge prevents not women from 
being bad, any more than ignorance from be. 
ing virtuous; and If they cannot contend with 
us by dint of argument, they will attack us 
with ekamples; they will tell us, for inftanc 
of Sappbs who had the re tatioh bf bein 
learned, arid yet was fo itifected with a ſcan. 
dalous jove-affa air, that ſhe could not cure her- 
ſelſ by a leap frotn the fock Z2utar? ; Where ne- 

| vertheleſt 
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5 vertheleſs many lovers had found a remedy, 
* and to which Jupiter himſelf, as the poets ſay, 
1 often applied, when extraordinarily piqued ar 
any beauty. They will object to us Sempronia, 
who was well-skilled in Greek and Latin, and 
yet very diſſolute; with Oriſtilla and many 
| others, to ſhew that women may know a great 
f deal of good, and yet be guilty of much evil; 
but ſuch examples are to little purpoſe, or any 
; proofs they can bring. I own that a woman 
may know morality, tho' ſhe follows not the 
rules and precepts thereof ; and that the prac- 
tice of virtue does not always accompany the 
knowledge of it : As they who are ignorant of 
morality may yet behave well, ſuch as know 
it may yet do amiſs; bur if ignorance prevents 
the former from being more perfect in virtue, 
| knowledge prevents the latter from being ex- 

| ceſſive in their vileneſs, 7 | 
| And how can it be expected that the light 
pl this ſcience ſhould infallibly be followed, 
when even that of grace itſelf is ſometimes re- 
ſiſted ? We may add, that as the moſt silful 
hyſicians cure not all diſeaſes, the wiſeſt phi- 
Cookers correct not always the vitious inclina- 
tions; philoſophy does not make us impecca- 
ble, any more than phyſic not ſubject to mala- 
dies. The ſtubbornneſs of our mind or conſti- 
tution often reſiſts the rules or the effects both 
of che one and the other, but this by no mears 
prevents their being uſeful, We ought not ns 
th 
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this account to reject morality, or think it un- 
neceſſary, even to thoſe who follow it not in- 
urely in their conduct. If ſuch as have ſtudied 


it ceaſe not however to be vitious, they would 


undoubtedly have been more ſo had they been 
intirely ignorant. 

We may ſay of women who fin notwitliſtand- 
ing the aſſiſtance of knowledge, what is ſaid of 
thoſe who die under the hands of a phyſician, 
aſter all that could be done to ſave them: Per- 
haps they would not have laſted ſo long, bad they 
not followed his preſcriptions ; if he could not pro- 
long life any farther, they owe it to him for ſome 
time. Morality does as much when the repug- 
nancy of our conſtitution prevents the good eſ- 
fects of its precepts ; if it cauſes us not to 
gain an intire victory, at leaſt it makes us hold 
out for ſome time; if it makes not our courſe 
to paſs the mid-day, at leaſt it continues it all the 
morning. So far then it does good; but ſup- 

ſe it was uſeleſs to ſome women, what can 


be ſaid to divert them from the ſtudy of mora- 


liry, which might not be ſaid to prevent men 
from applying themſelves thereto ? Will they 
deſpiſe it, becauſe the moſt knowing have er- 
red? Or will they renounce it, becauſe Ariſtotle 
was amorous, Seneca ambitious, and Plato gi- 
ven to luxury? 1 1 . 
And if we muſt not abandon philoſophy, 
becauſe we meet with ſome philoſophers not fo 
upright as they ought to be ; why ſhould wo- 
| men 
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men contemn the ſciente of manners, becauſt 
ſome have been found not the leſs vitious for 
their skill therein; ſurely this reaſon is t00 


weak to divert them from it: Beſides I can 


aſſure them, that ſuch examples are very rare, 
I am ſpeaking only of the ſcience of morality, 
and not of many others which may be uſele t» 
them if not dangerous; nor of certain at, 
the knowledge whereof cauſeth no better . 
fects in the mind than comets have in the ir, 
the light o which is commonly attended with 
forne walign influence, 

Nor would I be thought to make any 0. 
logy for Sappho or Sempronia: I gtant that the 
former was guilty in her too violent love for 
Phacn; but how does this affect morality, o 


dow that an excellent poeteſs had too ſtrong 


paſſions ? Need we wonder that wifdom and 
poeſy ſhould ſometimes diſagree * And woult 
it not be a greater miracle to fee in many the 
two enemies reconciled ? Thete is a great dcn 
of difference between making, verſes and doing 
good works, There are but too many won, 
who ſpend their time in writing bad verfes, and 
who take more pains to put their words in rhime, 
han to ſhew reaſon in their actions and pru- 
dence in their condi, AR 

Wie ma By as much of Sempronia as of 


$4ppÞ2 ; This lady, faith Saligt 1 ſung and dan- 


* 'The wife of D. Brutus. 
T Saluft in Bell. Catilin. F 
41 


cid 
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ted Mitre elan Shan is nete ſfaty for a virti 
oman of ber quabity , with many other qudlifi- 
cations that ar ofily ih/IFinehtal to luxus; but 
very thing tvus dearer to ber Iban Modeſty and de- 
corum : It is bard to ſay, which ſbe was kſs ſpar- 
ing of, ber money of ber reputation; ſuch then is 
this famous hiſtorian's opimon concerning this 
tzdy's ſinging and dancing; ſo that there are 
ſciances which reſtrain not vice. 

Not that I would be thought to war againſt. 
poetry, eloquence, or other elegant arts; l 
now that hiſtory commends the chaſtity of 
the Sibyls, and fable that of the Muſes, I 
know too, that Hof tina was not tlie leſs 
chaſte becauſe ſhe was eloquent“; that Corth- 
1:4 + was eſteem'd virtuous, tho? ſhe five 
times gain'd the ptize ih poetry from̃ Pindas him- 
ſelf; that Erima t was not thought leſs innocent 

* The daughter of Har ben us, Who pleaded the cauſe 
of the Reman matrons fo eloquently, that for her ſake 
part of the tribuxe impoſed upon chem Was femittéd. 

F Crus, of Thaſpie, ot ateoiding to others of G. 
#inrh, She is taken notice of by Pufarhins and Panfu, 
and Prepert. lib. ii. „ 

Et ſua quum anti ua commitil ſcripia Corinnæ, 

Carminapuꝛr Ffimles foo putal mY il. 

See Plutarch, on the Athinians ; and on Muſice. 

t Eriniza of Jeu, or according to Euſturbi in, of Lao. 
or Telas, She wrote a poem called E/acate, conſiſting of 
zog verſes in the Folic and Doric dialect, likewiſe ſeveral 
epigrams. She was cotemporary with $4þphs, ati died 


in the tiventieth year of Wer 4þp8., 
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than other young women of her time, tho? at 
the age of twenty her poetry was more admir- 


ed than that of Hemer; and that faint eren 


finds no fault with Eunomia for making as good 
verſes as her father Nazarius. 


I would be cautious of oppoſing any thing 
that in ſome meafure can adorn the mind; it 
would be wrong to decry what is agreeablc n 
order to praiſe what is uſeful : I only ſay, that 
it is not enough for women to know, like ap- 
pho and Sempronia, the art of dancing or 
writing well, if they know not how to live 
well; that not having time ſuficient for 


neceſſary things, there is no reaſon thy 


ſhould ſpend the better part of it on things 


that are indifferent or ſuperfluous : And that, 


as in the opinion of Sa/uſt, there are ſci- 
ences which tend to luxury, morality incites us 


only to virtue, and that ſtu.!y it as hard as we 


can, there is no fear of being corrupted. 
I mean not, in order to prove this, to fil 
my diſcourſe with the many excellent examples 


which hiſtory preſents to us; tho? they would | 


ſuit well with my deſign, and ferve to ſhew 
that there is nothing in morality but What is 
ure, and that it teacheth nothing but prov ity. 


I intend not to deſcribe at large the many 
learned women who have been ſuch admirers 


of this ſcience, as, in order to ſhun all manner 


of avocation, renbunced all buſineſs and the 
common diverſions of their time; as, for in. 
| f ſtance, 
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tance, Cleobuline * daughter to one of the wiſe 
men of Greece, who made a vow of virginity, 
that ſhe might be the leſs diverted from 
her ſtudies and the practice of morality ; the 
daughter alſo of Pyibagoras, who during her 
| whole life did nothing elſe but teach publicly 
this ſcience, ſo as to keep an open ſchool for 
other young women, and to read them lectures 
ſtead « of her father : And Theano her diſciple 
ſo renown'd for her virtue, and who hath left fo 
many fine - writings for the good conduct of 
manners, and ſuch excellent books for the 
glory and inſtruction of her ſex f. 

1 intend not to make mention of all that 
have wrote learnedly on this ſubject, as Sulpi- 
tia the wife of Calenus, who wrote on the no- 
rals of married women, with ſo much art and 
underſtanding that Martial commends her 
books as a maſter-piece of the kind ||: Or of all 
that were skilled in this ſcience at the time of 
the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians, as Tecla 
the diſciple of ſaint Paul; Priſcilla r who 

* She was ſo called from her father's name, Ctobulus ; 


her other name was Eumetis, See Plutarch's banquet of 


the ſeven wiſe men. Diog. Laert. in the life of Cleobu- 
l. Athen. x. 15. 


+ Her name was Damo. See Moreri. 
{ After the death of Pythagoras ſhe preſided in his 
ſchool : She wrote in verſe a treatiſe on the Pythagorean 
NE ns Diog. Laert. Jamblic. in the life of Porbogoras 


x. Epigr. 35, 38. 
. The fir martyr among women, A. D. 49. 


1t Ads xvüi. 2, 26. Rom. xvi. 3. 
| inftruQted 


# 
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igen; or who were afterwards excellent in 


dime of ſaint Jeram, as Lela, Damatrias, 
Euſt ac bium, Funia, Paula, Hereniie, and many 


others, whoſe lives We need only coplider, o 


learn that the ſcience gf manners hath nothing 
in it that can giye offence, ſince fo many holy 
vomen applied themſelyes thereto. There is no 
need of all theſe examples, eſpecially where 
there are the ſtrongeſt reaſons 3 we Have proofs 
more than enough to ſhew that morality is a 
fountain maſt, pure, wherein there is nofear of 
being deſtroyed by the reflection, like as in that 
wherein Naraſſus look d, or of being inſected 
by bathin g, as in that of Sie. It is here that 

the charmis of Circe have no force to poiſon us 
Wich pleaſure, or to change a — ot into 
a monſter. Here we need not fear the jlluſions 
pf {clt-love to make us embrace a ſhadow, or 
be ſmitten with ourſelves. This fountain can- 
not be prejudicial to us, whether we uſe-it for 
a bath or mirrour; it ſhews us our ſpots. and 


* 


how to rub them out. 

It is not fo with other arts and ſciences. 
Eloquence may accuſe the innocent and defend 
the guilty, whereas morality always praiſcs 


* When her father Dio/core: found that ſhe was turn'd 
 ehriftianhe was greatly enraged, and deliver'd her biw- 
= to the executioner ; and after ſhe had endyred pay 
ſevere tortures, he himſelf by leave of the judge iomcte 
off her head with a ſword, ap 3 + od | 

Fe ; virtue, 
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virtue and condemns vice: Same arts are indif- 
ferent as to good or evil, and take not pa 
with the ane any more than with the other; 
but ho” N K is never indifferent to vice, it is 
us pro enemy ; Its as contrary to it, As 
les to death, or light to darkneſs. 1 la- 
| bours iaceſſantly in the defence of virtue; it 
keeps us from inſolence in good fortune and 
deſpair in bad ; it fortifies us againſt the aſ- 
fault of our paſſions ; it gives us courage in 
danger and comfart in affliction; it is uſeſul 
in every time of life, condition, or circumſtance. 
It is nat like thoſe vain ſciences, which ahan- 
don us in time of need, and ſerve to no other 
purpoſe than to make a ſhe w of and parade. 
Of what uſe is aſtrolqgy to a man ſhut up in 
a dungeon? Of what advantage is it to him to 
| know the ſecret influences and all the revolu- 
| tions of the heayens, when he can neither ſee 
the heavens nor the earth? Of what ſervice ig 
8 during a ſtarm ? It may be able to de- 
cribe it perhaps, but can it appeaſe its fury, 
or ſtill the raging winds? What aid can ti 
art military give to a man attacked with my 
violent paſſion? Can he defend himſelf wi 
his ſword againſt an inviſible enemy? Of what 
ſervice was the valour of Ajax to him againſt 
the ſtroke of his deſpair? Or even that of 
Mars againſt the ſharp. fits of love? Indeed, 
moſt of the. ſciences are of very little uſe to- 


wards hindering us from being culpable or 
wretched, ns It 
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It is morality alone that can properly de'end 


us againft affliction or vice; it will ſtand by u 


when all the other diſappear. While the poet 


trembles at the apprehenſion of danger, nor it 


able to draw any aſſiſtance from his trade, tho 
his budget be full of ſonnets, epigrams, or ele- 
gies z morality will furniſh him with all that is 
neceſſary either for the avoiding evil or the 
enduring it patiently; it will give him 
ſtrength and courage, and he will find the art 
of reaſoning of much more avail than the art 
of rhiming. „ | 
While the whole ſcience of judicial aſtrology 
cannot throw a ray of light upon the eye or 
mind of a wretch in priſon, morality will light 
up flambeaux on every fide, and ſhew him 
| heaven in ſpite of all the darkneſs that fur- 
rounds him; it will diſcover the ſtars, whoſe 
aſpect is not hidden from the wiſe, tho' their 
eyes be hood-wink'd, or even put out. Laſt 
ly, while the ſoldier cannot uſe his ſword, and 
hath no arms to defend himſelf from iquic- 
| rude or a fever, this ſcience wilt give him 
wherewithal to reſiſt the evils of body and 
mind; it will furniſh him with bucklers cither 
for the warding off the blow or healing his 
wounds. 9 
There is nothing wherein morality contri- 
butes not its ſervice, as it is a faithful compa- 


nion in the greateſt extremities, in the moſt irk- 
ſom inquietude, and in the moſt ſevere mala- 
ER ct e e 
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Ges. Hear what Seneca ſaith ; it is neceſſary 


here to uſe the authority of that philoſopher, 


| who hath been eſteem'd in all ages for this our 


ſcience, in order to ſhew women what profit 
they may draw therefrom in the greateſt evils 
that can happen to them. Mould to God, faith 
he, ſpeaking to his mother, my father bad not 
paid ſo much deference to cuſtom, and that he had 
permitted you to have employ's more of your 
time in the ſcience of the wiſe. Had you known 
more of morality, you would have felt leſs af- 
flition. © 1 ſhould not have been at any trouble to 
comfort you, or find out reaſons to render my 
baniſhment ſupportable to you; I ſhould only 
pray you to make uſe of thoſe which you had at- 
quired by this ſtudy; you would have had ne 


| need to be inſtructed, but only to be put in mind 
| of being conſtant. 


This is what Seneca writes to his mother 
concerning the uſefulneſs of morality ; but he 
goes further and prays her, ancient as ſhe 
was, to ſtudy it, and employ the reſt of her 
days in application thereto. He, adviſeth her 
not to regard her age ; and ſhews her that this 
will always be of ſervice to her in 8 


| her againſt all the attacks of bad fortune, 


even teach her the art to vanquiſh death. He 
prays her to conſider, with what might ſhe 
would refiſt misfortunes, if ſhe knew morali 

more perfectly, when from the little ſhe had 
- Yor 1 1 08 learn'd 
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| learn'd of it-ſhe had gather'd ſo much reſo. Magzin(t 
/  _, tHition and courage. Fed more fo 
1H Whatever flight knowledge women may muſic, 
have of it, it will always be of ſervice io them; Wis their 


| fince if their own reaſoning ſuſficeth not, they Whaning « 
may at leaſt make uſe of that of others; if Ware learn 
they ſee not as yet clearly the right way of but div 
conduct, they at leaſt have no averſion for Mquack « 
their guide; Por of what avail is it, adds this ¶ lave ſtu 
j philoſopher, o offer comfort to women, who k19 medics 
5 no otber ſciences but thoſe which ſoften or cor- Nccwe ch 
rupt them? We may poſſibly alleviate their 4iſ- Worth all 
treſſes, but cannot cure them; we may lull their Myhiloſor 
pans, but we cannot provide a complete remedy. Havi 
They mult be treated like infants who know Nrowards 
nothing more than to complain, and by their W{Wus now 
cries alone ſhew their malady; it matters not to Mui; : 
them, whether the medicines preſeribed are ¶ courag' 


2 proper, ſo they be not bitter. The leaſt light , Were 
; dazzles them, and reafon does not preſent her- {Wmoralit) 
f ſelf to them but in diſguiſe : I mean, that tho N precept. 
| we may leſſen their pain, we cannot eradicate N de con! 
| it. Inſtead of permitting our advice to reach v ſurp: 
| the bottom of the ſoul, they deny it entrance; ¶ Paulin 
[7 the remedies to be applied therefore cannot be ¶ che mo 
| thoſe that are moſt uſeful. | ls con| 
6 Inſtead of demanding from them the c ver. But 
| iſe of their reaſon, we muſt rather provibit I to hu 
| | it; leſt they ſhould employ againſt themiclves N 71moxe? 


what others, better inſtructed, would only uf with all 


againſt WW * She 


mote for them than recommend plays, walks, 
muſic, or the like, to divert them; ſuch then 
is their danger when under affliction : The rea- 
ſoning of morality effectually heals thoſe-who 
are learned therein, like a skilful phyſician ; 
but diverſions. only cure the ignorant, as a 
quack or mountebank. We treat thoſe who 
have ſtudied in another manner; we apply re- 
medics more glorious and profitable z we de- 


ceive chem not, in order to cure them; we ſet 
forth all that is excellent in morality or ſolid in 


philoſophy. 


Having ſeen how Sende demean'd himſelf 


towards his mother when under affliction, let 
us now fee how he acted with regard to his 


wife; and with what ſort of reaſoning he en- 


courag'd her, when ſhe was condemn'd to death 
by Nero; or rather let us confider the fruits of 


morality in this lady, when animated by the 


precepts of this ſcience. She not only equals 
the conſtancy of her husband, but even ſeems 
to ſurpaſs it. If Seneca dies to obey Nero, 
Paulina dies only to oblige Seneca: There is 


te more glory in her dying, becauſe there is 


keſs conſtraint; 


But to go on, the ſtile that Plutarch writes. 


In to his wife upon the death of their daughter 


arena &, is very remarkable; he treats her 
vith all the tenderneſs of reaſon and affection ; 


She was about two years old. 


F 2 . 
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againſt their enemies. We can do nothing 
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he ſpeaks to her as to the wife of a philoſopher; 


to comfort her he repreſents to her the will of 


| God, which ought to be the rule of ours; he 


tells her of the happineſs of another life, and 
the miſeries of this; and to this purpoſe le 
makes uſe of the richeſt and moſt ſublime argu. 
ments; he maintains a providence and thc im. 
mortality of the ſoul ; or rather he ſends her nt 
conſolation but compliments, to thank her tor 
not ſtanding in need of ſuch comforts. And to 
thew, how far he was aſſured of the firength 
of her mind, he writes not to her ſo much to 
demand firmneſs and conſtancy in this confi, 


as to praiſe her for the teſtimony ſhe had give 


of it on the like occaſions. 

He praiſes her tor having on the death of her 
eldeſt fon, and of another“ after him, ſhewn 6 
much courage, and ſo wiſely temper'd the reſolu- 
tion and tenderneſs of an AccoupLIsn'D Wo- 
MAN. And yet her loſs was great; for beſides the 
many good qualities of this her youngeſt ſon, for 
which any indifferent perſon wou'd have regret- 
ted the lots of him, Plutarch obſerves, that h4 
mother had ſuckled him herſelf, and had not on) 
been at great pains to rear him, but had ai 
ufer d on his account a ſevere inciſion in ht! 
breaſt, She was not, he adds, like ſome certain 
mothers who are exceſſroe in their grief, and pwr 


forth the moſt lamentable cries on the death of 
their children, tho" they had been at no iroubi 


* Whoſe name was Cheron. 
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» rai/ing them, and ſcaree had ever ſeen them 
but in the arms of their nurſe ; or perbaps bad 
ſometimes vouchſafed to dandle them, looking up- 
m them rather as a paſtime 'than the objett of 
afellion. e 
Her mind was not leſs affectionate and cha- 


nitable than generous and noble; if ſhe follow'd 


reaſon in regretting the loſs of her children with 
moderation, it was after having follow'd na- 
ture in raifing them with love. We may eaſi- 
ly judge from her taking ſo much pains in 
bringing them up, that if ſhe mourn'd not for 
them as ſome mothers would, it was not be- 
cauſe ſhe had leſs affection, but only lets mean- 
neſs of foul z when with all her care and pain 
ſo little diforder was ſeen in the houſe, and fo 
Jitle change in her countenance, that the 
friends and neighbours of Plutarch, who came 
to condole with her, could not think the news 
was true of the child's death. Never was the 
mourning of a woman accompanied with leis 
ceremony; never was woman's grief leſs un- 
courteous than hers, It did not hinder her 
from entertaining her acquaintance and rclati- 
tions with her uſual complaiſance and caſy 
pace ſo that all were conſtrained to admire 
. inſtead of pitying and complaining wuh 
"A | 5 

Now to what muſt we attribute the con- 
ſtancy and decency of this lady, but to the ſci- 
ence of manners, which ſhe had learn'd from 
FF 2 the 
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the example and converſation of her husband 
Indeed, had morality no other good effects, 


and was it not otherwiſe neceſſary for women 
than as it fortifies their mind againſt the aſſaults 


of bad fortune, this undoubredly would be 
ſufficient reaſon to invite them to the ſtudy o 
it; for what can be more commendable n !if 
than to ſee a perſon of ſuch noble conſtancy, 
as not to change, like ſome women, thcir e. 
ſolution or countenance every moment ? 

What can be more excellent in a woman 
than this æquanimity, which ſets them ſo much 
above the moſt fatal accidents? On the con- 
trary, what can be more irk ſom than to live with 
thoſe whom every the leaſt affliction intirely caſts 
down; whole demeanor is changed only with 
the fear of evil, and the leaſt misfortune makes 
them peeviſh and angry with all about them 
Yet ſuch is the diforder that ariſes from the 1s- 
norance of morality, when the ſlighteſt diſtrels 
fo overwhelms them, as that no kind of reaſon- 
ing is ſtrong enough to make their mind ealy, 
or converſation equal. But we mult not think 
that this is the only advantage to be drawn 
from this ſcience, the making our behaviour 
more pleaſant, and our company more agree. 

able, . 
Beſides the conſtancy and ſtrength of mind 
that it teacheth us, is there any one good quality 
deſirable in life or for ſociety, that does no: find 
a perſect leſſon here? Upon a thoroug exi- 
Es - * mination 
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d; mination and ſearch after what is capable of ren- | 

. dering us moſt agreeable, we ſhall find that it | 

en is not © raught in any other ſchool but that of | 

Irs morality. For what 1s required to this pur- 11 

2 poſe, but that a perſon ſhould be good-hu- 1 

of WW mour'd, not piqued at every trifle, not falſe = 

fe or deceitful, not given to the ſpirit of contra- i 

Y, diction, not bold or confident in her behaviour | 

e. or diſcourſe, not injurious through gaiety of | 
heart, or inclined to rallery at the expence of | 

n others? Theſe, I think, are the principal qua- 

ich lities that one would wiſh for in a companion. 

on- And are not theſe taught by morality? Does 

th not Ariſtotle employ a fourth part of his ethics 

ats in deſcribing the virtues neceſſary tor converſa- 

ith tion? Here he lets forth that deſirable ſweet- 1 

kes WW nets that prevents us from being touchy and | | 

n ? exceptions, that freedom and candour which | 

ig. abhors diſſimulation and affectation, that com- 

els piaiſance which reaſonably adapts itſelf to the 

on. diſcourſe and opinions of our converſants, 

% that pleaſantneſs which is never out of hu- 


mour, when others are diſpos'd to mirth and 
innocent recreation; that modeſty which pre- 
vents our ſay ing any thing rude or indecent. In 
ſhort, is is morality that gives us lectures of 
civility as well as of probuy, and teacheth us 
the art of pleaſing, as well as of ſubduing the 
p:Tions and leading a good life. 

We muſt Fot think therefore that in order 
to ſtudy this ſcience, it is neceſſary to retire to 

F 4 | the 
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| the cloſet and ſhun company; morality is not | 
| a virtue of ſuch a melancholy caſt ; it is a pro- m 
| bity, that is by no means an enemy to gentili- 40 
l ty. On the contrary, I dare aver that no ſort 1 
| of civility can be complete without it ; and no 
. that, to know the world, does not only con- "all 
1 fiſt in paying compliments or making curteſics: ſu 
i For ſince true civility ought to be accompanied be 
| with diſcretion, for fear of ſpeaking improper- an 
iy ; and with probity, for fear of ſaying a tale th 
| thing in order to pleaſe ; it is impoſſible to W. 
. know it rightly, without having before learned or 
the rules and precepts of morality, w] 
T7238 There is nothing then, I think, that can be 10 
F objected; and that we need not ſtay to anſwer ge 

# | thoſe who ſay, that women in order to apply ; 
Fi themſelves to this ſcience, muſt prefer the to 
| | pleafure of converſation and of reading to the ty 
| | neceſſary buſineſs and care of a family ; and co 
| | that it is not proper for ladies eſpecially, or for ot 
. thoſe who have no need to be under concem 1 g. 
| for their behaviour. This objection is- weak pe 
a4 and frivolous, ſince ceconomy ſeems a part of af 
| morality, and muſt draw from hence its rulcs ar 
(| and principles. I ſee no reaſon then, why we feel 
LT may not conclude, that of all the ſciences there an 
a is none more proper for women than this of m 
manners; it teaches them all that is neceſlary th 

to render their actions virtuous, and their con- | 
verſation agreeable ; it gives them the means of gr 
conquering either bad inclinations or bad fortune. 3 
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It is the ſhorteſt as well as the moſt- uſeful 
method to form the complete gentleman and the 
accompliſh*'d woman; tor rightly to conſider 
who they are that merit theſe titles, we need 
not deſcend to the particular circumſtances of 
each profeſſion ; this would be impoſſible and 
fuperfluous, ſince we muſt then write as many 


books as there are different faſhions of living; 


and to ſay, that among all the conditions of life 
there is but one proper for the gentleman, 
which muſt be look'd for among courtiers 
only, is an abſurd and unjuſt opinion: Fer, 


why may not an excellent writer, a great gt 


loſopher, or an eloquent orator be call 
gentleman with as much right as a courtzer / 
What? Can we think this title pecultar only 
to thoſe who ſometimes prefer intereſt to ami- 
ty, and fortune to virtue? who not very un- 
commonly profeſs ignorance, and to know no 
other art byt that of deceiving with a good 
grace, and concealing their vices under the ap- 


| pearance of probity ; who are more anxious 


after a ſmart air than a found judgment; who 
are always talking of their dogs, and horſes, 


fencing, dancing, plays, dreſs, and the like ; 


and indeed know many things which a man 
may very well be ignorant of without loſing. 


the title of a gentleman ? 


But ſuppoſing theſe galantries, ſtudiedairs, and 
graces were neceſfary, ſurely theſe are not what 
15 to be moſt eſteem'd, or the only things that 

| 5 „ are 
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plain and eaſy. 
noble the moral, but ſupport, aſſiſt, direct, 
and encourage them; chriſtian virtue brings 
the fame advantage to moral virtues, as the 


are to be learned. Theſe are but, as I may 
ſay, the externals either of man or woman; 


and I beg it may be look'd upon as an infalli- 


ble truth, that as neither ſex can acquire eſteem 


without having prudence, it is impoſſible to 


have prudence without probity, or probity 
without morality, This is the foundation of 
all my diſcourſes, and ought to be fo of every 
intention. e 1 
Eſpecially women oughtto think, that they are 
much more oblig'd than the heathens to apply 
themſelves to the ſcience of moral virtue, be- 
cauſe they are promis'd other rewards for the 


practice of it; their obligation is the greater, 


becauſe the way to dune, is now more 
Chriſtian virtues not only en- 


rational ſoul to the more groſs and ſenſitive, 


when it is infuſed therein. I have no mind to 


perſue this matter further, and to fling into 
one diſcourſe all that I intend for the following 
chapters; wherein I ſhall endeavour to demon- 
ſtrate, God willing, that chriſtianity by no 
means hinders women from being agreeable to 
men of ſenſe; that the piety, which God re- 


- quires at our hands, is not contrary to that 


eourteous behaviour. that is requiſite to make 
converſation amiable ; and that, if there was 
never any age, wherein a woman could be {aid 


- 
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to be accompliſh'd without the moral virtues, - 
ic is impoſſible to form ſuch a one in this, with- 
out wiſhing her adorn'd with chriſtian virtue, 


| | | \ 
Th COQUETTE. 1 

ER E women to apply themſelves to 4 
the ſcience of manners, we ſhould not 11 

ſee ſo many coquettes; there would 1 

be more genuine ſimplicity, and leſs x 

affectation in their actions; they would know if 
that, beſides the care of a good conſcience and Tx 

of the internal faculties, they ought to ſhew _ | 


the viſible ſigns of probity in their counte- 
nance, and that the modeſty required of them 
regards not only the face but their intentions 
and thoughts, Indeed, ſince we cannot live 


but in ſome company or other we muſt endea- y 
vour to give a good opinion of our life; we A 


muſt be afraid of infecting ſociety by ſcandal ; 
we muſt appear good for our own intereſt on 
the account of reputation, and alſo for the in- 
tereſt of the public on the account of example. 

We mult take care that the externals con- 
demn us not, and ſo behave as if from the 
ſlighteſt motion of the body that of the ſoul 
may receive a prejudice, The wiſe man 1 

we 
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well as the orator, ought to regard action and 
geſture; levity of mind betrays itſelf in our 
behaviour upon the leaſt obſervation, And as 
they who have not patience to ſtay till the 
dolle ſtrikes, need only look cn the dial to 
know the hour; ſo they who cannot diſcover 
our deſigns before we ſpeak, need only exa- 
mine the countenance, and poſſibly they may 


ſce our thoughts as clearly as the hour of the 
8 day upon the dial of the clock, 


It is here they may better learn what we 
are, than either from diſcourſe, or by phyſiog- 
nomy; becauſe phyſiognomy ſhews only what 
we may be, but the countenance betrays what 


we really are; fo that he who was deceiv'd up- 


on ſeeing the picture of Svcrates, would not 
rha have been wrong in his judgment, had 
5 85 10 man himſelf. If in the picture of 
ſaw the vitiouſneſs of his inchna- 

tions, perhaps he would have perceiv'd in 
his mien and gefture that he had intirely ſub- 
dued them. Phyſiognomy therefore is not ſo 


rertain as the countenance itſelf; for ſtudy, ex- 


amples, and the preſent juncture of affairs 
may change or correct our inclinations; but 
whether it be art or nature or both together, 
that have ſormed our internal part, the coun- 
tenance is always the living image of it, and 


the ſmoke as it were of the fire that burn 
| within, 


Let 
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Lt not any one talk of feigning and deceiv- 

ing the eyes by a falſe appearance; I know 
well enough how far artifice can go: This co- 
medy laſts not long; the perſon will ſoon ap- 
pear notwithſtanding any counterfeit z; whatever 
pains we may take to diſguiſe ourſelves, the 
conſcience diſcovers itſelf in our carriage when 
ic cannot ſo well expreſs itſelf in ſpeech. Our 
heart depends not ſo much upon us for its mo- 
tions, as our tongues for diſcourſe; we can 
more eaſily help ſpeaking than ' bluſhing ; and 
baſkfulneſ is not ſo much in our power as 

ſilence : If the guilty may be wiſe enough not to 
divulge their crime, they ſometimes cannot hin- 
der their countenances from betraying them; the 
inward torture of remorſe ſigns their confeſſion 
in the diſorder of their — on 5 
come to the rack or gibbet. | 
On this account perhaps it is more caly to 
deceive the blind than the deaf, or to diſſem- 
ble before the one than the other z and from 
hence too perhaps they who have conſider- d 
this affair, ſay there are two ſorts of phyſio- 
gnomy, the one natural, the other acquir- 
ed; this ſhews the preſent paſſions, that 
only ſuch as we may be ſubject to by birth; 

and the natural we think the leſs important, 
becauſe not ſo many live according to their in- 
clinations, as according to habit. 

But granting it wereotherwiſe certain, and chat 
its conjectures are ſtrong enough, whereby to 


judge 


n 
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judge of probity or vitiouſneſs, when we l. 


low our conſtitution and act rather accordir 
to the (ſuppos'd) influence of the ſtars than 
by the conduct of reaſon ; ſince the one is not 
in our power, we ought to correct the other 


which depends upon ourſelves, and render tal: 


the appearance of vice in the lineaments ot the 
face, by the decent modeſty of our carriage. 
This is what the ethics of Ariſtotle, as well 


as thoſe of Thomas Aquinas, command us to 


ſtudy ; and for this reaſon all in general allow 
the regulating the external to be a particular 


virtue; andif this is neceſſary to both ſexcs, it 
is eſpecially ſo for women whoſe natural mo- 


deſty obliges them to be the more circumſpect. 
Philoſophy, both ſacred and profane, ſpeak here 
after the ſame manner, and give the ſame pre- 
pts tho? their ends are different enough. 
The Pagans, who commonly were more con- 
eern'd for reputation than virtue, took alſo 
more pains for apparent probity than for the 
true. On the contrary, chriſtians ought not 
to content themſelves with the appearance, but 
to have more dread of fin than of the diſho- 
nour that attends it. This is what women 
ought principally to remember, and to think, 


that not to be coquettes it is not enough to fe- 


form the countenance, but they mult firſt re- 


ſorm the cenſciencęe; for whatever appears bad 
upon the covn:enar ce is but the effect of what 


is bad n the foul, ; 
: | | | I would 


ae £ 
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would not have it thought that by deſiring 
a modeſt appearance, I intend to draw the 
pict ure only of an accoMPLISH'D WOMAN, or 
require nothing more than theatrical decency ; it 
is caſy to judge, that the fame God who con- 
cemns the ſcandalous approves not of hypo- i 
crites; that we muſt not deceive our neigh- 1 
bours, but ediſy them; and that it is not ar- 
tifice but truth that ſets a good example. Of 
what ſervice will it be to take leſs pains to 
pleaſe him who ſees our thoughts, than thoſe 
who only regard our outward behaviour. To . 
do well we muſt retrench all that is vitious in 
the ſoul, if we would correct, as we ought, 17 
whatever may give offence in the countenance ; 1 
we muſt purify the ſource, and the heart muſt 
be modeſt if the face will appear fo. 8 hs 
- Coquetry is not a vice of to-day, but harh 
long ago been cried down. I am not the firſt 
that have attack*d it, tho* perhaps the firſt that 
have done it in fo public and plain a manner 
and I think we need not invent any new mvec- © _ 
tives againſt coquettes, fince thoſe which anti- 
quity offers are enough to confound them, I | 
intend not to make uſe of any but the moſt ce- 
kbrared and beſt-known hiſtories ; let any one 
only read what Tacitus hath wrote of Poppen 
Sabina *, to learn in what ſort of eſteem co- 
* She was the daughter of Tus, but took her name 
from the illuſtrious Poppeus Sabinus her mother's father. 
She was firſt married to Rufus Criſpinus, then to Osho; 
who being ſent into Lyfitania, Nero divorced his wife Oc- 
tadia and married Poppea. Tacit. Annal. 13, + 
quettes 
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quettes have been ever held, and that there never 
was an age, when women were not deſpis*d who 


wanted an unaffected modeſty. After this [ 


think I need not amuſe myſelf with deſcribing 


the qualities, or the marks of an affected co- 


uette. It is not neceſſary for women that! 
ſhould ſhew them their blemiſhes ; I ſhall only 
preſent them with a mirrour wherein they may 
lee themſelves ; and wherein, without bluſh- 
ing at the obſervations and corrections of ano- 


ther, they may make what reflections they 


pleaſe upon their own defects. 

The ſingle example of this lady diſplay; 
every circumſtance belonging hereto, and can- 
not fail of cauſing all the horror that perſons of 
high birth ought to have againſt affectation. 
There is no trick or artifice that ſhe did not 
employ to pleaſe Nero; ſhe was not content 
with her natural beauty, nor with the common 


care or a decent drefs; but it is amazing to 


think what pains ſhe took every night to daub 
her face over with a paſte, and hide it as it 
were in a caſe, that the colour might appcar 
more freſh and clear in the morning: She ne- 
ver bathed but in milk, ſo that ſhe was attend 


ed with a troop of ſhe-afles, tho? the took a 


walk but half a mile, Never was a woman 
more curious in odours and perfumes ; ſhe ne- 


ver ſhewed but a part of her face, to heighten 


the curioſity of ſeeing the reſt. 
Now what was her deſign in all this but to 
diſplay the coquette? She would fain pleaſe the 


emperof, 
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emperor, but when ſhe had work'd up his affec- 
{efioa to a pitch of vebemence and impatience, , 
ſh: chang d her former behaviour into haughti- 


n:{s and deſpite ; ſhe ſtudied not ſo much to 
poſſeſs the good graces of Nero, as to rob 
OHavia of them to whom only they were 
due, To this end ſhe was not ſatisfied with at- 
tacking her beauty, but fell upon her 'inno- 
cence, and carried her point ſo far, as, hav- 
ing ſuborn'd a domeſtic of Octavia's to accuſe 


her of criminal amours with a muſician *, to 


cauſe her to be condemn'd and baniſh'd from 
Rome, But how ready are the world to teſti- 
fy an affection for virtue] murmurs and com- 
plaints fill the ſtreets upon this her condemna- 
tion. The people, ſaith Tacitus, who commons 


ly ſpeak more freely on account of their natural 


ſimplicity, and having leſs danger to fear from 
the lowneſs of their fortune, began to clamour 
ogainſt the emperor : The ſeeds of ſedition are 
ſown; they break down the ſtatues of Poppea, 
and fondly bear the images of Octavia upon 
their ſhoulders ; ſo that the emperor being 
alarm'd at theſe daring reſentments was oblig'd 
to recal his wile m ĩðͤ 4 

But of little avail was this popular protec- 
tion, which paſſeth over like a ſtorm, and after 


a little noiſe is heard no more: Poppea enter- ' 


tain'd not the leſs hatred, nor the emperor 

more affection for Octavia; ſhe was much hap- 

_* Eucerus, a native of Alexardria. fs 
pier 
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pier in her baniſhment than upon her return- h 
| She came near her enemies only to make her ar 
1 wretchedneſs inevitable, and to try the utmoſt cc 
bi efforts of their malice. A moſt accomplith'd th 
| young lady muſt be ſacrific'd to the inſolence h 
| of a coquette ; ſhe muſt now be accuſed by 
| done who ſhould own: himſelf guilty with her; p 
| and for this vile purpoſe Nero judg'd none {6 Ni 


proper as Anuicetus *, the ſame who had accom- 
pliſh*d for him the murder of his mother, 
OZavia is condemn'd to die, nor can all her 
l | prayers and vows move pity; her veins are 
open'd ; but as her blood was chilPd through 
fear, and flow'd not faſt enough to farisfy 
Poppea, ſhe was ſtifled in a bath r: And this 
cruelty was followed by one till more brutal: 
Her head being cut off, it was preſented to her 
enemy, who beheld it with the higheſt tranſ- 
port of joy, and flew to the temple to offer fa- 
crifice, and thank the gods as if they had al- 
ſiſted her in ſo vile an execution. She is now 
ſatisfied, but did not long enjoy this infamous 
, 7 ee 0 
Nero himſelf in a caſual fit of paſſion, ac- 
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| cording to his uſual barbarity, gave her a blow © 
| with his foot on her pregnant womb which e 
rov'd fatal to her. This blow no doubt de- 
5 ſiver'd Rome from many evils, as ſhe ſported e 
| His franchis'd ſlave; and who, as one convicted by his : 
own confeſſion, underwent a ſham-baniſhmernit in Sar 4722. 
| + In the twenty» firſt year of her age. | ; erſelf * 
TY 2 
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in- herſelf in cruelty: But as if Nero could not do 1 
er any good but by chance, he was greatly afflict- it 
oft ed at this accident. This monſter could nei- * 
'd ther have joy nor forrow that was innocent; 1 
ce his grief was as criminal as his pleaſures, 1 
by He grew quite diſconſolate, and took the 1 
r; pains himſelf from the public roſtrum to mag- 4 
0 nify and bewail her beauty. He would not 11 
n- permit the body to be burn'd according to the if 
cuſtom of the Romans, but order'd it to be 

er | richly embalm'd, as if it were injurious that ſo 4 
re fine a corps ſhould be reduc'd to aſhes : Yet | 
oh more, he was not leſs extravagant in his fond= & | 
fr F nc tor a young daughter which he had by 7 
his Peppea; he named her Auguſta Poppea, and to 
[2 render her 'birth more remarkable, as well as | 
ex her name, a temple was built to Fecundity, and | 
nf ſtatues decreed to Fortune. But this infant dy- 
a ing at the age of four months, ſhe was ſolemn- 
a. ly deify'd, and a new order of prieſts inſtitut- 
5 ed on this occaſion. But how much ſoever 
us Nero was concern'd, all Rome rejoiced : And 

as ſupple as the courtiers about him were ei- 
ac- ther to laugh or weep out of complaiſance, he 
W could not find one among them that ſorrow'd 
ch either for the mother or the daughter. | 
le- Can we find in all antiquity a more genuine 
«« example of a coquette ; or a life more proper 
11 to deſcribe their vanity? Can there be any cir- 
a, cumſtance for the completely finiſhing - this 
1 vice, which is not remarkable in the hiſtory of 
0 ; 
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this lady ? When in reading it, we ſee that if 


ſome idle fools admire coquettes, the reſt of 


the world generally deſpiſe them; inſomuch 
that an emperor himſelf conld ſcarce maintain 
his grandeur and a Poppra at the ſame time. 

We ſee the blindneſs of ſome men in that of 
this madman, who deſpiſed his virtuous wife, 
tho? ſhe was more beautiful, younger, and in 
all reſpects more amiable than the other? We 
ſee in Poppea, that the common defign of a 
vicious coquette is to attack women of charac- 


ter, eſpecially if they are fair, to draw from 


them the affections that ſolely belong to them, 
that they may triumph in the glory of a pre- 


ference : We ſee in this emperor, that the very 


adorers of ſuch bold coquettes ſometimes be- 
come their murderers; God being willing to 


employ no other hands to pull down theſe 


idols than thoſe that erected altars to them: 
Upon the whole, we ſee that if ſuch affection 
reigns for a while, it at length comes to a miſcr- 
able end. a 1928 5 . 


Buch then is the picture which Tacitus draus 


of a Roman coquette; let us now come # an 
Agyptian, as drawn by Plutarch“; a courte- 
ſan, yet ſtill more inſolent in her dreſs and car- 
riage, tho* not ſo cruel in her deſigns ; and 
who far ſurpaſs'd the other in pompous luxury, 


tho' not perhaps in the extravagant care of her 


f ace, 5 * , 
* See the liſe of Marc Antony. 


The 
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The life of Cleopatra and that of Poppea are 
ſo very much alike in many particulars, that it 


ſeems but the ſame hiſtory under different 


names. Poppea would not ſuffer Nero to love 
his wife, nor Cleopatra, Marc Antony. Theſe 
two galants were equally enamour'd ; theſe 
two coquettes equally. jealous ; and theſe two 
OXavias equally unhappy. They were both 
more amiable than their rivals, and did all that 
was in their power to prevent the averſion of 
their husbands. ye. TO 

What care and what imaginable reſpect did 
not this latter OZavia teſtify to keep the fa- 
vour of Marc Antony? Tho? ſhe was the fineſt 
lady of her time, and the ſiſter of Cz/ar ® ; ſhe 
piqued not herſelf upon her beauty or high 
birth, nor entertain'd leſs affection for him 
than as if it had been reciprocal: She would 
fain go to ſeek him in Afgypt ; ſhe kindly re- 
ceived all the meſſengers and fervants that.came 


from thence, tho? it was her enemy's country; 
ſhe managed all his affairs in his abſence, and 
would not quit his houſe upon the advice of 


Cæſar. Where ſhall we find ſuch heroic con- 
ſtancy? Where ſhall we find more affection in 
a wife, or more ingratitude in an husband? Vet 


whatever ſhe did or ſuffer'd was repaid with 


contempt. 


She was the half-ſiſter of OZaviu Ce/er, being 


the daughter of Ancharia, but Ca ſar was born of Accia 
the Neice of Julius Cæſar. 555 
. _ Cleo 
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Cleopatra had: ſtoln from her Marc Antony, 
whoſe eminent virtues: could: not refaſt the arti- 
ices of a coquette. I ſhall: not treat here of 
what ſhe did in common with ſuch ladies when 
they act with any deſign, nor deſcribe at large 
her cunning and complaiſance, nor the tragical 
end of her amours; theſe are circumſtances 
well known to all the world; I ſhall therefore 
only make ſome remarks on the beginning of 


this affair, which part of the hiſtory is not ſo 


generally known as the reſt.  _ 
Marc Antony going to make war with the 
Parthians, commanded Cleopatra to appear 
ſonally before him in Cilicia, in order to 


clear herſelf of ſome accuſations laid to her 
charge of having aided: his enemies Brutus and 


Caſſius She prepared to obey him, and ſet 


out with ſuch a magnificent equipage, that 


Plutarch cannot deſcribe it without aſtoniſh- 
ment, and which indeed ſeems more like fable 
than hiſtory. She met him on the river Qdnus, 


The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burnifs/d throne 
Burn d on tbe water; the poop was beaten gold, 


* What follows is only a tranſlation from Plutcrch, 


Which J have given in the words of Shake/pear, marking 


ina different character ſome graces not in Plutarch,who by 
the way heard this relation from his own grandfather Ian- 
prias, who had it from. Philitas a phyfician at that time 


Purple 


Purple the ſails, and ſo perfum'd, that 

The winds were love- ſick with them. i! 
——— — T be Oars were ſilver, 1 
hieb to the tune of flutes kept ſtrote, and made 4 


The water which they heat, to follow faſter 
As amorous of their ſtrokes, For her own 


Perſon, 
1: beggar d all Apes ; ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-pifturing that Venus, where we fee 1 
7 he fancy outwork nature. On each fide ber 1 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids © 
With divers colour' d fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 1 
To gow the delicate cheeks, which they did 
C00, — 
Her gentletuomen, like the Nereides, 4 
And Graces were apparelld. At the helm 
A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the:/ilken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft bands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge | 
A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 4 
Of the adjacent wharfs, The ciiy caſt F 
Her people forth upon her; while Antony ; 
Intbron d i ib mar bet. place, did ſit alone, a 
Whiſtling to the air; which but for vacancy, 7 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 1 
And made 28 in nature.— 


What a filing was this? Canwe i imagine an 
equipage more inſolently grand? So extrava- 
| gant was her alfectation, 1 was not — 
Vit 
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Vith the habit of a queen, but muſt ſhine a 2 


goddeſs, This is the true picture of coqucttes, 
who always affect to be remarkable for ſome- 
thing extraordinary in their dreſs, their dif- 
_ courſe, their carriage, and their countenance; 


who ſpend their time in inventing faſhions, and 
pride themſelves in novelties even to the ruin 


of their eſtates; and who upon examination 
will be found to have much the ſame deſigns 
with this luxurious queen, when ſhe choſe to 
appear in the habit of Venus, not intending any 
other diverſions than what that goddeſs took 
delight in; for, believe me, it is no eaſy mat- 
ter for a true coquette to preſerve her chaſtity, 
There are Cleopatras in every age, who arc 
not leſs inſolent than ſhe was, however 1: 


ſumptuous; they have as much boldneſs, tho 
not ſo much wealth to teſtify it: Tho' they 


have not the means to act like Cleopatra, they 


ſtill ſhew their deſire, and that it is not humi-- 


lity which geſtrains them but fortune, As 
xearls and the nicheſt ornaments give-no pre- 


judice to the lover appearance of an honeſt wo- 


man, ſo ordinayy clothes and even rags pre- 
vent not tlie vanity of a coquette from ſhewing 
itſelf. There is always acertain air in their coun- 
tenance, which diſcovers what they are; and 


whatever ſigns of poverty re in their dreſs, 
there is none of modeſty in their face. 


I would not be thought to ſpeak againſt a 
proper care in dreſs; I have elſewhere ſhowy 
15 | this 
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| this not only to be innocent but requiſite; and 
s, know that women too careleſs herein or ſlut- 
e. tiſh have been diſliked in all ages, inſomuch 
i that at Athens Philippidas ordained that wo- 
men who walked in public without being de- 
d W cently attired ſhould be fined a thouſand groats : 
in And Heſychins faich there were judges appoint- 


7 


on ed particularly for this purpoſe, who were cal- 
ns ied Gyneconomiſts ; and the more to ſhame 
to thoſe who were too negligent herein, the ſen- 
y tence was fix d upon a tree in the Ceramic or 
kk moſt frequented place in the city. There was 
t- much the ſame. practice in Lacedemenia, where 
J. magiſtrates were expreſly appointed, and cal- 
re led Harmoſyni, whoſe buſineſs it was to fee that 
all ſuch women were puniſhed who appeared 
0 in public without a decent attire. Hip ver nh 
5 | own there was reaſon in this, becauſe neat- 
5 neſs ſeems peculiarly attach'd to this ſex; and 
1. nothing can be more odious than to ſce a wo- 
As man dirty and diſordered. I oppoſe not there- 
e. fore a decent finery but only affectation ;; I 
0- would make allowance alſo for age and quality, 
e- provided there is neither luxury nor excels, and 
ng that they ſpend not, like this Agyptian queen, 
n- their whole time and revenue in ſearch after 
d {ſomething extravagantly dear and uncommon. 
ſs, Or otherwiſe, to be coquettes with the more 


nur and folemnity, they would ſtand in need of 
4 ſuch a protector as Heliogabalus, who appointed 
wn another ſenate where women might debate up- 
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on their own affairs, Eſpecially on dreſs and 
faſhions, and all that related to the moſt ridi- 
culous coquetry, Strange diforder! It was not 

(| enough for Heliogabalus to ſuffer vice, but he 

| muſt authoriſe it with the ſanction of parlia- 
| ment; joining this ſchool of impudence with 
that venerable aſſembly who were the ſupport 
of the empire, and labour'd ince ſſantly for the 
| prefervation of the ſtate and good government 
17 of the world. No doubt the women admired 
and loved him for this indulgence ; but what 
| honour or what glory was it to be counte- 
4 nanced by ſuch an emperor, who had ſo ſtrong 
an inclination to vice that he forcibly married 
the veſtal virgins, to give his ſucceſſors, as he 
faid, a race truly divine; who made for him- 
ſelf a particular God, whom he named 77:/c- 
gabalus, and to whom he offer'd infants, whole 
parents were ſtill living, in order to make bis 
ſacrifices more odious and cruel; and who at 
length had fo bad an opinion of his own life, 
that beſides the poiſon which he continually 
carried about him he built an high tower, 
around the pedeſtal whereof was a pavement 
E of ſilver inlaid with jewels of ſeveral kinds, to 
the end that, when he was pleas'd to throw 
Ki _ himfelf from the top, it might be ſaid it was a 
' .,- ſumptuous death, and that never any prince 

# had fo glorious an end. 

Such a one too was Nero, who delighted in 
nothing elſe but vice ; who ſet fire to 1. 
1 | only 
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monſter ſhould admire the viciouſly affected? 


Or that he ſhould protect vice, who was a de- 
clared enemy to virtue; or that he ſhould have 
more eſteem for an inſolent coquette than for 


an honeſt and diſcreet wife? 


Such then are the admirers of theſe inſolent 
ladies; ſuch are they who praiſe, love, and 
protect them. The learned and virtuous have 
quite another opinion of them than the igno- 
rant and vitious; they condemn. and decr7 


them as much as poſſible ; while Nero admir'd 


them, ſee how Seneca deſpis'd them. This 
pluloſopher being baniſh'd writes to his mo- 


ther to comfort her, and ſays, that never hav- 


122 acted the coquette, it was impoſlible ſhe 


ſhould want courage and reſolution. 


You never, ſays he, have idalis'd ſuch things | 
as women generally.adere, pearls, coſmetics, and 


ſuperfluous ornament ; their example could not 
corrupt you; a you haue ever loved to follow 


reaſon in the rules of modeſty rather than cuſtom f 
in affettation. You never were aſhamed, as 


many are, of being with child, nor afterwards 


of being ſeen in your children's company, for fear 
| of diſcovering your age; it muas never aur mn 
ner to paint or perfume the face; nor did you 
delicately fine, as nit 40 


ever delight in clothes ſe 
RG 1 
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only for the pleaſure of ſeeing it burn; he was 
calbd the ſcourge and plague of the world; 
who ſpared neither his wife, nor his tutor, nor 
his mother. Was it at all ſtrange that ſuch a 
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cover or load the wearer any mure than if ſhe 


| was naked. You never had any paſſion but fir al 
| virtue, and have always efteem'd the ornaments 1 
| of the mind above thoſe of the face ; or in a word ſc 
[4 you have never been a coquette, but have always w 
. Preſerved inviolably the modeſty of an Accou- ſt 
[| PLISH'D WOMAN. | RE 0 
[ After this, Seneca did not doubt of the cour- le 
! age of Eſbia in her affliction; and as ſhe had ſt 
k never forted with the affected, he made no tl 
[f ſcruple of placing her among the ſincerely tt 
| brave. Indeed, he had cauſe to think that co- In 
quettes are ſubject to mean-ſpirited fear; ſince cl 
it is not conceivable that they ſhould gather any ſo 
itrength of mind from the force of reaſon, who of 
Fi ſpent their whole time in dreſs and painting, tl 
5 They have ſo much care for the decoration of cr 
[4 their face, that the mind is quite neglected ; on lo 
the contrary ſuch as deſpiſe theſe affected airs, de 
1 are commonly generous and noble; as they 
N have a ſoul tree from artifice and conſtraint, ſo 
they are more capable of firm reſolutions; they ot 
| deſpiſe ſuperfluous things, making themſelves e 
8 happy in what is necefſary. fee 
Perhaps it is for this want of courage, that fer 
women of great fortunes but of low birth are 1h 
ſometimes the moſt inſupportable coquettes of cat 
all other; as they have leſs generoſity they mi 
have more infolence and affectation: Their thi 
countenance is generally {tiff and prim; they for 
are like thoſe who are newly made very fine, th; 
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and have never before wore any thing tolerable. — | 
Their every action is forced; their looks and Fi 
ſmiles are all ſtudied ; and do what they will, 3 
we may plainly perceive from them, that as 
ſuch who are born rich are generally leſs covet- 
ous, ſo women of high birth are always the 
leſs vain : In ſhort, they are like queens on the 
ſtage, who ſhew by their action and gait that 
the ſcepter has not been long in their hands ror Fl 
the crown upon their head. And as a princeſs 
in diſguiſe or under affliction, even in tatter*cd 
clothes, diſcovers ſome marks of her grandeur, 
ſo women that are ambitious, and who being 
of mean extraction have riſen to the higheſt ti- 
tles of honour and fortune, without great diſ- 
cretion cannot help betraying ſome ſigns of 
low degree; eſpecially when they affect a gran- 1 
deur that is not natural to them. _ =. 

Theſe then may be called the coquettes of 
fortune, affecting to appear great; as there are 
other coquettes of the face, affecting to appear 
beautiful; and likewiſe coquettes of the mind, af- 
fecting to appear learned and eloquent. But re- 
ſerving theſe for the latter part of my diſcourſe, I 
ſhall return to the firſt ſort, whom I think we 
cannot ſufficiently mortify. How ſtrange is their 
miſtake! All 90 they do to pleaſe is loſt 
through their inſolent affeRation, i ſeems as if 
fortune favoured them upon no other condition 
than that they ſhould reſemble” her in being 
blind ; it ſeems as if ſhe had done them no 
| Gy good 
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good by depriving them of that of ſelf.krow- 


n 


I mean, that they have generally no more 
prudence than generoſity; as Seneca evinceth 
in what follows, that their affectation is owing 
to their want of underſtanding and knowledge; 
if there be ſome, among them of any ſpirit, 
there are very few that have any judgment ; they 


Carry it well enough in ſome little points which 


they have cither ſtole or ſtudied ; but were we 


. to ſee them more than once, we ſhould find 


nothing new in their diſcourſe : They treat you 
with little elſe but grimace; and as they are 


incapable of ſaying a good thing, they are more 


ſo of approving it when they hear it, They ad- 
mire no other books or converſation than what 
fatters them in their pride, and is adapted to a 


genius delighted with intrigues and romances. 


They diſreliſn the converſation of a plain 
honeſt man, becauſe he hath not complaiſance 


enough to admire their follies, nor meannels 


enough, like ſome fops of the age, not only to 
give them approbation, but to demand it of 
them in their turn: Such, I mean, as affect to 


entertain them in their cloſets with pieces of 


eloquence and poetry, as if they could judge of 
the defects or perfection of any work; as it 


chey who know not a ſingle rule of rhetoric 


could at all judge of the obſervance or viola- 
tion of ſuch rules, Et. 


It 
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It is true, we ſometimes meet with women 
of a noble ſpirit, whoſe converſation is moſt 
agreeable, and whoſe advice is not leſs uſeful 
chan their approbation glorious 3 but it is not 
the coquette that we muſt addreſs, or the at- 
tected that we muſt conſult, but in matters of 
tittie-tattle, faſhion, or grimace; yet even 
theſe can find their admirers, nay more, even 
ſuch as imitate them; for there is affectarion 1 in 
men as well as in women. 


Pompey was formerly accuſed. of being too 


great a beau, having the appearance of a fop 
rather than of a Roman knight; and yet Clo- 


dius, in deſcribing him, reproaches him of no- 


thing more, than of ſcratching bis head will 
one finger *; for fear of diſcommoding his 
curls. I need not ſay how much further in ef- 
ſeminacy the fops avs gone ſince his time. 
bo are they, faith Seneca, in mockery of 
theſe coxcambs, that: had rather. ſee their eftates 
in diſorder thun their: loss Abo are more con- 
cern'd for the outruard beauty than the inward 
ſoundneſs of their head? And: it paſs the chief 
part of their time between. the comb and the glaſs, 
in order to appear. ſmart aud ſpruce in the eyes 
of the ladies? 

Pompey's body-guard ſeem to be of this caſt 3 
who in the ous of the battle clapt up their 
hands to fave their faces; being more con- 
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cern*d for their beauty than for the good of 
the public, or the honour of their general. 
Such was | Seneca's opinion of male-coqucts; 
it is not an hermit that decries them but a 


courtier; it is not a preacher but a philoſo- 


pher; it is not a chriſtian but an heathen that 
condemns them. Se penn! 
Men of ſenſe have always deſpis'd the affec- 
tation of coquettes, and upon examination we 
thall find that they never had any admirers but 
the ignorant or vitious, or ſuch as are inte- 
reſted in their favour, They would certainly 
renounce this vice, if they could ſee what a 
jeſt they are to others; and perhaps they would 


return to the laudable fimplicity of former 


ages, and modeſty would be more in practice 
with their ſex, if it were in more eſteem with 


ours. But if coquetry comes from the vanity 


of ſome women, it is kept up by the complai- 


ſance and imitation of ſome men; and it ſcems 


almoſt neceſſary for the good of the public, 


that we ſhould behave towards women ſo at- 


fected, as Jebu did to Feſabel *. 


This old lady having ſtill a mind to appear | 


fair and agreeable, bad painted her face, and 
tired her head, and was looking out at a<wwindow 
for admirers ; when Jebu order'd her to be 
thrown down, and that the word of the Lord, 
which be fpake by his ſervant Elijah the prophet 
might be fulfilled, ſhe became the food of dig, 
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who had been the terror and ſcandal of her 
people. I think proper to conclude with this 
example, as it is drawn from the holy ſerip- g 
ture, and it may ſerve for a recapitulation of = 
this diſcourſe, as it not only ſhews in what con- 
tempt ſuch coquettes were held by men of 
courage, but every other circumſtance in their 
deſigns, their malice, and their life. 
When this queen had an intention to mur- 
der the innocent; ſhe order'd a ſolemn faſt 
throughout the realm *; and is it not a com- 
mon artifice of the affected to conceal their 
bad deſigns under a fair appearance? Sce we 
not even in our own days thoſe who endeavour 
to blend coquetry with devotion; and ſcru- 
ple not to place upon the ſame altar the ark ot 
God and the idols of the heathens? 
This queen took more pains to be agreeable 
to a ſtranger than to her husband; ſhe uſed 
more art to engage Jebu than to pleaſe Abab. 
Thus act coquettes; they dreſs not but for 
their galants; or ſhould they have any deſign Y 
to pleaſe their husbands, they would necd <1 
more . perſuaſions and menaces to oblige them 
to decency than to keep them from affeCtation. 
Jeſabel lov'd nothing but her pleaſures ; and ſo 
accommodated herſelt to the times and the views 
ot intereſt, that having ſeen her fon F flain, 
ſhe even made court to his murderer. Such is 


55 * 1 Kings xxi. 9. . 
+ Joram & ſon of lab ſlain by Jehu, 2 Kings ir.,24. 
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the natural diſpoſition. of a coquette, that ſh: 
| hath no true affection for e if there 
ever was a generous one among them i it was 
Cleopatra z and yet when the ſaw that Mar: 
Antony was ruin'd, ſhe privately order'd her 
equipage to be got ready, in order to fly and 
leave him to his conquerors, giving it Out that 
ſhe was dead. 

Feſabel encouraged her bd in a bad ac- 
tion; and when he made a conſcience of taking 
away his ſubjects property by force, ſhe imme- 


85 diarely eaſed him of his ſcruples, and inſtigated 


him to oppreſſion and murder . The vitiouſ. 
ly affected are always violent in their counſels ; 
they reign not but tyrannically; and we may 
juſtly fay, that Poppea was more cruel than 
Nero himſelf, See we not alſo in the goſpel 
a coquette, who demanded for the wages of 
her dance and impudence nothing but the head 
ol a prophet when ſhe was offer'd half the king 
dom ? This is what they delight in, the de- 
ſtruction of good men; and it is hard to /ay, 
whether the husband, if of a good diſpoſition, 
or the galant of a on!, is in the greateſt 
danger, 

Yet further, fully to deferibe the effects of 
eaquetry in that of Feſabel, I ſhall conclude 
with the malady that laſted all her life, and 
which ſeems incurable in luch of the ſex as re- 
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ſemble her: Aged as ſhe was, ſhe would fain 
be thought handſom, and never uſed more art 
and affectation than now; ſhe fancied ſhe had 
{till charms enough to vanquiſh her enemy, as 
Pbryn did her judges. But alas! it was of no 
avail to ſhew herſelf now ; her beauty was gone, 
and her reign, which needed no guards to pre- 
ſerve it, was over. Thus coquettes have al- 
ways affected to appear young; nor is it of 
to- day only that ſome women labour under 
this anxiety. - . | N 

There have been times when the fear of be- 
ing thought old was ſo univerſal, that they 
could not find a perſon who would act the part 
of an old-woman even in comedy. The em- 
perors were 'oblig'd to make uſe of their autho- 
rity, and compel ſome one to this task, who 
was under ſentence of baniſhment or condemn'd 
to ſome puniſhment. It was puniſhment 
enough only to feign being old, and none but 
criminals could be prevail'd upon to undertake 
it. Strange blindneſs, ſaith Tertullian, (peak- 
ing of coquettes, they pray to God, if they ever 
pray at all, that be would give them a long life, 
and yet they are aſham'd of being oid *, © 
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of There is nothing they will not do to hide 
ic = their age; but of what ſervice is all their art? | 
d | Let them borrow another complexion or buy | 
e- WW other locks, they cannot buy or borrow other | 
| * Proh Temeritas! erubeſcit ætas exoptata votis. ö 
Tertull, de cultu form, ii 6. e, IT wot 
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eyes. Here their age will diſcover itſelf do 
what they can to conceal it; the paint that co- 
vers their wrinkles cannot diſguiſe either their 
vanity or their years. We judge of the diſcaſe 
by the remedy ; we ſee at the ſame time their 
age and their deſign to hide it, fo that inſtead 
of inviting a reſpective pity, were they humble, 
they rather cauſe horror, ſeeing they are ſtil! ſo 
vain and affected. 

They make themſelves ridiculous, and you 
ſhall ſcarce ever hear of an old coquette's 1uc- 
ceeding like Archenaſſa, whom Plato fell in 
love with, tho* ſhe was well ſtricken with 
age; many like her attempt ſucceſs, - but fc 
are ſo happy. There are thoſe however, who 
having been tired with courtiers are content to 
take up with philoſophers, if they can get 
them. When they can no longer pride them- 
_ ſelves in their beauty, they make a ſhew of 
their eloquence z they become Sibyls after hav- 
ing been celebrated nymphs; they quit not 
their coquetry, but only refine it ; they convert 
it, as it were, to the viſage of the mind. 

Upon obſervation of the world we ſhall find 


there are many ſuch who never fail to plead 


their abilities, and to ſhew from ſome com- 


iy 4/9 arguments, that the converſation of 


_ a ſenſible woman is infinitely preferable to the 
ſight of a pretty face; that there is not Ic 
Pleaſure in Going a fine picture than a beautiful 
mute; and that the judgment of Paris * 

truly 
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truly the judgment of a (ſhepherd, when he 1 
gave not the apple to Pallas rather than to [1 
Venus : But whatever they may fay, the three f 
goddeſſes were but ſo many coquettes; one in 
riches as Juno, another in beauty as Venus, 
and another-in learning as Pallas, I know not 
which is worſt; I blame them all alike from 
their preferring themſelves to one another ; and 4 
chere may be as much affectation in the pride 4 
of che mind as in that of beauty or grandeur. 1 

There may however be ſome modeſty, or 
at leaſt ſome addreſs in thoſe who affect not to 
paſs for beauties, hen nature hath not given 
them this advantage, or old age hath deprived 
them of it. Tho they may pride themſelves 
ſomewhat more than becomes them in their 
learning, yet they never give us ſo much aver- 
ſion, as thoſe who are like Jeſabel and make 


f | uſe of all mnnner of affeQation to hide their 
| defects, inſtead of making themſelves tolerable 
| by their modeſty. Theſe never reform; their 
| coqquetry laſts for ever, as well as the deſire to 
be thought handſom. 8 ; 
3 How contrary is affectation to the decent 
| gravity of old age! How ridiculous are women 
. when they pretend to play the baby, tho' they 
F. are as old as Jeſabel! To obſerve the counte- 
- nance of ſome of them, and to judge of their 
$ demeanour, looks, and dreſs, we ſhall really 
l think that coquettes are a new ſort of — 
$ | who 
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_—_ eee need of eroreiſts than of 


| Coquetry, 1 ay, ſeems i in many an incura. 
ble evil; to cure it, if „ nothing is 
more likely than the confideration of the 2 
that theſe inſolents often come to. The end 
of Jeſabel ought to terrify them. This ex- 
ample ſeem'd fo ſtrong to St. Gregory Nazi. 
anxen, that he made uſe of it in a poem he 
wrote againſt ſuch coquettes as were too curi- 
ous in their ornaments and proud of their beau- 
ty; he compares Jeſabel with Eſther, and ſaith, 
as the one is the true ait of modeſty, the 
other is the picture affeRation. 
Theſe two queens, he adds, th alike in con. 


dition, 'were very different in their inclinations 


and fortune ; Eſther, with the native beauty of 


ber countenance, charm*d the great king Aha- 


ſuerus; Jeſabel with all ber art only beighten'd 
the rage of Jehu; Jelabel is thrown beadlong 
from a window, where ſhe ſtood to fhew herſelf 
| quith tbe painted face of a coguette; Efther was 
advanced to a throne, to which ſhe ſcarce dared 
10 lift up her eyes, and was afraid of being 100 
bold in calling berſelf the ſervant of a prince, whi 
deign'd ber "worthy to be bis wife. Eſther /«- 
ved ber nation, and Jeſabel was the ruin ard 


ſhame of her people, | 
TIheſe then are two the moſt notable exam- 
ples, that women can propete to themſelves of 
unaffected. 
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vnaffected beauty and a coquette: Let them con- 
ſider theſe two pourtraits, and examine with⸗ 
. out prejudice, which of theſe two queens they 
; ad rather reſemble, Let them afterwards re- 

i flect upon the abhorrence that the pagans them- 
d 


ſelves had for affectation; and the more to 
avoid it, let them remember at leaſt that they 
are chriſtians and therefore much more obli- 
1 ged to be modeſt than were Poppea or Cleopa- 
. | tra; that the modeſty demanded of them is no- 
| thing more than what the heathens themſelves 


, requir*d to form the a ccoMPLISH*D WOMANIN 
e their time; and that, as among chriſtians, re- 
ligion approves not of affectation, among the 
. heathens reaſon alone condemn'd it. In ſhort, 
16 let them call to mind that in the times of the 
of primitive church chriftian women were known 
.. by the ſedateneſs of their countenance. . They 
'; WK nced only look upon Grecina ® in Tacitus, who 
* is accus'd of being baptis*'d, as many of the fa- 
if thers obſerve, only from the decent modeſty 
a of her deportment, her .dreſs, and her counte- 
Fl NANCE, ; „ C FL 
40 Let not what I have ſaid however ſtartle any 
bp one. Not to be acoquette, there is no need of re- 
- nmouncingall agreeableneſs, but only vanity ; they 
2 mult quit affectation but not gentility. Aſella, 


Ponbania Græcina, the wife of Plautius, who at his 
N- return from Britain, having allembled her kindred, and 
of taken cogniſance of the behaviour and reputation of his 
ed. wife, adjudg'd her innocent. Tacit. Annal. 13. 
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ſaith St. Jerom, was modeſt, but nothing ſeen'd 
ſo joyous with her as her ſeverity, nothing ſo /:- 
were as ber gaiety : There was nothing fo fuocet 
as ber reſerveaneſs, nothing ſo reſerv'd as her 
feweetneſs , there was nothing therefore that 
could be cenſur'd in her; ſo well ſhe knew to 
blend a courteous behaviour with probity; and 
indeed, may not a woman be extremely agree- 
able, without employing ſo much art and con- 
ſtraint as ſome do?? 12 

Let it not be objected, that the outward 
looks depend not always upon ourſelves, and | 
that fome women may have the appearance of not 


coquettes, tho* they are far from being ſo in ror 

reality, I own, that ſome are very unhappy | poc 

in their looks, and that they may ſometimes | N 

have too ſprightly and bold an air outwardly, enc 

; when thy are all modeſty within : I know that rep 
2 women may be coquettes different ways, ſome OP! 
5 buy deſign, others through ignorance, and others | the 
4 by misfortune ; by deſign, when they ſtudy * 
iq airs and graces to pleaſe every beholder ; . 
xz through ignorance, when not knowing what is leaf 
1 proper to behaviour they become affected, tho the 
Y their intentions are innocent; and by misſor- nee 
8 tune, when not being guilty either by ignorance anc 
3 or deſign, they have nevertheleſs the face of a pes 
1 cCoquette when their mind is very different. It to 
* may be ſaid perhaps that we ought to puniſh 8 
the firſt, inſtruct the ſecond, and pity the laſt. 2 
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No; there is no great occaſion to pity them; 
beſides the conſideration which they have in the 
teſtimony of their conſcience, they have alſo 
this advantage, that they can eaſily undeceive 
us by only making themſelves known, They 
are the very contrary of hypocrites, who con- 
ceal their inward pride and infolence under a 
demure countenance ; they may therefore ſeek 
the light while hypocrites do all they can to 
ſhun it; they are not concern*d at our taking 
off the mask, ſince they acquire reputation by 
the ſame means the other loſe it: They are 
not afraid to ſtand trial; ſo that it is no lefs er- 
ror to condemn them than to approve of hy- 

rites. FX ee e n 

They have ſtill another happineſs; experi- 
ence not only juſtifies them, but confirms their. 
reputation; ſuch as are undeceiv'd in their 
opinion of them, dare not afterwards judge of 
them lightly ; and having once been in doubt, 
we have now a ſtronger belief of their modeſty. 
We are very ready to ask their pardon for the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of their innocence ; and ſhould 
they afterwards commit a fault, there would 
need very ſtrong proofs to condemn them; 
and having before too lightly judg*d from ap- 
Pearances, it would be difficult for us now even 

to believe the truth. e NE 
| We are not long in being undeceiv'd; 
whatever freedoms any one may entertain in 
thought, provided there is modeſty in Fry 
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foul, it will always throw out ſome rays above. 
Experience ſometimes ſhews us that the ſigns 


of the countenance are falſe ; but there is no- 


thing ſo eaſy as to know in converſation, whe. 
ther women who ſeem coquettes are really ſo; 
we need only to obſerve whether they are caſily 
exaſperated, and may judge of their mocſty 
by their patience : Such as are not coquettes are 
not- offended at reproof, but coquettes cannot 
bear it; they take pet at every little offence or 
reprehenſion; and as they fly the light that be- 
trays the defects of their face, they hate the 
truth which diſcovers thoſe of their mind. 


Herein again they reſemble Jeſabel, who 


New the prophets and could not endure any 
one about her but flatterers ; but let them take 
it as ill as they pleaſe, I beg tobe excuſed ſhew- 
ing them any more favour. than I did the di- 
ſolute. I oppoſe nothing but vice, and think 
T cannot enough praiſe Eſiber and Oclavia, 
while I conderan Poppea, Cleopatra and Jeſa- 
bel. There is no tract in this book, which | 
think ought more to pleaſe an accompi34'D 
WOMAN than this; as there is nothing ſo con- 
trary to them as affectation, and as there are 
even virtuous women, who are ſometimes con- 
ſtrain*d not to appear of ſo pleaſant a humour, 
as they might without any offence to virtue, tor 
fear only of being ſuſpected of coquetry ; they 
had rather ſtand the chance of appearing auſtere 
than affected, and think that with regard to 

mo deſty, 
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modeſty, there is leſs ſhame in being accuſed of 
exceſs than defect. 
Such then is my opinion of vice, without 
any fear of offending the vitious: I deſpiſe ap- 
probation from thoſe to whom | can give none 
myſelf; and I ſhall always have this advan» 
tage, that the averſion I have for their bold- 
nels is greater and more juſt than the diſlike 
they can have to my freedom. And was I ſo 
mean as to fear them, this thought would com- 
fort me, that moſt coquettes think not that 
they are ſo themſelves: And I am perſuaded l 
ſhall create no enemies, when they who are 
moſt guilty of this fault, will readily enough 
help me to condemn that in another, which 
flattery and. ſelf-love hinder them from ac- 
knowledging in their own PO rene 
and countenance, W 


CHAP. ” 


Of the EMPLOY of an Arcompliſhd 
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AG Drocounsz on loiterers will pro- 
K 18522 he one on coquettes, this 
J_ a ſequel of the forego- 
og ; * 1 ily? to remark all the 

time that is ſpent in affectation, can we think 
Karl es chan of ſo much time loſt? And 
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fully to examine the ridiculous employ d 
| many women, and their ſuperfluous exerciſes, 

ſeems not their whole life but a long idlene{ ora 
Jong infancy ? It may not perhaps be leſs inno- 
cent than that of children, yet it 1s ſeldom more 
ſerious or more uſeful, What difference is 
there between a child that dreſſeth and undreſ 
ſeth her baby, and thoſe who paſs the greatelt 
rt of the day at the glaſs, in beholding and 
ſetting themſelves in order? Surely their folly 
is more ſhameful and more ridiculous; as they 
are under a greater obligation to employ ther 
time, they are much more guilty in loſing it. 
Were we to judge from ſome: women of all 
the reſt, we ſhould be apt to think that half of 
the human race were paralytic, and that but 
one part of the ſpecies are engaged in buſineſs. 
While men ſpend their whole life in ſtudy, in 
magiſtracy, in navigation, or in the army; the 
women, I am ſpeaking of, employ their whole 
time in dreſſing themſelves, in walking, in goſſip- 
ing, or play. But were they born for this pur- 
pole? To ſee them never otherwiſe engaged 
than in ſuchtrifling affairs, will any one ſay that 
they have a foul as capable of deſign and in- 
ARSON anne TT OTE 2 
Plato, in his ſeventh book of Jaws, would 
have them employ'd in the ſame exerciſes as 
men arg, and endeavours to prove that they 
are not leſs capable; For in /o doing, faith he, 
every city would double its hands, and would gain 
n 8 
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2 ſet of people without any addition to the num- { | 
ber of its inhabitants. This would be the means 
of increaſing the world one half, not by multiply- 
ing, but only employing them. Such is the ſenti- 
ment of this philoſopher, and even with regard 
to military exerciſe, of which he thinks them | 
as capable as men; but if his opinion be not | 
juſt with regard to arms, and his endeavour to Y 
renew the kingdom of the Amazons, at leaſt it 1 
cannot be denied, but that it would be very 
reaſonable with regard to many other employ - 
merits, wherein women might make chem 
vieſul to the public, inſtead of living, as ſome. 
of them do, in unprofitable idleneſs. If they 
are not born with a body robuſt enough for 
war, at leaſt they are born with a ſoul as ca- 
pable of giving or receiving good inſtructions 
as the ſoul of men: But further I ſay, they are 
born under an equal obligation to employ their 


Ie time; and ] ſtill add, that in every age where S. 
Ie they have intended to form an accomPLISH'D YT: 
p- WOMAN, there is no ſign of their having any FT 
ſ- regard for an idle one. 


But why, ſome will ſay, do not women 
take pains vg already ? Is there any reaſon 
to complain, of their being idle? Is not. the 
time employ'd that is ſpent in company? *Tis 
true, it is doing ſomething were it only talk- ; 
ing; but if this be vain and unprofitable, it is j 
counted for nothing: For nothing? No; it is f 
counted for ſin; ſince it is not enough gh 3 
1 l 
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ſtain from evil actions, but we are obliged to 
do good. We are as workmen for hire, whoſe 


duty it is not only not to loſe their time, but 


alſo not to employ it in any other buſineſs than 
what they are ſet about. We are as culpable 


for doing what is unneceſſary, as for not doing 


any thing at all. 1 
1 ſay the ſame of thoughts as of words, and 


condemn not only the diſcourſe, but allo the 


meditation that is vain and uſeleſs. As we 


ougght not to ſpeak, we ought not to think any 
thing but what is good; it our ſoul ſhould not 
conceive any thing but what is profitable, our 
mouth ſhould not utter any thing that is ſuper- 


fluous. We muſt dive into the heart to know 


the origin of evil, and not look for purity in 


the river whoſe ſpring we know is poiſon'd, 


There are idle thoughts therefore as well as idle 


words, and we are not leſs forbidden to think 
than to talk unprofitably. As the action of 


the ſoul is more precious than that of the body, 


we are oblig*d to give it a mote exalted object 
and an end more excellent, 
Obſerve, if you pleaſe, that our mind, like 


the vital heat, acts inceſſantly ; and if we will 


not give it a good ſubject to werk upon, it will 
undoubtedly lay hold on what is bad; it is like 
the ſtomach, which fills itſelf with groſs hu- 


 - mours when wWholſom aliment is wanting. 


Let more, all evil comes not from this 
ſource only, The malice of our 1 
LN V makes 
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perdition: That our ſpirit which acts inceſſant- 
ly may forego its neceſſary employ, he endea- 
vours by all means to amuſe it with what is 
uſeleſs ; he acts by thoſe whom he would di- 
vert from good works, as the tyrants of yt 
did by the 1fracktes ; they muſt be always em- 
ploy'd to keep them from being rebellious, 
and to prevent their having time or means to 
recover their liberty: They are ſcarce allow*'d 


time to breathe, and are commanded the moſt 


low and frivolous tasks, be it to gather ſtraw 


» 


or count the bricks, _ 


Such is the artifice of our principal enemy to 


divert us from every holy employ ; he makes 


us paſs away our time in trifles, that we may 
not be at leiſure to acquit ourſelves of our duty. 
Such is his tyranny and cunning ; he keeps us 
inceſſantly engaged in ſome unprofitable buſi- 
neſs, as under a yoke, which hinders us from 
reflecting upon ourſelves, and ſeeing the ſhame- 


ful tendency of our actions; or rather we 


ought to ſay he amuſes us than that he employs 

us. It is the moſt dangerous as well as the 
moſt common crafrineſs of this our foe ; that, 
not being able to prevent the inclination we have 
to good, he gives us no time to think of it 


| and put it in practice; he takes away all op- 


portunity of employing the time but fuch as 
tends to loſing ir. 5 


Indeed, 
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makes uſe of our indinations to accompliſh out 


Indeed, women are employ'd ; but in what ? 
I believe there is ſcarce any thought that would 
confound them more than this, were they 0 
examine well how they ſpend the greateſt part 
of the day; they would then learn what it is | 
that hinders them from allowing at leaſt ſome 
part of it to reading, and profitable converſa. 
tion, when they find they have ſpent the whole 
in prattling, play, or other fruitleſs exerciſes, * 

This then is the chief effect of idleneſs, which 
at firſt blinds us, and then buſies us in ſome. 
thing ſuperfluous, that we may not think on 
what is neceſſary. oi 

It begins in the forgetfulneſs of our duty. 
They who are diſeaſed with this languor, have 
no more taſte of good actions than thoſe who 

are in a flow fever Have of good nouriſhment. 
Of all perſons, of all books, and of all cxerci- 
ſes, they take delight in the moſt uſeleſs. All 


„ 


„ bulineſs from whence profit may accrue is diſ- 
6 agreeable to them; thus idleneſs blinds their 
5 eyes before it ties up their hands; thus it de. 1 
prives them of action, having firſt deprived 48 
them of underſtanding. Hence, of all women far 
none are more imprudent than the idle ; they 151 
are aſtoniſhed and ſurpriſed at every accident, I ch. 
becauſe there is not one for which they are th 


prepared. It is not the lightning, but only 
| the clap of thunder, that awakens them; it i3 | 
not forecaſt that affects them, . ; its 
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they regard not the arrival of opportunity, but 


the ſequel. 


They are like the fooliſh virgins „ who 
ſlept when they ought to have watched, and 
who have their oil to ſeek, when their lamps 


W ought to have been lighted, If they awake, 

nus too late; if they chance to half-open their 

eyes, it is but to cloſe them again for a long 
While. They ſometimes think they ought to 


break the chains that hold them, and ſeem de- 
firous to employ themſelves in ſomething uſe- 
ful, but never any effect follows their reſolu- 
tion: They continually ſtir themſelves, as per- 
ſons who cannot ſleep do in their bed; not in 
order to riſe, but to fling themſelves into a 
ſound ſleep. _ * 
They ſometimes indeed ſeem prepared for 
action; but they are like oſtriches, which ex- 
tend their wings and yet fly not, or ſcarce raiſe 
themſelves from the ground. The ot bful, 
ſaith Solomon, turneth ey his bed, as a door 
upon his hinges ; which if you open or ſhut, 
as much as you pleaſe, it ſtill remains in the 


ſame place. Sluggards, ſaich he elſewhere, 


will ang will not; if they take up a reſolution, 


they ſoon change it for one quite contrary ; 


they cannot act when they would, becauſe they 
would not when it was their duty. * 
Negligence that is born of idleneſs hath for 


its common companions irreſolution and incon- 


* Matth. xxv. 1. 
Prov. xxvi. 14. 


Vol. II. 5 ſtancy; 


e 
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; ſtancy ; ſuch as are infected with it have ng | 
ſooner any deſign than they alter it; they lay pat 
1 many foundations but never build thercon; fel 
| | they have no fix'd reſolution ; they never ſay, dif 
I will, but I would: Their will always fluctu- he! 
1 ates; they have no deſires, but only wiſhes; ſid 
1 not one of their motions is progreſſive, if I may foc 
„ ſo ſpeak, but always circular; they make many W 
F a tour, but never any voyage; they advaticeno MW pu 
F further than a man does in a labyrinth. the 
F And indeed what progreſs can there be in we 
| the work of any perſon, who propoſeth to him- orc 
'F ſelf no other end or defign but that of loſing MW Gn 
4 his time? The idle are hke archers, who con- nel 
'F tinually draw their Fow without having any WW 
1 mark, and who loſe as many arrows as they bo. 
Iet fly; they are ſhips that float at the mercy de 
of the winds, without propoſing any haven, or lab 
| obſerving the ' pole-flar or north-wind, Pro- ch. 
|. - vided they hve. from night to. morn it is mi 
| enough; it imports nothing what became of | 
| Þ the time ſo that it be paſſed; it never ſcems cer 
| ſhorter than when it is loſt, The pains ſome on] 
women take to pals away their days make them it 

ſeem long'; they are ſo ſolicitous after recrea- tim 

tion, that they can enjoy none. When they gy 

run after diverſions, they are like thoſe who are the 

continually ſtuffing themſelves with medicines; wh 

and as theſe but heighten the maladies they in- or 

tended to remedy, the other only increaſe the as | 

vexation they would fain get rid of, S* 


EF: | ; Icdleneſ 


. 
* 


Idleneſs is melancholy in the midſt of her 
aſtimes; ſhe is ever diſcontented with her- 
{elf; ſhe falls under her own weight; ſhe is 
diſpleas'd with every thing becauſe ſhe applies 
herſelf ro nothing : Whereas ſhe ought to con- 
ſider, that as hunger gives a gout to our daily 
food, labour gives a reliſh to our nightly reſt. 
What a hindrance is idleneſs to herſelf! What 
pains does ſhe take in doing nothing! How is 
ſhe chagrin'd at her own diverſions! After all, 
we mult do ſomething in ſpite of ourſelves, in 
order to find a pleaſure in doing nothing. Bu- 
fineſs cures us of diſquiet as reſt does of weari- 
neſs; but we reverſe the order: being born as 
it were to reſt ourſelves a little after much la- 
bour, we after a very little labour take a great 
deal of reſt; yet it is not enough to ſay, that 
labour is neceſſary to ſhun anxiety, but alſo ta 
ſhun vice, or at leaſt the opportunity of com- 
mitting ſin. OWL] I e 

Religion ſpeaks in a different manner con- 
cerning good works than reaſon alone; it not 
only blames idleneſs, but makes it puniſnable; 
it does not reſtrain us from paſſing away the 
time, but from loſing it. God hath to no one 
gen life to be employ'd unprofitably ; whe- 
ther he treats us as mercenaries or as children ; 
whether he gives us heaven as-an inheritance 
or as a reward; he would always have us work 
as he himſelf worketh, To animate us he hath 
given us both his commandment and his ex- 

ns H 2 ample z 
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ample; in working we imitate him as our fa- 
ther, or ſerve him as our maſter. This law 
allows not of any diſpenſation whatever, either 
on account of the advantages of birth or for- 


tune. 


But in what ſhall women of condition em- 
loy their time? Let them accept of an an- 
wer from a great perſonage; let them take 


St. Ferom, who in his writings hath given ſo Iſ 
many good inſtructions to women, as their di- 


rector in this affair; When he teaches Paula 
a Roman lady, how to pals her time agreeably 
and innocently, he adviſeth her never to be idle, 


but always to be employ'd in fome decent ex. 


erciſe; he would have her work with her own 
hands. Mere you bern, fays he, of the race of 
the Scipios or Gracchi, and ibo your anceſtors 
bore in their arms the figure of Agamemnon, 


who was called the king of kings, you ought ſtill 


to ſpin wool, and work as others do; your high 
birth will by no means excuſe you from all manner 
of employ ; nor ought you to bluſh at holding the 


ſpinning-<wheel or the needle ; or to be aſhamed of 


employing therewith the hands that ſeem deſtin's 
0 wield a ſcepter. Such was the opinion of 
this good man, who, writing to another lady 
on the ſame ſubject, promiſeth to ſhew her the 
way to live without anxiety or fin, and aſſures 
her that there needs nothing more for this pur- 


poſe than to apply herſelf to reading, prayer, 
- and good works ; and that theſe three employ- 


ments 
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ments will always prevent the time from ſeem- 
ing long. | 
It is true, he wrote to ladies who had asked 


his advice with regard to the education of a 


daughter according to chriſtian morality, and 
not according to the cuſtom of the world: Some 
therefore will ſay, that this is the opinion of a 
monk, and more proper for a nunnery than the 
court: But let me tell them by way of anſwer, 
that this great man knew as well the laws of 
decency as thoſe of devotion ; and that in all 
his diſcourſe to this lady, he ſhews not the leaſt 

ſigns of monaſtic auſterity. But ſuppoſing, 
that a Gentlewoman of this age ſhould think 
this ſchool ſomewhat too ſevere for her to go- 
vern herſelf by; and that ſhe would be inſtruc- 
ted not in that of chriſtians but of the Gen- 
tiles only; to know then how women ought to 
ipend their time, let her not conſult St. Jerom 
but Seneca, and ſhe will find that it is not reli - 
gion but mere natural reaſon that condemns 
idleneſs. Let her read in Livy the praiſes of 
Tanaquil the wife of the elder Tarquin *, All 
the world knows how illuſtrious this princeſs 


made herſelf by her generous ſpirit, her great 


courage, and incomparable prudence z and yet 
the Romans intending to do honour to her me- 
mory, cauſed a ſtatue to be made of her with a 
diſtaff in her hand. They might juſtly have 
given her a ſword on account of her valour, or 
Liv. lib. i. cap. 34. Juv. vi. 565. ö 
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a ſcepter on the account of her conduct and 


diſcretion. She was polite, victorious, and 
learned, and yet her ſtatue was adorn'd with 
nothing more than a diſtaff ; We muſt think 
therefore that the greateſt ſign that could be gi. 
ven of her virtue was to ſhew that ſhe never 
loſt any time, and that ſhe was never idle. It 
is well known what ſhe did for the preſerva. 
tion of the ſtate ; *tis manifeſt from hence, 


that notwithſtanding her application to the 

greateſt affairs ſhe neglected not the leaſt. 

_ Heremthen ſhe was praiſe-worthy in not def- | 
piling the ordinary employ of other women, 


even after ſhe had buſied her mind with mat- 
ters of the greateſt conſequence : She was not 
like thoſe coquettes, who glory in renouncing 
the exerciſes proper for their ſex, only becaule 
they are in uſe with women of leſs for- 


tune. 


But this only evidenceth how ſmall their me- 
rit ; perſons of the greateſt talents in either ſex 


ought ſometimes to apply themſelves to mat- 


ters of Jittle conſequence, as well as to ſuch as 
are more noble and important. Plutarch ob- 


ſerves that when the dictators were elected, it 


was the cuſtom to viſit the geeſe in the capitol 
to ſee if they wanted any thing, after having vi- 


ſited the temples to ſee if the ſtatues of the 


gods were in good order; to ſhew them 
hat nothing relating to their office ſhould 
enegl e cted, and that the greateſt ung 
| $385 | | ougnt 
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ought not to contemn the affairs which ſeem of 
the leaſt importance. 

t is not an employ unworthy a woman to 
ſpin, or the like gentle exerciſe ; it is not be- 
low their ſex, nor an affair of little 1 importance 
to ſtudy the means of ſhunning idleneſs. There 
is no time to be loſt; it is ſo great a good, 
that every part of it is valuable. She that can 
loſe an hour can loſe -day, We are prodigal 
of a treaſure, of which we ought to be moſt 
covetous ; the wiſeſt of kings in deſcribing an 
4ACcoMPLISH*D WOMAN of his time, abridgeth 
as it were all her good qualities in ſaying, that 
in ber hands ſhe holds the diftaff *, after having 
employed herſelf in the moſt noble and gener- 
ous actions. 

The Romans could give no ſtronger teſti- 
mony of virtue in woman than by ſignify- 
ing that ſhe always employ'd her time; for 
ſince it 18 difficult to be chaſte and idle at the 


ſame time, what greater praiſe can a woman 


receive than that which they beſtowed on Taua- 


gail? But were we to equip the ſtatues of ſome 
women in this age, the propereſt Inffania would 


be cards, dice; fans, mirrours, or the like trifling 
amuſement of loiterer s. 

might here ſpeak of the moſt dange 
fects of dleneſs, but have in a former diſcourſe + 
treated on this ſubject; and therefore, in order 


* Prov. xxxi. 19. 
+ On lots women. 
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to oblige them always to find out fome decent 


m: 

employ, . ſhall only ſet before them the exam. un 
„ ples of the poet's Clytemneſtra *, who was Tr 
bl hainouſly diſhoneſt becauſe ſhe was idle; and gr 
is of Penelope, who unravel'd her work as ſoon in 
i as ſhe had done it, becauſe ſhe would not th 
1 be unemploy*d ; and in all likelihood had not ſe 
| held out fo long amidſt ſo many ſuiters, had al 
4 the indulg'd herſelf with leiſure hours. ca 
1 Such is the ſentiment of every age and the WF 9 
{ experience of all nations with regard to idle- | a 
| * neſs; this is what we learn from the Grecian as Cc 


well as from the Roman hiſtory, When Hlex- n 
ander intended a preſent for ſome ladies of Fer- c 
fa, he could not find any thing among all his e 
moveables of higher value or more worthy for MW it 
him to give than the robes and veſtments \ 
which his mother and fiſters had worked with ] 
their own hands . The greateſt princeſſes were 
FT not aſham'd to work in thoſe days, and to ap- ? 
| ply themſelves to ſuch tasks as are now only 
| thought proper for thoſe women who mult | 


thereby earn their bread ; as if idleneſs was not 
alike forbidden to all the world, or that it was 
permitted the rich to loſe their time, tho' not 
the poor. | 
What fault can be found with the examples 
here given ? The women I propoſe were as re- 


* The wife of Agamemnon, who was conſenting to 
.his murder by her 42255 AEgilthus. Juv, xvi. 656. 
+ Quint. Curt. lib, 5. cap. 8. - 
1 markable 


markable for their high birth, as their good 
underſtanding. I have not drawn the models 
ſrom ſhops or ſtalls, but from the courts of the 
greateſt princeſſes in the world: I am not ſpeak- 
ing of ſuch women as are obliged to work 


through neceſſity, but of ſuch as employ them- 


ſelves only to ſhun vice. If Alexander was 
aſhamed to contend in the olympic games, be- 
cauſe there were no kings to match him *  ſure- 


| ly the women of theſe days ought not to be 
aſhamed of engaging themſelves in ſome de- 


cent employ, when they find it is what the 
moſt illuſtrious ladies and greateſt queens have 
done before. This law, as before obſerv'd, 
gives no diſpenſation z there can be no excuſe 
for idleneſs, ſince there are fo many ſorts of 
work. "Om they may be honourably em- 
ploy d. e 

: Neither are they commanded always to have 
a book or ſome needlework intheir hands. After 
the time that is due for the obſervation of the 
laws, either human or divine, we may adapt our 
buſineſs to our humour, and chooſe the exereiſe 
that is moſt agreeable : Tho' I commend the la- 


bour of the hands, I do not mean that this ſhould 


take up their whole time; I eſteem more the 
labour of the mind than that of the body, and 
cannot think the life of thoſe who ſpend much 
time in meditation, an idle life. I know that 
the moſt commendable actions of a man are not 
* See Plutarch in the life of A/exander. 55 
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but gives them a reward in the refreſhment of 


thoſe of the hands but thoſe of the ſoul ; and 
that the philoſopher labours more gloriouſly in 


the work of contemplation than the peaſant in 


agriculture, 


I add alſo that the action of the ſoul is ht 


leſs true than that of the body, but only l«{ 


groſs; the internal work is not leſs folid for 


being leſs material or lefs viſible. The moſt 
noble employ of man depends upon a faculty, 
which tyrants themſelves cannot prevent from 
acting. We can love and meditate even in 


bonds; contemplation is always in our power: 


And the action which is moſt excellent and no- 


ble, is alſo the moſt eaſy and free. If ſome 


may want hands to act, there is no one that 


wants a will; and if fortune can preyent us 
from being liberal, ſhe cannot hinder us from 
being compaſſionate, * 


I do not call it therefore being idle to con- 
template the works of God or to love him ; 
nor do I think it neceſſary always to be em- 
ploy'd in ſome work or other. The precept 


of labour is much more eafy than I have de- 


ſeribed it; if buſinefs is commanded in order 
to avoid ſin, diverſions are permitted in order 
to avoid heavineſs and anxiety. The mailer 
whom we ſerve is by no means froward ; he 
permits decent ſports and innocent recreattons; 
but what do I fay ? He not only permits them, 


Our 


exceſs in what regards our diverſions; and 
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our ſpirits for his ſervice, provided that our in- 


tentions are juſt and well regulated. 
Let none think therefore, that by employing 

their time, I mean they ſhould always have 

the ſpinning-wheel before them, or be always 


buſied in reading, meditation, or prayer; or 


that to be an accomPL1sSH'D WOMAN they 
muſt renounce all forts of pleaſure. I oppoſe 
not recreation, but on the contrary think it 
abſolutely neceſſary, and very often innocent; 


it is an affiſtant to virtue, when moderate, 


tho? it corrupts it when exceflive. I know that 
our ſtrength is not infinite, and that we mult 
ſometimes take breath, to be afterwards more 
capable of applying ourfelves to virtuous acti- 
ons; I blame thoſe ſullen humours, that are 
for ever ſpoiling converfation, by the averfion 
they affect to all manner of paſtime, The 

are like that tree in the Indies, which they call 
Trifte or Sorrowful, which never bloſſoms but 
in the night, and whoſe leaves all fall off at the 
riſing of the fun, as if it put on mourning at 


the appearance of that luminary, or could not 


endure the light. I own that fach gloomy 
tempers are not the moft 3 for virtue, and 
that their heavineſs comes ſometimes from a 
bad cauſe, or is the ſign of ſome bad intention. 

] own! too that temperance is concern'd in 


r tte as well as joy; that mora- 
lity may be offended by defect as well as by 


that | 
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that the proper mean herein is a virtue which 
Thomas Aquinas calls eutrapely, that is, urbanity 
| or pleaſantry, _ . 
III know that the learned Monſieur de Sale, 
bath left in his writings, - that balls and plays 
are things indifferent, and that he. even main- 
rain*d this doctrine when it had given offence, 
Neither have I attack'd plays or other public 
5 diverſions, but only the exceſs or diſorders 
| | they oftentimes. created. 
| For what need 1s there of any thing more 
| - than ſuch paſtimes as are neceſſary and decent? 
What need is there to have the cards or dice 


as 

always in our hands, and to make a toil of di- PI 
verſion? What can be more ſhameful than to W 

acquire the reputation of a gay lady? If they ſti 

are not grown ſtubborn in evil let them reflect thi 
| on the danger they are ruſhing into by the neg- th 
| k& of their duty; by leaving their children ph 
| without inſtruction, their family without con- WM 
| duct, and ſometimes their husbands without ha 
affection. But ſhould it not be fo, let them P. 
| only reflect on the time they have loſt. lu 
Let them not think on the opportunities that of 

| play gives them of doing evil, but on thoſe an 
| they loſe of doing good: Let them be aſham- pe 
| ed of ſaying as they generally do, How ball we nc 
paſs the day! Since to ſpeak in this manner 1s ſe 


to forget what chriſtianity requires of us; it is 
to forget that we have good works to do, and 
ſtrong paſſions to overcome; in ſhort, it is to 
OS forges 
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forget that on the loſs of time depends that of 
9 eternity. 
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10 Of the TEMPERANCE of WOMEN, 

12 $682 LE ASURE Corrupts us not in ſo deli- 
late a manner as vanity ;. this puts 

re | kx, out our eyes with glare and lightning, 

? the other with clay and dirt It ſeems. 

* as if there was leſs ſhame in being blinded like 

* Phaeton than as the companions of Ulyſſes ®, 

0 When this infamous Circe inchants us, tho“ we 

y ſti]! retain the figure of men, we loſe at leaſt 

t the ſenſe of men; our paſſions become altoge- , 

* ther brutal; ſne makes a different metamor- 

n s phoſis in us than that of the Greets; as they 

' ſtill kept their reaſon in the form of beaſts, we 

£ have a beaſtly ſoul under the viſage of man. 

n Pleaſure does more harm than Circè did Gril- 

las; ſhe only took from him the appearance 

i£ of a man, but this deprives us of reaſon itſelf, . - 

e and lowers us to the rank of brutes. Intem- 

- perance therefore is the moſt ſhameful if it be 

e not the moſt culpable; the deſire of raiſing our- 

$ elves by the way of honour is not ſo con- 

1 * Hom. Odyſſ. 10. ver. 230, Ovid Met. lib. 14. 260. 

+ See the diſcourſe in Plutarch, intitled Grillus ; 
, os it is diſcuſſed, whether brutes have the we of 
g % | : 
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1 traty to man as that of debaſing ovur{clves y 
{| by vitious pleaſure; if vanity be too imagi. Wl 
in nary, pleaſure is too material. Tho? this 
. reaſoring ſeems to regard one ſex as well az 
the other, yet women have the more concern 
in it, ſince purity and decency are for them 
more neceſſary. It is more ſhameful to be vo- 
luptuous than vain ; intemperance much worſe 
becomes them than us, and tho' the [in be 
equal, the ſhame is not ſo, If courage is the 
operty of men, purity is that of women; 
this virtue therefore ſeems the moſt ſpiritual of 
all the reſt, as it draws us from material ob- 
We jects. Courage fortifies, juſtice directs, pru- 
dence mlightens, but temperance purifies, and 
ſubtilifeth as it were the body itſelf, 
What modeſty or decency can we expect 
from the voluptuous? Or what can we think 
if of thoſe who lay out ſo much pains on their 
3 perſons, but that they are fattening a victim for 
| a ſacrifice to the goddeſs Pleaſure. Such deli- 
cate finery is ominous z it is contrary to virtue 
without being at all neceffary for the health. 
Nay, it muſt be a poiſon when it is not a reme- 
dy : For how canchaſtity preferve itfelf amidſt 
fo much ſoftneſs and hmnury? The 712512015, 
faith the ſcripture *, ſhall flouriſh lite a poin- 
tree; and the palm, we know, never thrive 
more than in a barren and dry ground; /o it 13 
with chaſtity, it ſtrikes a deeper root in morti- 
fication than in pleaſure, It is a celeſtial ue, 
®* Pſal. xcii. 12, | 
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which receives its nouriſhment from the dew 
of heaven, and not from the fat of the earth. 


Examine all the moral virtues, there is not 


one but what ſtands in need of temperance 
without this prudence is ſubject to error, cour- 
ave to raſhneſs, and juſtice to corruption. 
Temperance is as the materia prima, from 
whence are drawn all the moral forms; it is 
the mother of the virtùes and their nurſe; above 
all, there is nothing fo contrary to chaſtity as 
pleaſure, And Juvenal had reaſon to ſay, That 


the reign of ebaſtity laſted no longer than that of 


zbriety and abſtinence ; purity could not pre 


itſelf amidft ſo much huxnry. Such froth gives 


birth to Venus. 


You ask from whence proceed theſe monſtrous 
crimes ; 3 | 

Once poor, and therefore chaſte, in former times 

Our matrons were : No luxury found room 

In low roeft houſes, and bare walls of lome; -—« 

But wanton now, and lolling at our eaſe, 

We ſuffer all th* inveterate ills of peace, 

And waſteful riot, whoſe deſtructive charms 

Revenge the vanguiſ d world, of our vitorious 
arms.— _ 

Since poverty, our guardian-god, is gone; 

Pride, lazineſs, and all luxurious arts 


Pour like a deluge in from: foreign parts. 


Our former ſimple manners are betray'd 
Nor cares the drunken dame what”s dons or ſaid, 
. Dryden's Juvenal. Sat. 6. 


This 


* | 
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ks 


This is a ſtrong reaſon to oblige thoſe to tem- 
perance who have any deſign to live chaſte, 


But granting there may be ſome who haye 
no other deſign in all their care than to pre- 


ſerve their beauty; ſurely, nothing is more ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for this purpoſe than temper- 


ance: This is what ſupports while pleaſure de- 
ſtroys it. Beautiful faces are preſerved by 


temperance as the fineſt flowers in a cool air; 


theſe fade away before the fire, as the other 
decay by pleafure, | 


The voluptuous, ſaith Seneca, contradi7 the 


prince of phyſicians, who thought that women 


could never be bald or gouty : Now, ſays he, they 


have the ſame diſeaſes with men, becauſe they art 


guilty of the ſame exceſs ; they have loft the pri. 
vilege of their fex in having loft all moderation 


temperance. The phyſicians in our days ought 


to be more skilful than they were formerly ; as 


pleaſure is daily introducing new diſeaſes, they 


muſt neceſſarily find out new remedies. 


What can the moſt vicious ſay to this rea- 
ſoning of the philoſopher? He ſhews them that 
what they hold moſt dear and precious is not 
to be preſerv d but by the means of temper- 
ance. This virtue is not leſs neceſſary to beau- 
ty than to chaſtity; it is of great ſervice to 
the countenance as well as to the conſcience. 
If after this, they are not perſuaded thercto, 


| we may look upon them as incapable of being 


ſo; 'for how can we attack pleaſute more 


powerfully than by the principles of — 
ITY | 8 
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of phyſic, and even delicacy itſelf? Morality 
recommends temperance for the preſervation of 
chaſtity z phyſic for the preſervation of health; 
and even the delicacy of their ſex for the pre- 
ſervation of beauty. Here then they muſt - 
ſubmit z where the deſign of being wiſe, beau- 
tiful, or healthful, will produce that alſo of 
being virtuous. = : IF 
At leaſt let one vice be the remedy of ano- 
ther, and let the ambition of being thought 
agreeable make them renounce all luxury and 
exceſs, As the covetous abſtain from many | 
diverſions to ſave their money, ſo ſhould wo- | 
men to fave their conſtitution and ſtate of 
health, If we cannot perſuade them to virtue, 
let us at leaſt ſow ſedition among their vices, 
and raiſe a civil war among thoſe enemies whom 
we cannot conquer by force. 0 5 
I am not ſpeaking to them concerning the 
care of their ſoul, but only concerning that of 
their outward beauty: It would be wrong to 
talk to them here in the ſtile of St. Jerom to 
Salvinia, when he counſels her to abſtain from 
the pleaſures of the world, if ſhe had any hopes 
of thoſe in heaven; that it is better to endanger 
the body than the ſoul, that a woman ought ra- 
) ther to weaken her conflitution than hurt ber 
chaſtity, and that it is better to have @ pain in 
; tbe ſtomach than a ſick conſcience. I require 
not of them a temperance fo rigorous as to 
- reach the moſt ſeyere mortification: I am not 


; ſpeaking 
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Henning againſt pleaſure as pleaſure, which is 


ſometimes neceſlary z and of which chriſtianity the 
is fo far from depriving us, that it even conſe- ple 
crates it in one of the moſt ſolemn rites belong- 5¹⁰ 
ing to religion. | 4 
I am not for deſtroying but only purifying of 
it; nor do I think there is any neceſlicy for dy 
being always melancholy in order to be virtu- the 
ous. I ſhall only make uſe of moral reafons, — 


whatever other might be drawn from chriſtia. 
nity ; eſpecially when 1. am ſpeaking to thoſe pic 


women who propoſe eternal ſatisfactions in re- ule 

nouncing ſuch as are momentary ; who addict 1585 
| themſelves to temperance not only for reaſon hy 
but religion's ſake ; and who think it their {tre 
| duty to ſhun pleaſure, not only to preſerve __ 
their health, their beauty, or their reputation, _ 
8 like the heathens, but who intend thereby a 
. more glorious and perfect end. pl 


Great as it is, I mean not to make uſe of this 
advantage; I know it would have been encugh , 
to have recommended the ſingle example of 7 


Heracli the wife of Conſtantine * ; who order- 15 
ed the image of Venus to be buried, and the a 
croſs ſet over it, to ſhew that chriſtian vomen g * 
ought not to triumph but on the ruins of pica- Rae 
fure ; to ſhew I ſay, that, as before the d evo- yer? 

tion of this great princeſs, the image of that 5 
lewd goddeſs of the Gentiles was exalted above 2 


_ * This is related of Helen the mother of Conflantine, hea 
in Ruffin, lib. 1. and Socrates, lib. 1. cap. 13. 


the 
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the croſs, Which was found interred at her feet, 
pleaſure deſtroys all that is moſt holy and reli- 
gious in the world. | Fe 

As the poets feign that Adonis died in a bed 
of lettice, chriſtians might well ſay that he 
could never have lived under the ſhadow of 
the ſacred tree on mount Calvary. This 
thought alone would ſuffice to throw a whol- 
ſom bitter into the moſt delightful ſweets of 
pleaſure z but this 1s what I intend not to make 
uſe of here: 1 ſhall attack Pleaſure but with 
the weakeſt arms, that I may conquer with the 
greater glory; to ſhew that ſhe hath no other 
ſtrength than what the weakneſs of our imagi- 
nation gives her ; and that were we without 
error, ſhe would likewiſe be without power. 

We will lay aſide therefore the thoughts and 
arguments wherewith religion furniſheth us, 
and make uſe only of ſuch as are preſented by 
mere natural religion; we will leave facred | 
philoſophy, and conſult only the profane. We 
will ſhut the bible, and open Seneca; Seneca, 
I lay, who, tho! enliſted in the party of Epicu- 
745, yet eſpouſed not that of pleaſure ; but, on 
the contrary, he always oppos'd it both in his 
writings and way of living. Let women only 
conſider what this philoſopher wrote to his mo- 


ther Elia; to learn what fort of temperance is 


neceſſary for them in the opinion of even an 
heathen. 7 5 | 
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It is from him they may learn, that pleaſure 
obſtructs the uſe of reaſon ; that inquietude 
precedes, and repentance follows it; that it is 
all deceit, promiſing always more than it ges; 
that the voluptuous are ſlaves to their pleatures, 
as the covetous are to their pelf; that had 


pleaſure any folid good in it, it would be but 


of ſhort duration; and that it is of the nature 
of time, who can call nothing his own but a 


ſingle inſtant. In the ſchool of this great ma- 


ſter of ethics, they will learn to ſeparate the 
foul from the body without ſuffering death, 
but only by renouncing the moſt groſs pleaſures 
which prevent the action of the mind, and are 
inceſſantly ſending up thick yapours into the 
higheſt region of the ſoul to obſcure the light 


therein. It is the inferior part that ſupplies 


the paſſions with matter, as the earth docs the 
clouds; and this is what philoſophy endea- 
vours to diſſipate, in order to render the mind 
more clear and calm, in proportion as it is 
eſtranged from terreſtrial pleaſures. Auch in- 


deed, what is there in the world which diſturbs 
us ſo much as pleaſure? Ts it not inſatiable, and 


never contented with its enjoyments; but is al- 
ways increaſing, like the fire that is continually 
fed with fuel? It is this ſhameful and incur- 
able dropſy of the ſou), which make us always 
thirſty after the empoiſon'd ſweetneſs of plca- 
ſures. Nature is ſatisfied with moderate plea- 
ſures for its ſupport and entertainment ; but 

; opimon, 


opinion, which herein impoſes upon the will, is 
never content. 5 ö 
When a woman hath once given a looſe to 
her appetites, ſhe is no longer miſtreſs of them; 
let her treat herſelf with all the diverſions ſhe 
can, they only ſerve to increaſe her deſire. 
How extravagant is pleaſure ! Cleopatra will 
ſerve us for an example of the voluptuous as 
well as of coquettes. She was deſirous to ex- 
cel Marc Antony in the elegance and ſumptu- 
ouſneſs of her entertainments ; ſhe therefore 
cauſed a pearl, worth 200000 crowns to be diſ- 
ſolved in vinegar, and then drank it off, and 
was preparing- to do the ſame by another, 
which ſhe wore in her ear, had not Lucius 
Plancus, who was the umpire in this ſhameful 
conteſt, cried out aloud, that he had conquer'd. 
How ſtrange a fancy, and what inſolence muſt it 
be, that could give a reliſh to ſuch a draught ! 
What pleaſure did Meſſalina take in the mar- 
rying her galants when her husband was alive? 
She meaſured the greatneſs of her contentment 
by that of her infamy. She never thought 
that her pleaſure was perfect but when it was 
completely wicked, Tacitus ſpeaking of her 
lays, that it will appear rather a fable than an 
hiſtory, and almoſt incredible that in zhe city 
of Rome, the wife of an emperor, ſhould dare to 
marry another *, in the moſs ſolemn and public 
* Caius Silins, a young married man of the prime no- 


bility, whom ſhe conſtrained to divorce his wife Sana. 
Tacit. Annal. 17. 


Manner 
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manner, her husband being ftill living, and nt 
diſtant above fix leagues frem Rome, Into ſuch 
extravagancies will imagination hurry us, when 
„ we ſulter ourſelves to be tranſported with the 
deſire of pleaſure, | : | 
Us * We find among the Greeian women “ a cour. 
| teſan, who being tired with kings affected the 
| acquaintance of philoſophers ; whoattacked wi 
dom after having triumph'd over power; and 
| who gloned more in thedevoirs of Szcrates than 
77 in thoſe of Cyrus or Artaxerxes. Among the Ro- 
i mans we find two empreſſes jealous of and en- 
raged againſt each other, on the account of a 
ſcandalous affection they both ſhew'd for a but- 
foon of the ſtage, How blind is pleaſure! It 
" ſometimes delights itſelf more . with dirt than 
with pearls. It is not truth, but opinion that 
g guides and ſatisfies it. How full is it of whims 
and caprice! All the artiſans work but in vain 
to find new ſubjects for its employ. It ſoon 
1 reaches the bounds of neceſſity; but to reach 
| thoſe of fancy, is impoſſible. ihe 
1 Herein chen our appetites are juſtly puniſh'd, 
when, ealy as it is to ſatisfy them while under 
the conduct of reaſon and nature, it is impoſſi- 
ble ſo to do, when they are tranſported with 
vanity. Pleaſure without reaſon is a blind per- 
. fon without a guide; it regards not either the 
importance of the laws which it deſpiſeth, or 
the value of the objects which it embraces, or 
* Phi. OR 1 
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On the contrary, reſtraint but irritates the 
more; the voluptuous take not leſs pleaſure in 
tranſgreſſing a command then in vanquiſhing 
an enemy ; and all the circumſtances which 
make a law more ſacred and inviolable, ſeem 
but to inhance the pleaſure of violation, The 
firſt of women imagin'd that the forbidden 


| ſruit had a much finer taſte than any of all the 


trees in paradiſe. 

Pleaſure alſo ſeems more ſweet the dearer it 
is bought, but it is mere fancy and not truth 
that makes it prectous, When vanity hath 
join'd it, we regard not its object only in that 
wherein it is delightful, but wherein it is for- 
bidden. Here it is that pleaſure opens the eyes, 
ſhe who at other times keeps them ſhut, and 
who cannot fee but in the dark; here it is 


that ignorance itſelf is ingenious, 


When the object of our defires is not eaſily 
obtain'd, what will not the moſt cowardly 
undertake, or the moſt ſtupid invent ? The 
vanity that is mix'd with pleaſure ſupphes it 
with hands and eyes; it gives light to the blind 
and courage to the fearful, What devices, 
what ſineſſes to reach a deſign ! of what inven- 
tions are they capable whom we took for the 
moſt ſimple when animated with the deſire of 
pleaſure ! Of what ſins are they guilty, even 
they whom we eſteem'd moſt holy, when they 
become infected with this paſſion! do * 
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ſtifle the motions of reaſon; and even of piety 
itſelf, to follow thoſe of an irregular appetite ? 
But more clearly to ſee the bad intentions of 
thoſe who renounce temperance, we need only 
look upon the picture which the holy ſcripture 
hath drawn of a voluptuary*. She is painted 
all over with the name of blaſphemy, on the ac- 
count of her wicked attempts, her lyes, and 
profanations ; ſhe is called a monſter of the [ea, 
from her inſatiable deſires, her inconſtancy, and 
ſtormy paſſions. She is array d pempouſly, and 
deck*d with gold and pearls, on account of her 
vanities, luxury and extravagance ; /he hath a 
golden cup in her hand, which ſhe preſcnts to 
all the world, and eſpecially to the great ones 
of the earth, to ſhew her greedy proſtitutions, 
and conſummate impudence. Laſtly, She is 
drunk with the blood of the ſaints, on account of 
her hatred to all thoſe who oppoſe her cither by 
inſtruction or example. Theſe then are the prin- 
Cipal ſtrokes to be obſery'd in this picture; but 
as if it was not yet complete, the ſcripture ſaith, 
There was written in great letters in her ſore- 
head the word Myſtery ; the myſtery of wicked- 
neſs, impudence, and inſamy. You ſce then 


where pleaſure carries us when it is ac⸗ 


companied with opinion and vanity ; you fer, 
how it blinds us, unleſs we in goo time 
look out for a remedy in the everlaſting rules 
of morality. 

Rev. xvil, 


If 
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If we ſay not that this virtue is neceſſary to 
all the world, it ſurely is more particularly re- 
quiſite for women; ſince it is not eaſy for them 
to obſerve the laws of chaſtity when they vio- 
late thoſe of temperance. Beſides, ſome ac- 
cuſe them of having a ſtronger inclination to 
pleaſure, and of being more eager in their per- 
ſuit of it than we are: They ſay, that 7b:5be 
came to the place of aſſignation before Pyra- 
nus, and even before the appointed time “; and 
that it was Eve who preſented the forbidden 
fruit to Adam. 

But I look upon all this as ſcandal, and can- 
not think the conſtitution of women any 
more corrupt than our own ; yet we cannot but 
ſay, they have more need of temperance than 
men, on account of the regard they ought to 
have for chaſtity. T hey have more need of i It, 
not only for their virtue but for their reputa- 
tion; becauſe it is not eaſily believed, that a 
woman, who delights in nothing elſe but plea- 
| fure, can be always chaſte; it is very difficult 
2 intemperance and chaſtity to agree toge- 
ener. | 
Chaſtity „nabe and lewdneſs ſoft and de- 
licate, - Pliny ſays, that it was an opinion of 
ſome of the ancients, that the ſun was fed b 
vapours from the fea, and the moon by thoſe 
that ariſe from fountains and rivers, The wiſe 

Ovid. Met. lib. iv. ver. 55. 
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live on bitterneſs like the ſun; but the dif. 
lute live on ſweet water like the moon, and 
partake allo of her inconſtancy, defects, and 
eclipſes. Not to flatter the ſex, I til! fay, 
they are under a ſtronger obligation than men 
to beware of pleaſure; becauſe, beſides the 
ſweetneſs of their natural diſpoſition, which is 
therefore more capable of being corrupted, 
they lie under another misſortune; they ſel. 
dom have any aſſiſtance from ſcience, or much 
buſineſs to employ them, and therefore have 
] adviſed them to ſtudy and labour to prevent 
the uſual dangers from idleneſs and ignorance, 
I oppoſed the idle before the voluptuous, that 
1 might deſtroy the effect in the cauſe, and at- 
tack intemperance even in its. ſource. - 
Chriſtianity no doubt can ſupply us with ar- 
guments ſtill more ſtrong and uſeful ; but J 
think the foregoing ſufficient, It is enough to 
induce women to fly intemperance, if they would 
conſider, that it is not only an enemy to all the 


virtues, but moreover the ruin of health, of 


beauty, of reputation, and of reaſon; that there 
are pleaſures more pure, and even greater, 
which they may innocently. enjoy; that all ne- 
ceſſary ſatisſactions are eaſily obtain'd, and that 


they are only imaginary, which are ſo charger | 


able and troubleſom; it is enough for them often 

to reflect in what contempt and horror the hear 

thens themſelves held the voluptuous. Fre 
Aeride 
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„ derided: the perſuits of Meſſalina, and Eubates 

d thoſe of Lais; it is enough to conſider, that 

a they who lead diſſolute hves generally die in 

* | ſhame and torment : Jeſabel was thrown head- f 

e IO from a window; Julia was ſtarv'd to 

* death; Poppea- was kil'di by a blow on her 2 

0 belly when with child, and Cleopatra by the : 

me WE of an aſp. 5 

Ich eee | 

Ve Ah 7 Hi | - 

s. C. H A P. XII. | 

hat The SUPERSTITIO US. 5 
9 E deal with our devotion in much the 

ar. ſame manner, as amorous painters with 

t 1 their drawings; they can ſcarce ever 

to paint a female face without giving it f 

ud Ja touch or ſome reſemblance of her they þ 

the love: So, in the ſervice of God, we adapt it to ; 

of WW our conſtitution. We follow, his laws, as the ; 


ere WM heavens..do, the primum mobile, and obey, his 
er, WM vill; but not without regarding in ſome mea- 
ne- ſure our on. We are always ſeen painted, as 
hat W Phidigs in the midſt. of our pieces. 
ger Some women, whoſe natural coldneſs.eftran- 
ten ges them from the, perſuit of pleaſures, ima- 
ca- Line chemſelves, perfect enough, in profeſſing 
Mus continency. Others, whoſe natural tendency 
led WW inclines them to compaſſion, think that the 
I 2 | whole 
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|| whole perfection of a chriſtian conſiſts in ſhed. 
is _ ding tears at the fight of a miſerable object. 
N © The. melancholy, who love darkneſs and fol 
[7 tude, think that every thing muſt be abandon'd 
F ſor the ſake of meditation, and that none can 
{BY be ſaved. without being contemplative. 
$$ Thus upon examination we | ſhall find, that 
many women practiſe no other virtues than 
ſuch as ſuit their humour; they follow their 
own diſpoſition rather than the law; it is not 
any command they obey but their own inclina- 
tion. They are guilty of a new ſort of idola- 
try in offering ſacrifice to themſelves ; and if 
it be not the work of their own hands which 
1 they adore, it is at leaſt that of their imagina- 
1 tion, ſome idol of the brain. 
i It is true then that the very ſource of ſuper- 
ſtition is ſelf-love, which fo ſtrongly abuſeth 
us, that inſtead of worſhipping God we often 
adore nothing but our own opinion. Herein 
the ſuperſtitious are not leſs to be pitied than 
blamed ; that, in making themſelves a new 
- God, they make not one that is eaſier to be 
1 ſerved; as, I fay, they form to themſelves 4 
God always in wrath, who never beholds them 
but with terror in his countenance, and expects 


no other worſhip from them than what s t0 
prompted by fear; who treats them not as a ter 
tather treats his children, but as a tyrari treats fee 
his ſlaves, ; ” 
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| of Apollo, never gave an anſwer 
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How contrary is ſuperſtition to the tranquik 
liry of the ſoul, as well as to the love of God! 
How unneceſſarily do the ſuperſtitious afflict 
themſelves! The moſt guilty can ſometimes find 
ſafety by embracing the altar, or throwing 
themſelves at the feet of an idol: But ſuperſtt- 
tion hath no aſylum z on whatever ſide ſhe 
turns ſhe can find no reſt : If ſhe would aſcend 
io heaven, there ſhe ſees her tremendous judge; 
if the deſcends to the abyſs below, there ſne meets 
with her executioners ; if ſhe retires into her 


| own conſcience, / there ſhe perceives the dread 
| that perſecutes her, | 


I am not ſpeaking of moderate but exceſſive 

ſear ; ſuperſtition is not troubled by halves; 
but as it is ſaid that the Pyrboneſs, or prieſteſs 
to thoſe who 
conſulted-the-oracle, before ſhe had obſerv'd 


an univerſal trembling in every part of the ſa- 


crifice, we may ſay the ſame. of the ſuperſti- 


| tious, they tremble all over : But they are not 


leſs blind than wretched and culpable God 
deſires burnt- ſacrifices, and they offer him ſuch. 
as are fh Eo: | 2 

| know that he ires fear as well as love 
and that theſe are as the two poles of all the mo- 
tions and reſolutions of our mind; but on theſe 
terms, that as one of the poles is under our 
feet while the other is above our heads, fo we 
ought to degrade fear and exalt charity; tho they 
be for ever inſeparable, we muſt not put them 
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* in the ſame rank, for this would be to confound 
1 all order. 1 


i Fear and love ſhould be together in the ſame 
z foul as Jacob and Efau in the ſame wotnh *, 
but theſe muſt be produced in the ſame order 
1 as were thoſe twins; if fear be the elder, love 
„ muſt follow it. 1 hope this compariſon wil 
give no offence, ſince in every reſpect it is f 
guſt; as fear is wild like Eſau, love is plea. 


| Jant and ingenuous like Jacob: And indeed 
ö theſe two paflions are often as two ſiſters con- 


tending in the ſame ſoul, like thoſe two bro- 
thers ſtruggling within Rebecca; and laſtly a 
love imitares the younger, and acting upon the 


| advice of reaſon, as Jacob followed the coun 
182 {1 of his mother, gets the ſuperiority of ſear. 


It is true, women are fubje& to both theſe 
| raren, and have ſometimes been accuſed of 
5 being exceſſive in both; but however, if we 

| <xamine well their inclination, we ſhall often 
find it ke that of Rachel's, who ſhew'd n 
= greater affliction for her younger ſon than the 
i 1 elder. They Jove Jacob better than Eſau; 
| they are more induced to love than fear ; they 
are more governable by gentle fweetneſs than 
by harſh menaces. 
- This is alſo what God requires of us in the 
ſervice we pay him; he would have leſs fear than 
love; we may fear, but we can never love him ti 
too much. He hath ſet bounds to his juſtice, 
but none to his goodneſs, He puniſhes much U 


* Cen. xxv. 24. 


leſs, 
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| lefs, arid rewards our actions much more than 
| they deſerve 3 in chaſtiſing us he hath reſpect 


to what we are; but in bleſſing us he hath re- 
gard to what he is himſelf; his vengeance ari- 
ſeth from our wickedneſs; and his favours 
come from His own infinite goodnels. 

Beſides, love may be agreeable when ſepa- 
rated from fear, but fear can never be ſo when 
ſeparated from IdVe; The devils fear God, and 
the angels love him. There is love Without feat 
in heaven; às there is fear without love in hell. 
From this ſource comes Ty ; 
ever tremblez, and is incapable of that reſt and 
aſſurance which charity 4 | 
tious act quite contrary to Rebecca 4 they ſtifle 
every ſentiment bf love, and labour hot but to in- 
_ their fear; they love Eau better than 
Facth, 


And this Rems the cauſe of the great diſor- 


der in this age; this the common cauſe of the 
ſuperſtitious curioſity of many women. As 
they have no love for God, they have no man- 


ner of reliance upon him. They diſtruſt a 


providenre, or look rap it as an enemy, whoſe 
every action they ſtudy, and would fain know 
all its ſecret ways. 


is to come. As they are always under alarm, 
there is no oracle which they will not conſult. 
All their reflexions are full of myſtery ; hav- 


ing paſs'd the night in bad dreams, they ſpend 
the day In Interpreting them. They —_ 


T4: 


ition; which for 
The ſuperſti- 


| They are curious after futu- 
rity, and will ſpare ho pains or coſt to know what 
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ſpeak three words without introducing preſages, 
obſervations, omens, viſions, and apparitions, 


All days are not alike proper for their under. 


takings, nor every way for their journeys, 
They are very obſervant of what they meet; a 
hare or a weaſel will make them turn back 
again. The croaking of a raven is enough to 
ſet them upon making their will 
Juvenal complains that the women of his 
time had brought this ſuperſtition into faſhion, 
They dare not, ſays he, take a voyage, or even a 
walk, without the advice of an aſtrologer ; and 
that the circus of Rome was full of ſuch women 
as came to conſult the ſoothſayers and augurs, on 
the progreſs of their amours, or the happine/s of 
their marriage. That the deſtiny of common men 
went cheaper than that of princes; and laſtly, 
that it was eaſy to deceive the whole world, as 
there were lies of all prices, and diviners of all 
forts *. It an heathen ridiculed the women of 


The middle ſort who have not much to ſpare, 
To chiromancers cheaper art repaif, | 
Whoclap the pretty palm to make thelines more fair. 
But the rich matron, who has more to give, 

Her anſwers from the Brachman will receive: 
Skill'd in the globe and ſphere, he gravely ſtands, 
And with his compaſs meaſures ſeas and land-:. 

The pooreſt of the ſex have till an itch 
To know their fortunes equal to the rich. 
The dairy-maid enquires if ſhe ſhall take 
The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. — 
And all alike unknowing future fate, 
Believe what fond aſtrologers relate. : 
| Dryden's Juvenal. Sat * 
118 
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his days, who gave themſelves up to this er- 


ror ; what ſhall we fay to thoſe of our time, 
who are ſo exceſſively curious and credulous ? 
What ſhall we ſay againſt the ſuperſtitious in 
an age of truth, if they were ſo ſevere againſt 
them in an age of lying? _ N 
They are every where ſpoke againſt, and an 
eminent writer, making a jeſt of this blindneſs 
of many women, ſays, that all ſorts of birds 


Hold not engage their curiofity, but only thoſe 


which formerly had been men or women. So that 
to truſt in the choice of a crow, which is eſteem- 
ed an ill omen, they muſt think that it was 
once a young damſel, who for prattling a little 
unſeaſonably was puniſh'd by Minerva, and 
changed into this bird“. To think that upon 
ſeeing a ſwan, at the firſt ſetting ſai}, there is 
reaſon to expect a happy voyage, they muſt 
know that he was formerly a king in Liguria, 
who ſo greatly lamented the fall of Phaeton, 
that the gods in pity turn'd him into a 
nan .. nt, 
To think that magpies menace detraction, 
they muſt believe that they were formerly. the 
daughters of king Picrus, who having ſpoken 
muriouſly of the muſes were turned into theſe 
chattering birds f. Thus almoſt the whole art 
of augury is founded on the metamorphoſes. 
Diviners ſtudy the poets, and the fables of 


Ovid Met. lib. ii. ver. 550, 
+ Ovid Met. lib. ji. ver. 368. 
} Ovid. Met, lib. v. ver. 662, 
1 5 theſe 
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theſe ferve for a foundation to the prediction 
of the other. Where there is no fable there i; 
no prognoſtic ; one lye takes its ſource from 
another; ſo that none but low and vulgar 


minds have ever been taken in by theſe ſooth- 
ayers; the wiſe have always laugh'd at and 


deſpiſed theſe impoſtors. 

But why, ſome will fay, have we not known 
ſome dreams prove true, like that of Caiphur- 
nia, when ſhe pray'd her husband Cz/ar, not 
to go to the capitol®, becauſe ſhe had dream d 
he was there aſſaſſinated? Did not the ſooth- 
fayers foretel the empire of Auguſtus, and the 
death of Domitian ? I might anfwer, that if at 
any time they ſpake truth, it was merely by 
chance; or that theſe diviners know not what 
will happen to themſelves; and that cven 
Pompey, who was renowned for his skill in this 
ſcience, could not foreſee what befel him 
through fi oyn fault © 

And as the ſtrongeſt example that can be gi- 
ven on this ſubject; Thraſeas + foreſaw not 
his own deſtiny, when he went to inform Buy/- 
ris. king of A#gypt, after a drought of nine years 
continuance, that he might have water enough 

* Platarch. Suetonius in the life of Cæſar. 

+ Plutarch ix the feof Pompey. 

1 Alter, Thrafus,” | 

Cum Thraſſus Buſirin adit, monſtratque piari 

Hoſpitis effuſo ſavguine poſſe Jovem : 

Illi Buſiris: ſies Jovis hoſtia primus, 

Inquit, et Ægy pto Tu dabis hoſpes aquam. 


Ovid. de Arte Aman. lb, i. 
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"on, it he would facrifice ſtrangers to Jupiter. 1 

e is will make an experiment then, ſaid the tyrant, of 

om bine art on thyſelf ; and accordingly facrificed 

gar WR him: Thus they pretend to foretel the fortune 

"th- of others, while they know nothing of their own. 


and However ſuppoſing that they ſpeak truth, 

it is commonly ſo obſcure; that their predicti- 
Wn ons ſerve rat er to make One fear events than 
ur. ſhun them. Joanna countels of Flangers, blind 
not with this common error of her ſex, went to 
n'd conſult ſome diviners concerning her ſon Fer- 
th- rand's ſucceſs when he made war againſt Phi- 


the lip Auguſtus king of Farce z the oracle made | 
F of anſwer, that the king ſhould be troden umler | 
by foot, and Ferrand ſhould be received with great 
hat pomp in Paris. Tranſ ported with joy at hear- 


yen ing this, ſhe waited impatiently for the war to 
his begin; ſhe Hurried 4 affairs, being eager to 
um enjoy the promis'd victory. But ſhe ex- 

Prong to' her coſt that truth is not to be 
g. ought from the ſource of a lye: Ferrand, not- 
10t withſtanding the ſeeming favour of the oracle, 
72 Vas overthrown in this battle. Indeed the king 
ars fell from his horſe, but without receiving any 
oh burt; and Ferrand enter'd Paris in great pomp, 


but it was after he had loſt the victory, being 
carried thither by his enemies. 
Thus it is that they, or the devil for them, 
always give doubtful anſwers, and create much 
trouble. But ſuppoſing there was no obſcurity 
in their anſwer, and that they could plainly 
WE foretel 


, 1. 
it 
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+ forete] what would happen, ſuch curioſity can 
never give any ſatisfaction, whether we are 
If | Pleaſed with their predictions or not: For if 
18 they tell us of any thing fortunate, we are ſo 
1 ſolicitous for the event, that hope itſelf be- 
1 comes a pain to us; fo that when the time i; 
1 come, we have neither ſtrength nor taſte to re- 
| liſh it, If the prediction be unfortunate we an- 
[MA ticipate the evil before it comes; fear makes 
the torment of a day laſt many years; as 
hope lefſens the good, fear inhanceth the evil 
of whatever we expect to enjoy or ſuffer. 

It is true then that predictions ſerve only to 
trouble us whether they threaten evil or pro- 
| miſe good. What woman was ever better pu- 
1 niſh*d for her curioſity in this reſpect than Agrip- 
1 pina, hen ſhe went to learn the fortune ot her 
| jon Nero; and was told, that he ſhould be em- 
peror indeed, but her murderer ? Never was 

| | _  womathiff; tortur'd both with hope and fear 
8 7 at the ſattie time, Thus, I ſay, their curioſity 
78 always! brings on inquietude. But whatever 
they ſuffer hereby, they are more worthy our 
laughter than our pity, I am not at all ſur- 

if priſed that God ſhould permit them to be 
3 wretched and abuſed. Of all women that are 
! | deceived, none have leſs reaſon to complain 
than thoſe who conſult theſe vain oracles; when 
they addreſs themſelves to profeſſed cheats, 
and would learn truth from the enemy of all 

mankind. e N 1 

| 5 
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As we could not pity any one that ſhould 

take a fancy to play with a ſerpent, for being 
ſtung ; how can we pity thoſe who have re- 
courle to the devil, for being deceived by him ? 


| Their error is but the juſt puniſhment of their 


curioſity. 
God not only forbids any belief in diviners, 
but even the liſtening to them“; and if he 
permits them to diſcover any truth, it is only 
to puniſh our folly. And indeed they ſome- 
times foretel what ſhall happen ; but it is no 
matter, we ought not to believe even the truth 
on account of the perſon that relates it; we 
muſt refuſe acceptance, as we would pearls from 
a robber, who had been rifling ſome altar or 
illaging a temple. It is ſacrilegious, tho” he 
2 truth; it is with a deſign to abuſe it at 
our expence; and there is not leſs danger in 
believing it, than in following the falſe light of 
vapours that would lead us to a precipice. 
Every thing that comes from ſuch horrid acts 
is to be ſuſpected as the preſent of an enemy. 
If the advice of that Trojan + was juſt, when 
he counſel'd them not to receive the Coloſſus 
dedicated to Minerva, into the city, on the ac- 
count of thoſe who preſented it ; how can per- 
ſons beſieg*d, as we continually are, receive 
without ſuſpicion any | gs from thoſe who 
would fain conquer us ? How can we accept of 
* Dent, xviii.10, 14. Jer, xxvii. 9. xxix. 8. Mic. iii. 7. 
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nutriment from the hand of thoſe that hate us, 
„ without fear of being poifon'd ? If the Trojan; 
12 ought to have diſtruſted the Greeks, how is it 
| chat we Fs 1 in devils? 

We do not believe them, ſome will ſay ; we 
only conſult theſe diviners out of curioſity. 
Yes, God permits us to believe them ; when we 
| o to conſult them againſt his will, we muſt not 
. e ſurprifed at our giving credit to them again(t 
* our own reſolutions. Why ſhould he preſerve 

us in 4 danger, wherein we have plunged out- 
| felves againſt his expreſs command; or grant MW 
| us victory, when we have taken up arins pl 
| againſt him and fide with his enemies? When 
1 we liſten to them, there always remains ſome 
1 impreſſion on our minds which we cannot de- 
| face. We inſenſibly gather fear from their 
menaces, and hope from their promiſes. Our 
© - reaſor is riot fo ſtrong, that, when it did not W 
in 18 us from conſulting them, it ſhould 
1 inder us from believing them. God denies it 
any particular ſtrength for this purpoſe, and 
will not work miracles to preſerve the raſh and 
j ſelf conceited. 5 
| There is ſearce any fin that offends him more 
8: than this, as it is attacking his love, his power, 
and his wiſdom: His wiſdom, becauſe we are 
not ſatisfied with his government of the world, 
and would fain pry into his ſecret ways; bis 
power, becauſe we think hereby to avoid 
what he hath determin'd; and his love, - 
cauſe 
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cauſe if we had more confidence in his affection, 


| we ſhould be lefs curious to know what may 


happen to us, in proportion to our more firm 

belief in his will. Oh 
Still this ſuperſtitious curioſity ſeems much 

more tolerable in the heathens : The art of di- 


vining and predicting future events made part of 
their Io ng But what reaſon is there that this 
error ſhould continue after the oracles have 


ceaſed ? Superſtition is much more blameable 
in this age than in that of infidelity : Eſpe- 
cially fince our Lord hath deſtroy'd their tem- 
ples and overthrown their idols, why ſhould 
we repair their altars, and take part with his 
enemies after he bath driven them away? Why 
ſhould we recal them when he hath put them ta 
flight ? „„ "43 
And yet to ſee the fuperſtition of many, we 
could not but ſay that idolatry is ſtill ameng 
us, and that the oracles have not ceaſed; for 
what matters it whether we conſult them in a 
temple or in a cloſet ? It is not leſs true idolatry, 

becauſe it is leſs public; while it dwells in t 
heart, it is fill in the world, On the contrary, 
23 the devotion of the primitive chriſtians, was 
much ſtronger than that at preſent, even at the 
time when they hid themſelves in caves, ſa 
ſuperſtition is more powerful than ever, tho' it 
be not licens'd. It muſt. needs have a great. 
deal of power, when perſons are addicted there- 

do in ſpite of any reſtraint from the law. 
| | | Peſides, 
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Beſides, it is a greater crime to be ſuperſſi. 
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tious at preſent than in the time of the Gen 


| becauſe the heathen women thought they wer: 


conſulting the gods; and we know that what. 
ever power our fortune-tellers have, if they have 
any at all, they muſt have it from devils, 
The heathens were attacked by enemies in dif. 
guiſe; but we ſee them openly, and act 
through wickedneſs what they did through 
ignorance. ; 

Let not any one ſay, that many women in 


: conſulting theſe diviners do not think that they 


are addreſſing devils, but that their curioſity is 
very innocent. I can ſcarce imagine any one 
ſo dull and ſimple as to think it no fin : They 
have at leaſt ſome doubt of it; but they are 


very eaſy in not knowing more of this matter, 


for fear of ſeeing more clearly a fault which 


they have no inclination to amend. And ſup- 


poſe they knew nothing of it, if their intention 
is not blameable, their ignorance is; they are 


oblig' d to learn an article of ſuch importance; 


they ought to know that it is the greateſt of all 
crimes, which violates the firſt commandment, 
and which ſhakes the very foundation of 
chriſtianity ; becauſe to worſbip God alone is to 

ut our whole truſt and confidence in him. 


Towever, it would be better to refer them to 
their catechiſm than to perſue this ſubject any 


further; 1 ſhall only ſay, that if many women 


were not very ignorant they would not be ſo 


ſuperſti- 


\ 
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ed than when he ſaw his wife give credit to 
dreams; he could not imagine that Calpburnia, 
ſo wiſe and learned, ſhould be ſuperſtitious. 
An ACCOMPLISH*'D WOMAN makes a jeſt of all 
theſe viſions, ſigns, figures, and preſages; ſhe 
takes it not ill ro be informed of any error re- 
maning in her belief; becauſe ſhe thinks it do- 
ing her no more wrong to curtail it of what 1s 
ſuperſtitious, than it is to crop the vine of its 
top and uſeleſs leaves. All the traſh of idle 
ceremonies prevents it from bearing the true 
fruit of piety: They neglect true chriſtianity 
who give themſelves up to grimace and ſhew, 


This is what women ſeem naturally inclined to; 


| and for this reaſon $trabo ſays, that ſome marri- 
ed men have been more addicted to ſuperſtition 


than others, having catched it inſenfibly from 


their wives, But if many love to abide by 
| their ſuperſtitious opinions, and would take it 
ill to be reproved; I muſt own that many like- 
wiſc have been accuſed falſly, and that very 
often libertines treat the devout of theſe days, 
as the infidels did the chriſtians in former ages 
to diſcredit their piety. But what do I ſay? 
The truly devout are not leſs attacked by the 
ſuperſtitious than by libertines themſelves. 


Libertines ſay that piety is ſuperſtitious, be- 


cauſe it is auſtere and grave; and the ſuperſti- 
tious ſay that it is licentious becauſe it is free 
anc! candid: So a liberal perſon is often at- 


tacked 
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tacked both by the covetous and the prodigal, ence 


the prodiga call him covetous becauſe he gives alwa 
leſs than they do; and the covetous call him of C 
rodigal becauſe he gives more; fo, 1 (iy, a my! 
nan of proper ſize is called a dwarf by a giant, then 
and a giant by a dwarf, | ſerve 
Women ought not to be ſurpriſed at theſe deal 
deluders, nor renounce true piety, becauſt it with 
hath enemies, and in all tinfes hath been op- ven. 
kg they muſt not yield to libertines, for min 
car of being too gay or free; they ought to meth 
truſt-in God withour arrogance, and fear him der 
without deſpair. They muſt be neither too the 
credulous nor too fearful. They muſt conſi- that 


Jer with themfelves, how diſpleaſing this ſuper- "NEE 
ſtirjous curioſity is to God; When thoſe who mies 


5 tonfulted diviners and ſoothſayers were ſtoned tern 
| to death by the law of Moſes “, and in the pri- wor 
| mitive church condemned to a penance of five deli 
years. They ought to think how ſhameful it the 

is for a chriſtian to hold out her hand to a giply W ve 

in order to learn her good or bad fortune; and miſc 

that if we would learn future events fron) our vide 

hands, it ought to be on the account of good low: 

_ ations, and not becauſe of any lines that may poir 

be obſerved therein, This is the true chiro- only 

mancy of chriſtians. It is by the obſervation of hop 

the laws, and not that of the ſtars, they mult wha 

_ regulate their lives: It is the grace of Goc they ſaid 

ought to be concern'd for, and not the iuflu- ber | 

Þ Lev. xx, 6. Deut. Bil. 10. | . 
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| ence of a - What reaſon is there to hve 
always in alarm, and to diſtruſt the providence 
of God, as they would the defigns of #h Grits | 
my? But I ſee dhe ſource of this misfortriht, 4 


their fear comes from their ceriofity ; one in 1 
ſerves for the puniſhment of another. God | 

decals with us, as the poets ſuppoſe Jupiter dealt 

with him who would have ſtoln fire from hea» 

ven, After ſuch a ſacrilegious attempt, but 

, mind is not lefs tortured by diſtruſt chan Pro- 

) WW m1cbous was by his eagle. We muſt not won- 

| W der at the ſeverity of the x ment, net it 18 1 

) W the chaſtiſement of one of the greateft crimes f 
that can be committed. How tan we think to 
know the fecrets of God by confulting his ene- 

) mies; or that the infernals can tell is de- 

| termin'd in heaven ? How ſhameful is it for 

women ſo to reſemble their firſt mother as to 

deſire to learn of the devil the interpretation of 

the will of God ! It we had more love for him, 

we ſhould have more aſſurances in his pro- 

miſcs, If we relied as we ouglit upon his pro- 

vidence, we ſhould follow him as a child fol- 

lows his father without asking Whither he is 

going. Thus then to be leſs dilturb'd we need 

only to be leſs curious: Let us have more 

hope and we ſhall have leſs anxiety cohetrning 

what is to come. We may ſay here as Was 

ſaid to Abraham, Caſt out the bondwoman and 

ber jon'® ; baniſh fear and its effects, as the pa- 


* Gen, xxi. 10. 
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triarch baniſh'd Hagar and JÞmaz!, keep. 
ing only charity as the legitimate that is 


capable of giving us perfection and happi- 


neſs. M | 
But further, we muſt look upon-ſuperſticion 


: 


in another light to diſcover all its uglineſs ; it 


cones not only from fear, but from cunning 
and deſign. It is not only ſcrupulous but diſ- 
ſembling. Let us compare the ſpeeches of a 
ſuperſtitious perſon and her actions, her viſage 


and her conſcience : Let us follow her out f 
church, where ſhe had been making a thou- 


land grimaces, to ſee how fhe will behave in 


her family; ſhe is not the lefs out of humour 


aſter all her extaſies; ſhe ſeems to have been in 
the preſence of devils and not of angels. Strange 


it is, that ſhe ſhould carry in her ſuch a ſpirit 


of .drvifion, when ſhe is juſt come from the 
houſe of peace, or that ſhe ſhould be ſo cha- 


grin'd at her return from paradiſe, Had ſhe 
been truly devout, ſhe would be more patient, 


ſweet, and tractable; but it was nothing but 


appearance, nothing bur diſſimulation and hy- 


pocriſy. The ſuperſtitious woman cries out 
more loudly againſt thoſe who bow not at the 


name of ſeſus than againſt thoſe. who blaſ- 


pheme z ſhe cares not how many ſhe makes 
poor, while ſhe maintains two or three that 


are jo; ſhe has a ſoul full of vengeance, while 


ſhe complains that charity is cold; ſhe does 
not mind to waſh away her fins, provided ſhe 


can 


* 
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„aan hide them; ſhe ſpeaks a ſaint, and lives a 


i ſinner. 
|. 
k CHAP, XIII. 
; ' Of the PATIENCE of Women, 


E muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be over- 
{4 come with grief any more than with 


the one, and patience for the other. 


a If ſome women give themſelves up to ſorrow 

r inſtead of reſiſting it, it is not by way of mor- 

n tification but through deſpair. They indulge 

e t not out of virtue but ſtubbornneſs. It is a | 

t ſtrange diſorder to ſee how an exceſs of joy is ; 
forbidden while an exceſs of ſorrow is allow'd. 

- There ſeems leſs ſhame in deſpair than in vo- 

e luptuouſneſs; the leaſt irregular motions of 

L joy mult be reſtrain'd, while the extravagancies 

t of ſorrow are. permitted. All the world cries 


0 out againſt a woman drowned in her pleaſures, 
t but none againſt thoſe. that are drowned in 
their tears ?. . 7 


+ * CH 


* — Eft quzdam flere volupta*, . 8 
Ovid. de Triſt. lib. iv. 

D.ulcibus indulget lacrymis, aperitque dolorem. 
N CCF 
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Grief dreſſas itſelf up no le than joy. It is 
full of inconſiſtencies and caprice: Aſop had 
| reaſon to ſay, that when Jupiter was diſtribut- 
ing honours to the gods, Grief preſented herſe}f, 
to whom was. given for her ſhare parade and 
equipage, that ſhe might the better expoſt her 
complaints and: afflictions. As the poet ſaith, 
There is ſometimes a pleaſure in weeping, we 
may likewiſe ſay, there is often much. vanity, 
Fancy. joins itſelf; with ſorrow; it is ſhe that 
cauſeth ſuch ſtorms on this: ſea; it is ſhe that 
ſwells the eyes with tears, and heaves the bo- 

ſom with-ſobs and ſighs, 

I know not m all antiquity. a more proper 

f an le for women than what Seneca makes 
E. 


man ladies quite oppoſite to each other, that 
ſhe- might chooſe one for imitation. Theſe 
two ladies were the ſiſter. and the wife of Ju. 
guſtus; they had each of them ſuffer'd a very 
great loſs, 'O#avia- in the death of her ſon 
Marcellus, and Livia in the death. of Druſus; 
but with this difference that Oauia would not 
be comforted, but rejected every thing chat 
could be propoſed to her for the remedying 
her bat while Livia evidenced more 
ſtrength, of mind, in liſtning to thoſe who 
ſpoke of the glory of her ſon, and attending to 


the intreaties of her friends; and yet her loſs 
. | | was 


when. he would comfort Murcia aſter te 
death;of- her ſon, He ſets, before her twWo Ro. 


able a1 


| {elves t 


fict1on 
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was not leſs than OFavig's, foraſmuch as Dru-. 
ſus had thoſe. perfections which were only ex» 
pected in Marcellus. ls it not better to rec - 
ble Livia than Octavia? Is it not more ꝑ oſit- 


able and more commendable to ſuffen our- 
| {elves to be pacified, than to be ſtubborn in af- | 
| fiction ? | | | 


and indeed ought we not to do all we can, 
„o dice away ap enemy who eure mne 
s than to deſtroy, us? Of What uſe is grief, ei- 
ber to thoſe that mourn, or that are, the cauſe 
of it? It is not enough to permit it to go 
away of itſelf, it muſt be driven away without, 1 
„our waiting its departure. But why, is it dex. 1 
„i'd? As if it were a, weakneſs to yield to, 1 
„de perſuaſions of thoſe whe would fain com- 
bor us; when it would go away it finds great, 
? difficulty in taking leave; we fondly em. 
brace it, we; axe jealous of it, and ate afraid it 


eie 
| am not ſurpris'd to. ſee the pains we take 


5 to detain pleaſure, becauſe it is a fair enemy 

that attacks us not; but with agreeable arms, 

| and whoſe wounds are not leſs, delightful. than, 
mortal; but I cannot find what ſort of chains, 
they are that bind us to grief. I cannqt ſec any 
charms og allurements in it; noꝶ can Iconceive: 
why we are ſo fond. of it, and axe neves fagisfied, 
with its hitteraefs, I. cannot ſee what it is that, 
ſeduceth us except; it bs; fancy and * 
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there ſeems to be no other ſource of ſuch | 
flood of tears, nor other cauſe of ſuch deep l. 
mentations. 

I cannot read without aſtoniſhment the hi, 

tory of Jane queen of Caſtile and daughter q 
Ferdinand and Iſabella; this miſerable prince 
having loſt her husband, conceiv'd ſuch a dif. 
taſte of every thing that ſhe was quite incor. 
ſolable. She would not ſtir out but in the 
night, nor at any time enjoy the light of the 
ſun ; but lived altogether by the light of flan- 
beaux or the ſtars; not deſirous to ſee any 
thing whatever but what had a melancholy caſt 
to entertain her grief. How ſtrangely tragical 
is grief! when ſhe enter'd into the church, and 
had placed herſelf near the body of Philip, ſhe 
would not ſuffer any other woman to ap- 
proach : And that nothing might be wanting 
to her ſorrow, ſhe mourn'd not only this ſo 

reat a loſs, but added jealouſy thereto, as if 
ſte had not yet loſt him. 

The great cardinal Aimenes did all that was 
in his power to prevail on her to change her 
manner of hving, and to conſider what unne- 
ceſſary trouble ſhe created to herſelf and the 
whole court: But ſhe continued ſtubborn in 
her diſmal deſign, and indulg'd a grief, which 
we might well call the moſt extravagant and 
troubleſom that ever was. This lady then is 
the true portrait of thoſe who ſuffer themſelves 
to be carried away with ſorrow inſtead of ſtriv- 


ing 
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ing againſt it; who love ſorrow, and do all 
| they can to maintain it; who are deſirous to 
have the object of their grief always before 
their eyes, that the ſpring of their. tears may 
not be dried up; and will not take the dagger 
out of the wound leſt it ſhould cloſe: They 
| glory in being invincible to reaſon but not to 
rief; it ſeems a weakneſs to yield to any per- 
Eb or prayers i 
I own that grief may be juſt, and the 
ſubject of our affliftion ſometimes fo noble 
| that the very ſigns of it are glorious: But 
| whatever is the cauſe, there can be no reaſon 
to love it, unleſs it be when it produceth a juſt 
repentance, or is the effect of chriſtian peni- 
tence ; unleſs, I fay, it ſerves to correct or 
puniſh us; and not when it only diſquiets us, 
| and is prejudicial. I ſhould not blame women 
if they indulg*d their grief but as Mary Mag- 
dalene did hers; this is too fair a ſpring of 
tears to wiſh it dry. But it is to be fear'd, 
that the grief of many is contrary to that of 
this faint, and that they give not themſelves 
ſo much trouble by way of repentance like her. 
It is to be feared that their patience would be 
criminal, and their courage no leſs culpable 
than their faint-heartedneſs. They ſometimes 
employ it very improperly, and are only 
patient while they are infected with ſome ſtro 
paſſion, 8 


vob © They 
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They do as Hippia * did, who commonly 
complained of being ſick while at home; but 
was well enough, and ſtrong to follow her ga- 
lant into a ſtrange country. It was her cuſtom 
4e before, ſays Juvenal, to lie delicately on a 
«* ſoft couch, and * ſhe complain'd not of lying 


* hard upon deck, like the common ſeamen; 


© ſhe who had been uſed to nothing but the 


<« ſweeteſt odours in the place of her birth, can 


e now ſnuff up the ſmell of pitch as if it were 


ce ambergreeſe. Her bad deſign ſtrengthens 
e the delicacy of- her nature; and ſhe who 
7 before 


* Thus Hippia loath'd her old 2 lord, 
And left him for a brother of the ſword: 
To wandring Pharos with her love ſhe fled, 
To ſhew one monſter more than Mic bred: 
Forgetting houſe and huſband, left behind, 
Ev'n N Jags too; ſhe ſails before the wind; f 
Falſe to them all, but conſtant to her kind. 


Born of rich parentage, and nice ly bred, 


She lodg'd on down, and in a damaſk bed; 
Yet daring now the dangers of the deep, 
On a hard mattreſs is content to ſleep. 
Ere this, tis true, ſhe did her fame expoſe ; 
But that, great ladies with great eaſe can loſc, 
The tender nymph cou'd the rude ocean bear, 
So much her love was ſtronger than her fear. 
But had ſome honeſt cauſe her paſſage preſs'«, 
The ſmalleſt hardſhips had difturb'd her breaſt. 
Were ſhe to follow her own lord to ſea, 
What doubts and ſcruples would ſhe raiſe to tay ? 
Her ſtomach fick, and her head giddy grows ; 


Ac tar and pitch are nauſcous to her noſe. _ 
y 


< wo poet t „ t*.. A >» © ty 8 
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« before was afraid of the leaſt danger, re- 
| « gards not the boiſterous waves, and thinks 
« it no trouble to handle the ropes, or work | 
« at the n 5. | 
Had this voyage, adds the poet, been 1 
© made in the company of her husband inſtead " 
„of a galant; alas! how would ſhe have been 
« afflicted wich the head-ach, and all manner of 
painful diſorders ;* how uneaſy would have 
« been the hammock, and how terrible the 
« face of the ſea! A ſtorm would have 
« frighten'd her almoſt to death. Bur as the 
« voyage was undertaken unjuſtly, nothing 
« can be more agrecable ; ſhe makes no com- 
« plaint at all of her ſufferings, ſince it is upon 
« an infamous account. Her paſſion gives her 
te patience,” On "A 


But in love's voyage nothing can offend ; 
Women are never ſea-ſick with a friend. 5 
Amidſt the crew ſhe walks upon the boord, 
She eats, the drinks, ſhe handles every cord ; 4 
And if ſhe ſpew, 'tis thinking of herlord. N 
Now aſk, for whom her friends and fame the loſt? 
What youth, what beauty cou'd the adultere boaſt ? 
the galant, of his days had ſeen the beſt : | 
Deep ſcars were ſeen indented on his breaſt ; 
And all his batter'd limbs requir'd their needtal reft. 
A promontory wen, with grieſly grace, 
Stood high upon the handle of his face: 
His blear eyes ran in g{tters to his chin: | 
His beard was ſtubble, and his cheeks were thin, | 
But 'twas his fencing that her fancy mov'd; . 
'1' was arms and blood and cruelty ſhe lov'd. —- 5 
Dryden's Fuvenal, Sat. vi. 
2 How- 
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However let us ſee what makes her fo reſo- 
lute and courageous; ſhe leaves a ſenator to 
follow a gladiator; from the wife of a noble- 
man ſhe becomes the miſtreſs of a ſtage- 
player; ſhe prefers a Sergiolus to a Fabricius, 
The pleaſantneſs of the country ſhe forſook 
the cries of her children whom ſhe abandon'd, 
the love of her husband whom ſhe betray'd, 
could not reſtrain her; ſhe broke all her bonds, 
to follow a man who deſerv*d nothing but ton- 


tempt. He was crooked, blear-eyed, and of 


a mean aſpect ; but it was enough to pleaſe 
her, that he was a prize-fighter, nay he was a 
ſoldier too, which name alone was enough to 
make her love him; and tho* he was as ugly 
as a fatyr, ſhe thought him as handſom as the 
poet's Hyacintbus, who was belov'd and be- 
wail'd by Apollo . This then is what rendcr- 
ed Hippia fo brave and reſolute. Never was 
there a more ſhameful patience than hers ; if 
yet we may give the name of a virtue to ſuch 
a brutal reſolution. — It is to be feared that 
tome are like her, who cannot endure any trou- 
ble or affliction, but when it is on the account 
of ſome vitious undertaking. It is to be 
teared they would tremble like her were they 
to ſuffer any thing for religion or reaſon ; but 
would ſhew too much hardineſs and patience to 
carry on an unjuſt deſign or a ſcandalous in- 
trigue. | I 
* Ovid. Met. hb, x. ver. 162, 
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If a heathen writer employ'd a whole ſatire 
againſt thoſe who ſhew themſelves extremely 
tender and delicate when they are to ſuffer any 
| thing for virtue, but are ſtrong and hardy in 
ö vice; what ſhall we chriſtians fay of thoſe who 
I =* guilty of this crime? Deſerve they not a 
gere rigorous puniſhment ? or ſhall patience | 
| and reſolution be held in a higher degree in the 17 
days of error than in the days of truth? _ I 
l know no ſtronger argument to confound 
us than this, nothing more powerful to oblige 
us to the practice of every moral virtue, than 
| to {ct forth that of the heathens, and to ſhew 
how far we fall ſhort of them therein, not- 
withſtanding the great privileges and advan- 
tages we enjoy. The better to judge of this, 
let us conſider how far the patience of the hea- 
thens extended. Viriue, ſaith Seneca, grows 
| ruſty, as it were, if it be not perſecuted. AMflic- 
iin is the furnace that purifies it; it is the wind 
| that by ſhaking it makes it ſtrite a dteper root. 
We could never judge what we are if we never 
taſted aſfictiun; it is this alone that gives us 4 
true knowledge of ourſelves, | 
Thus ſpeaks this philoſopher ; but he goes 
| further, and treats of this virtue in a manner 
that is quite aſtoniſhing. God, faith he, exer- 
ciſeth good men with ſuſſerings to increaſe their 
Arengib; the pains that he inflitts are the marks of 
his love; be treats us not with the tenderneſs of a 
mother, who ſtrokes and careſſes her children; but 
K 3 ; with 
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with the generous ſeverity of a father, who mal 
trial of them by hardſhips and exerciſe*. Nix i; 


— "_— I 
— — 


it only a ſign of his affettion, but of his good 
opinion of us ; when he proportions the cuil th 
our ſtrength, and ſends not adverſity but to thije 
whoſe conſtancy he knows can bear it, He exev. 
ciſeth us, as a fencing-maſter does bis ſcholars , be 
takes the foile in band againſt thoſe that have the 
moſt ſtrength and dexterity. Thus be tried Mu- 


tius with fire, Fabricius with poverty P; Ruti- | 


lius with baniſhmentt; and Socrates with priſrn, 

He rites ſtill higher, and faith, that was Ju- 
piter g look down upon the earth be could not be. 
hold a more glorious fight than à good man re- 
taining bis integrity under a weight of woes, and 
cembating with courage his bad fortune. J bis is 


_ @ fiebt indeed worthy of Ged |), What excellent 


words are theſe! How far do they ſeem above 
the thoughts of an heathen! Would we not 


think that he borrow'd them from the holy 


ſcriptures, where it is often faid that God uf- 
flifeth his children *; and that the Lord, in 


* M. Scæwola, who having deſign'd to kill Porſerna 
king of Hetruria, and miſtook' one of his lords for him 
burnt bis right hand in the king's preſence. tt 

+ FG, ban of Rome, but ſo poor that his — 


< 


ters portions were paid out of the public treaſary : 


was he proof againſt all manner of bribes and corruption. 
1 He was baniſh'd by Sa; and would not return 


when recall d. 


et's Orig. Sacræ, lib. iii, cap. 3 
e Prov. iii. 11, 13. 9 v. 17, 1 1beſf. ill. 3. 
2 Tim. iii. 11. iv. 5. Heb. xii, 6, Rev. iii. 19. 
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giving them thorns and bitterneſs, makes them 

artakers of his crown and cup * ; that he is 
faithful, and holdeth the balance in his hand, nor 
will load us with more affliction than «we are able 
to bear ; that in ſuffering we become a /peacie 
to God, to angels, and to men 4. If Seneca ſaith 
that he tempted the philoſophers, we ſay that 

he tempted the patriarchs. He permits the 
devil to attack us, and our neighbour to give 
us offence, that he may behold our victory, 

when by patience we ſoften our neighbour and 
| triumph over our principal enemy. 

And yet upon examining the reaſoning of Se- 
neca, we ſhall find that all the patience of an 
heathen philoſopher is very imperfect in com- 
panſon of that of the moſt ignorant chriſtian, 
We haye much ſtronger aids; the light of 
grace hath quite another power from that of 
reaſon, to induce us to patience, This ſpiri- 
tual unction ſweetens all our labours and heals 
our wounds. We have far other rewards and 
other promiſes. Our thoughts of immortality 
are much clearer than thoſe of the heathens, 
whoſe philoſophers: ſaw. not, like our martyrs, 
the heavens open'd |, and a crown in the hand 
of God to encourage and reward his ſervants. 


_* MAB. 1 
+ 1 Cor. i. 9. x. 13. 1 Theff, v. 24. 2 Theſſ. iii. 3. 
1 Cor. iv. 9. . | 
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But did I fay to encourage them ? Yet 


more, he himſelf is their companion and {el. 
lo- ſufferer. Such then is the advantage of 


chriſtianity, when in the exerciſe of patience 
we have not only God for a ſpectator, but for 
an example, a comforter, a companion, and 
reward, Of what great importance is this 
point to chriſtians ! The God of the heathens 
regards them not but from heaven; bur ours 
deſcends with us into dungeans, in tortures, and 
in the ſhades below. When Marc Antony was 
beſieged by Cz/ar, and in great deſpair, Pli- 
tarch tells us *, „ that at the dead of night was 
heard the ſound of all manner of inſtruments, 


and a horrible noiſe like to that which is 
made at the feaſts of Bacchus; which was in- 


<< terpreted by thoſe who pretended to under- 
% ſtand prodigies, to ſignify, that Bacchus the 
% god whom Antony had particularly worſhip- 
« ped, and rer ſtudied to imitate, had 
* now forſaken him.“ The God of chriſtians 
forſakes them not in ſuch manner; he leaves us 
not in afflictions, but only in riotous pleaſures ; 
he abandons not the wretched but the guilty. 
Bacchus left Antony in this extremity, as we 
have ſaid elfewhere, Venus left the ſiege of Troy 
when ſhe was wounded. Such is the aſſiſtance 
the heathens receiv'd from their gods and god- 
deſſes. This Roman's god accompanied him 
not but at feaſts, and the goddeſs of the Greets 

In his life of Autom. | 

. * watred 
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warred no longer for them than they were ſupe- 
rior to the Trojans. 


201 


But further, thefe falſe gods were no fitter 


to inſtruct than to ſuccour them. What ex- 
amples do they give for patience? As learned 
and virtuous as they paint their Pallas, they 
ſtill make her impatient and outrageous; they 


give her a ſhuttle in her hand to ſtrike Arachne 


with, and to drive her by the affront to hang 
herſelf . Diana with her own hands flew the 
children of Niobe ; and Latona changed the 

aſants into frogs t: How then ſhould the 
benthic women be patient, when the goddeſſes 
whom they ſerv'd were not ſo? After ſuch ex- 
amples, could they make any ſcruple of being 
vitious? Was not their licentiouſneſs authoriſed 
by the ſinful pattern of their gods? 

It is true then that the heathens had not the 


S like motives for practiſing this virtue as we 


have; and if any extraordinary example of it 
has been found among them, this only renders 
us the more culpable. It would be ſtrange if 
the vanity of the heathens ſhould be more pa- 
tient than the charity of chriſtians : It would 
be monſtrous to ſee that grace with reaſon could 
not do more than mere reaſon alone; and no- 
thing ſure can make us bluſh more for our faults 


than to ſee the en of infidels, Their 


* Ovid. Met. lib. v. ver. 133. 
+ Ovid. lib. vi. ver. 288. 
Ovid. lib. vi. ver. 370. 
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atience could not ariſe but from foyr cauſe; 


from” conſtitution, vanity, neceſſity, or reaſon : 


That from conſtitution is diſgraceful ; that 
which comes from vanity. is mercenary ; that 
which comes from neceſſity is too much con- 
ſtrain'd to be of any value; and that which 
comes from reaſon alone is commendable in- 
deed, but not perfect enough without the aid 
Cos.” ( i 

This is that divine aſſiſt ance which was want- 


ing to the virtue of the heathens, and which 


God hath vouchſafed to us to accompliſh ours, 
This is that holy buckler which renders our 
better part invulncrable. Without grace pati- 
ence is melancholy: Reaſon alone cannot for- 
tiſy it entirely. Fa us only look on the coun- 
tenances of thoſe who have been moſt renown- 
ed for courage; behold Lucretia with a dagger 
in her hand, and Portia “ with coals of fire in 
her month, how deſperate they look! On the 
contrary, chriſtian patience hath a ſmiling 
countenance in the midſt of the ſevereſt afflict- 
ons, by reafon of the inward confolation that ani- 
mates it. 
throws out its rays even when under torture, 
Let us conſider the beautiful picture which 7er- 
tullian hath drawn of her in the form of a wo- 
mat, whom hope incites to lift up her eyes to 
heaven, without any appearance of preſunp- 
The daughter of Cato, the widow of Bibalus, mar- 
ried to Brutus, See Plutarch in the life of Brutus. 
eg goo 


It hath a certain ſweetneſs which 
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tion; and whom humility obliges again to caſt 
them down. without the leaſt ſign of de- 
ſpain F. 

Ep and chearfulneſs are two infal- 
hble ſigns of; true patience, which remains un- 
ſnaken, without hardening itſelf too much or 
being, exceſſively tender. I no more approve 
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of Hnethuſa , Who was changed into a fountain, 


than of Niob who was turn'd into marble. 
Theſe are ſhametul.”"metamorphoſes, and un- 


worthy the conſtancy of a chriſtian: We 


muſt own then, that without grace the ſtrongeſt 
minds are apt to relax and be terrifed ; but 
with it the more mean and ſimple do miracles 
with regard to this virtue, And eſpecially, 
as to perſeverance, I ſhall recite an example, 
which is almoſt incredible, and in the deſerip- 
tion whereof, St. Hierom ſeems, in the opinion of 


many, to have ſtrained the point too far. 


A woman, ſays he, of great wiſdom was 
« accuſed. of adultery in the city of Ver ſailes. 
The young man, who was charged with be- 
ing her paramour, confeſs'd himſelf guilty. 
60 He acknowledg'd a ſin which he had not 
committed, and thinking to avoid the puniſh- 
© ment due to one crime, he made himſelf 
© guilty of three, cowardiſe, lying, and mur- 
„ der. The lady on the other hand was very 
6 bins ſhe confeſs'd nothing, but her 


tld, 1 
2 . Met. lb. v. Ton 564. Py 
ſilence 
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1 % ſilence was not owing to any apprehenſion 
olf death, but to the fear of a lye: She wa 
111 « not afraid of death but of infamy ; it was 
it not to preſerve her life, but what was dcarer 
| | 4 to her, her reputation; ſhe dreaded not pain 
1 « fo much as the character of an adultereſs, 
5 « ſhe undergoes the torture both of fire and 
water; the executioner himſelf is dread fu 
« amaz'd ; he has leſs cruelty than ſhe con- 
&« ſtancy ; ſhe is handled in ſuch a manner, 
«* that there is ſcarce any place in her body for 
n a freſh wound; he knew not where to 
« ſtrike but cn a fore place, 
« To add terror after pain, the young man 
« js ſlain before her face, but all in vain ; this 
« dreadful ſpectacle moves her not; ſhe is (till 
„ as eourageous 38 ſhe was chaſte ; and as ſhe 
« ſcorn'd to yield to the charms of pleaſure, 
« ſhe will not ſtoop to the menaces of torment, 
% Yet more, the rage of her enemies ſtill con- 
« tinues as well as her reſolution and patience ; 


. - — —— — 
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« ſhe is condemn'd, and the executioner ſtruck | vet 
her our times without effecting his purple ; ani 
it at the firſt blow he only raiſed the skin, and na 
« drew no more blood than from a ſlight tir 
« ſcratch, 5 | | be 

« The executioner quite confounded at the en 
« ſtrangeneſs of this affair knows not what to th 
„ do; he prepares for a ſecond ſtroke with all in 
$* his art and ſtrength, but it ſucceeds no cc 


% better than the former ; it ſeems as if he had 
ns HE 4 ſtruck 


7 . 5 — © ww 


= 2 


courage, Her body was not ſo much put to 
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« (truck an image of braſs with a leaden ſword. 


| « He is quite enraged, and gives her a third 


« blow to as little purpoſe : Tranſported with 
« fury he then endeavoured to plunge the 
« {word into her boſom; but it bent to the 
very hilts, nor could he hurt her either with 
« the point or edge. Great was the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the ſpectators; the executioner 


| « withdraws, and another takes his place with 
| « a promiſe to do better, , 


* 


« He ſtruck her three times; the firſt blow 


| « made her tremble, the ſecond wounded her, 


« and the third laid her upon the ground, It 
« was thought ſhe was dead, but ſhe was only 
ein a ſwoon; for as they were preparing her 
« for burial, her friends obſerv'd ſome ſigns 


ol life in her, and applied proper remedies: 


« to {ave her, which they at length did with 
« all imaginable ſecrecy to prevent her invete- 
« rate enemies {rom retaking her“. | 

The epiſtle of St. Hierom on this ſubject is 


| very eloquent; the conſtancy of this woman 


animates his ſtile, and he gives her no other 
name than of the woman who was ſinote ſeven 
times with the ſword of the executioner without 


| being wounded unto death. Every ſtroke was 


enough to take away her life, and we may ſay 
that if God work'd a great miracle in preferv- 
ing her life, he yet did more in preſerving her 


—— — 
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the trial as her patience; and I am more ama. 
zed at ſeeing her unſhaken than unſlain. 

Iirue perſeverance js a chriſtian virtue; the 

heathens ſometimes ſlew themſelves for feat of 


[i] ſuffering. Their death was not ſo much a fgn 
io! of their courage as of their fear and impatience: 
1 As ſome ſuffer much for fear of dying, others 


die for fear of ſuffering. If the deſirt o. life 
makes us endure many evils, the dread of ſuf. 
fering makes us wiſh an end of life. Death 

and pain ſeem a remedy for each other. 
1 True patience, ought to perſevere as long az 
the evils which are the objects of it laſt : But 
alas! of how ſhort duration is that- of many 
women! they at firſt complain, and imme- 
diately deſpond ; They know not that God hath 
a particular hour wherein it pleaſeth him to 
help us, When the heathens themſelves could 
ſay, that, God took delight in ſeeing good men bear 
up under ſufferings, we ought not to wonder 
that he ſhould wait ſome time, and not ſend us 
aid as ſoon as we pour, out our complaints, 
As the ſtars yr brighteſt in winter-nights, 
the grace of God diſplays itſelf moſt in the 
greateſt, extremity z this is his hour, for was 
he to come to our aſſiſtance as ſoon as called, we 
ſhould never ſuffer at all; becauſe our impati- 
ence begins the ſame moment with our ſufferings, 
I would to God that all who ſink under ther 


misfortunes as foon as they are _attack'd, wool 
ſet 


5 — —— * Pe 
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- ſet before them for their enoouragement the 


example of the conſtant and chaſte Suſana, - 
| when ſhe was perſecuted by the two elders, How] 


ſteady was her patience ! over how many ene - 
mies did ſhe triumph ! ſhe withſtood perſuaſion, 
nntreaties, preſents, threatnings ; nay, ſhe equal- 
ly deſpiſed life and death; the hopes of living 


or fear of dying could not move her, She is 


croubled, ſhe.is accuſed and. condemn'd.1, | 


* 


13; 106 

is carried to the place of, puniſhment, and the 
executioner hath lift up his arm to ſmite off 
her head, Alas! how great her extremity ! 


how long did heaven withhold its aid! might 


it not be (aid that ſhe was forſaken? And yet 


this was the hour that God choſe to make her 
patience the more glorious, the. more it had 
been tried. i 
He ſuffers likewiſe, one of the greateſt, patri - 
archs, and whom he loved, to come to the 
very point of ſacrificing his only ſon “; after he 
had promiſed him, that the poſterity of this 
ſon ſhould be as the ſtars. in heaven for multi- 
tude, and particularly bleſſed in their race. He 
is not ſatisfied with Abrabam's leaving, his houſe 
in obedience to his command; he does not bid 
him return, nor ſhew him any other victim 
when the altar was prepared; he ſtays till the 
child was laid upon the wood, and the knife 
lift up in his father's hand to fla 
was the hour of extremity, 


Gen. xxit. 


=. 


And 


y him. This 
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And laſtly, this is the hour which he ſo de. 


lights in, that the Virgin herſelf having pray d 
our Lord to work a miracle at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee, in favour of thoſe who had 
ſo handſomly treated him, he ſaid, His hour 
was not yet come, And as if the virgin had 
been too haſty in her requeſt, and that her holy 
impatience had made her pray for ſomething at 
an improper time, inſtead of calling her mo- 
ther, he accoſted her with the common appe].- 
letion of woman . Many women indeed are 
too haſty in this reſpect, and wait not the plea- 
ſure of God in their ſuffering, nay they ſome. 
times complain before it happens. 

Now, this their impatience ariſeth from three 
ſources equally bad, too much delicacy, incre. 
dulity, or ignorance z from too much delicacy, 
when not being uſed to ſuffer, the very firſt af- 
flictions that attack them quite overcome them; 
from incredulity, becauſe, if they rightly be- 
lieved that God takes apleaſure in ſeeing them 
_ ſuffer patiently, and that it is he himſelf who 
tempts them by way of probation, and would 
not that they ſhould ſink under their misfor- 
tunes, without doubt, they would endeavour to 
ſatisfy him and acquire greater glory to them- 
ſelves ; from ignorance, becauſe, not knowing 


wherein adverſity may be profitable for them, 


„ John ii. 4. This appellation however, with the 
Author's leave, might not be any ſicn of diſreſpect. 
John xix. 26. See biſhop Pearce agairſt- V oolſlon. | 

vgs they 
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they are terrified at the firſt onſet, and conſider 
not that the bitterneſs of afflictions may ſome- 
times have as ſalutary an ule as that of medi- 
cines. | | 
Provided we have a little conſtancy, affliction 
purifics as well as tries us. Plutarch“ tells us, 
that formerly in Caryſtia, there was a quarry of 
ſolt ſtones which they uſed to ſpin and draw 
into thread, hke flax or cotton, and to make 
napkins and kerchiefs thereof, which to whiten 
or clean when foiled, they flung into the fire. 
Affliction and pain have the ſame good quality, 
in thoſe who have patience, when it mollifies the 
ſtubborn and purifies the lewd. Strange as it 
may ſeem to make cloth of ſtone, it is no leſs 
ſurpriſing to ſee the moſt ambitious and har- 
dened heart render'd ſupple and obedient, after 
ſome malady or ſevere affliftion, Indeed we 
know not the merit of patience, when we con- 
ſtantly fly the opportunity of ſhewing it: And 
as we may juſtly fay of the ſoldier, who re- 
ceives the call to battle with regret, that he is a 
coward; ſo we may ſay, the chriſtian who is 
quite caſt down at the thoughts of ſuffering, 
hath by no means true patience. wy 
This virtue then is exerciſed in the greateſt 
accidents, but it ought not however to be neg- 
jected in the ſmalleſt. It acts not always upon 
the ſtage or in the ſight of the world. IT 
are ſubjects wherein it diſplays itſelf without 
In his diſſertation on oracle, Wo, 
LR. ſpectators, 
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ſpectators, but not without glory. It ſhines ne 
leſs ſometimes in the abuſes of our friend: tha 
in the injuries of our enemies. And fo much 


=_ 


may be cauſed by another's imperfections, 
£ to place us in the rank of martyrs, thy? ng 
dlood be ſhed under the hand of an exccutig- 


Der. | 
And yet there is ſcarce any virtue ſo rare az 
this. There are women who find it more dif. 
cult to bear with thoſe who have merit, than 
with thoſe who have none; they are at more 
pare to help being envious than diſdainful, 
hen we praiſe any one, however juſtly, they 
think it is robbing them of their due. This 
then is the ſource of the firſt diſorder ; we can- 
not endure the defects of others, becauſe we 
are ignorant of our own; fo that to know our 
own imperfections, and to bear with thoſe of 
ethers, ſeems but an effect of the ſame cauſe, 


To ſuffer the injuries of another, we need only 


courage; but to ſuffer his defects, we muſt 
thoroughly know ourſelves. _ 

Were we to add a chriſtian to a moral rea- 
ſon, we ſhould find yet a more noble ſource of 
patience. It comes from charity among chi- 
ſtians, as from decency - among the philoſo- 


[4 
* - 


U and granting that it is not the knoy- 
ledge of our imperfections, which makes us pa- 
tient with regard to thoſe of others; yet we 
ought not the leſs to bear with the defects of 
our neighbours. If we have many blemiſhes 

ö oOurſelves, 


* 
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ourſelves, we ought to endure thoſe of others, 


on account of the reſemblance; if we have 
none, we ought to bear with them ſo much the 
| more, becauſe God hath been pleaſed to ex- 


empt us from them; we ought always, I ſay, 


to bear with them, either from Juſtice or know- 


ledge. 2 


We ought charitably to bear with all the 


world, as much as hes in our power. The an- 
gels adapt themfelves to us; tho' they have 
wings, which they uſe in heaven, they walk 
with men on earth as if they had none; ſo the 
moſt perfect women ought to employ this holy 
complaiſance. Tho? they may ſometimes —4 
themſelves up with the contemplative, they 
muſt not be aſhamed of lowering themſelves to 
the pitch of the more dull and ſimple. Laft- 
ly, whatever fort of patience they want, they 
need not look tor examples but in their own 


ſex, Are their husbands wanting in fidelit 


towards them, let them regulate their conduc 
by that of Ogauia to Marc Antony ; are they 


quite worthleſs,” let them imitate the modeſty 
of Abigail to Nabal ; are they ill-natured, let 


> 1 444. 465 


them follow Monica the mother of St. Auſtin. 
$ 2 4 een ene 
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"Th CHAP. XIV. 
The SAN DALOUS and OF FENSIVI 


| . N M * great writers have taught, that 
F aſhiulneſs is not a virtue, but onl 

pa ang quality; that it is 8 
4 We untary, but only a ſudden emotion in 
7 75 wig Rs 5 —_ 1 ſpite of us ſhews 
viſage. ey ſay that it! 

— Fg perfection; and ad be, wh 
2 25, e habit of virtue, is no more 
8 e of dreading infamy than of doing ſuch 
ns as deſerve it. EY 

On this account they add, that there are three 


ſorts of perſons exempt from baſhfulneſs, the old, | 


the virtuous; and the wicked; 
| | ed; the wicked, be- 
Jury wry pale hes taper when the Wor 
them all manner of tender- 
neſs and remorſe ; the vi he old, de 
rtuous and the old, be- 
__ uy know aſſuredly that there is t 
rant = that deſerves either ſhame or in- 
"_y and they look upon diſgrace as an evil 
2 - „ ons who do nothing 
0 t. Theſe then ſeem the founda- 
_ of their opinion, which I think it . 
1 3 to overthrow. 7 
It is eaſy to ſhew that baſhfulneſs i 
eſs is not on| 
à commendable quality but a moral i 
As 


The 


As an | 
an habl 
to fear 
ſenſe of 
afſuran 
tinual a 
of it{cli 
gence, 
ſudden 

Thu 


| zeal, 2 


may b 
tue. 

what 1 
a paſſi 
the cot 
motio! 


an habit of modeſty? We may uſe ourſelves 
to fear as well as to be bold. If by degrees a 
&nſe of ſhame is loſt through perſuaſions and 
aſſurances, why may it not be acquired by con- 
tinual alarms ? Were baſhfulneſs not a virtue 
of itſelt, it may become ſo by means of pru- 


| dence, which may make a voluntary habit of a 


ſudden emotion. 5 
Thus it is ſaid that anger may change into 


| zeal, and that which of itſelf is only a paſſion, 


may become a moral, nay even a chriſtian vir- 
tue. And why may we not ſay of baſhfulneſs 
what is ſaid of courage, which of itſelf is only 
2 paſſion, but may likewiſe become a virtue by 


the conduct of prudence ? Tho! it be a ſudden 


motion from goodneſs, cannot I afterwards give 
my conſent thereto? Thus baſhfulneſs may be 
called a virtue, when it is voluntary and be- 


come habitual, and when it is placed in a proper 


mean, by the prudence that regulates it. Accord- 
ingly Ariſtotle makes it a moral virtue, placing 
it between two extremes as the other virtues, 

And as to the old and virtuous not being 
ſubject thereto, becauſe they are not guilty of 
any thing worthy of infamy, and which they 
look upon as what may eaſily be avoided, I 
think we may alledge the contrary, We ought 
not only to fear the diſgrace which may hap- 


pen to us by our own fault, but even that 


which happens by misfortune, The fear of loſ- 


5. 
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As an habit of boldneſs is attainable, why not 
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ing reputation is inſeparable. from wiſdom, 
Fear is neceſſary to ſalvation * : The edifice of 
chriſtianity is quite contrary to all other; i 
ſtands or ſubſiſts not but upon a foundation 
that ſhakes continually : A too great aſſurance 
comes from too good an opinion of ourſclves. 
But laying aſide here chriſtian arguments, 
ſhall only make ule of moral and natural. 
Look we therefore into Seneca to ſee, whether 
old and good men are not ſubject to baſhfu!. 
neſs. It ſhines ſtrongeſt indeed, ſays he +, 
in young men, but the wiſe and aged are 
* not free from it, tho? they have diſcarded al 
vice and paſſion, There are thoſe who {eat 
and tremble when they ſpeak in public; and 
« yet a good orator is not leſs aſſured of his 
& diſcourſe than an old man of his actions. 
« And as to the vitious, Sylla was never more 

* violent than when he redden'd;. becauſe after 
<< that, he ſeems to have diſcharg'd all ſhame, 
& and all his fear was extinguiſh'd with the 

colour of his face. It happens allo to the 

virtuous, as was ſeen in Pompey, who bluſh'd 

„every moment; and Fabianus ſhew'd an 

extraordinary baſhfulneſs in full ſenate, only 

at being called upon to give his evidence, 

* tho' he was not at all intereſted in the caſe. 

It was not the want of reſolution, but the 


* Timor ſundamentum ſalutis eſt ; præſum do 1mpe- 
dim er tum timoris. Teriul. de Cults, Fœm. lib. ii. 
T Epiſt. 11. : 
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« novelty of the affair that made him bluſh. 
t is not in the power of wiſdom to prevent 
« it, any more than *tis to raiſe it. This rea- 
ſoning more particularly concerns thoſe wo- 
men who ſeem too baſhful, and have too 
much reaſon to think that it is not a virtue; 
their baſhfulneſs being founded on the natural 
repugnancy they have to evil, and upon the 
deſire they have to preſerve their reputation. 
They bluſh not only at being condemn'd, but 
at being aceuſed or even ſuſpected. 1 

You ought not, ſays St. Hierom writing to a 
lady, to content yourſelf with the teſtimony of 
yur own conſcience, but to ſeek that of the world. 
But why 2? they will ſay ; what neceſſity is there 
to pleaſe men? What avails their judgment 
when our only care ought to be to pleaſe God, 
who oftentimes approves our thoughts when 
men condema the outward carriage and appear- 
ance ? Tertulhan * forbids them to talk in this 
manner, and adviſes them to {ollow the doctrine 
of the apoſtle, who directs us to pleaſe ur 
neighbour for his good to edification, that he may 
praiſe God, and approve of our converſation, 
having no manner of evil thing to ſay of us. And 
how ſhall any one preſerve her reputation, if 
ſhe is under no fear of loſing it? Undoubtedly, 
if the fear of pain is neceſſary for keeping it off, 
the fear of diſgrace is no leſs neceſſary for the 
avoiding any reflections of this kind. 


hs. OOF lib. ii. Rom. xv. 2. 2 Cor. viii. 21. 
it. ji. 8. | 


As, 
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As, many are more afraid of being gulty 


than of being puniſhed; ſo, many arc more 


afraid of infamy than of being vitious. They 
are more apprehenſive of puniſhment than of 
the crime: Baſhfulneſs therefore is of great 
uſe to them, ſeeing that the dread of being 


blamed prevents them from being guilty. This 


is but too common a diforder, As we pene- 
rally love praiſe better than virtue, ſo we are 
more afraid of reproach than of deſerving it, 
And many likewiſe own that baſhfulncſs has 
not ſo much reſpect to ſin, as to the diſgrace 
which is the puniſhment of it. 

It not only hinders women from doing ill 
but from inciting others thereto, And here! 
mtend to oppoſe all ſuch as take pleaſure in 
giving offence to others, and yet boaſt them- 
felves innocent. If they offend not chaſtity, 


they offend againſt charity : And if ſometimes 
they provoke love without accepting it, they 


have no more reaſon to boaſt, than one who 
hath committed murder, in not being wound- 


ed. We cannot make our neighbour fall 


without being partakers of his guilt. 

The fear of giving offence hath been ſo 
great in ſome women, that to prevent it they 
have plucked out their eyes. But no ſuch ſe- 
verity is required in our age: Let them not 
deftroy any natural gifts, but lay aſide art and 
affectation. They have no occaſion to pull out 
their eyes, but only to regulate their glances. 


'Yet 
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Yet after all they are chaſte, they ſay : And 
what chaſtity can there be in the ſoul of a per- 


{on who would fain raviſh that of others? If 


they loved this virtue, they would give it no 
diſturbance. © The arrows however of love 
often recoil upon thoſe who let them fly; the 


aſoccts as well as the rays of the ſun grow hot 


by reflexion, This would only be a light 
without heat, but the objects ſometimes kindle 
it in ſending it back upon itſelf: - They at 
length teel themſelves what they deſigned for 
others; and it ſometimes happens, that they 
who endeavour to inſpire perſons of merit with 
love, have fell in love themſelves with the 
moſt worthleſs. But why, they will ſay, is 
ſimple vanity ſo great an evil? The fair can 
no more help pleaſing than the ſun his giving 
light, It is true this may be done very inno- 
cently where the delign isjuſt ; but where it is 
not ſo, it is exceſſively criminal. 57 
[ have often wonder'd, why of all the wo- 
men whoſe converſion is ſpoken of in ſcrip- 
ture the name of a /inner is particularly given 
to Mary Magdalene; ſecing allo that, in 
the opinion of many of the fathers, her great- 
eſt crime was the ſtudy of inciting love, and 
making herſelf agreeable to ſeveral galants at 
the ſame time. They think that in fact ſhe 
was not guilty of any thing more than appear- 
(( (( pede dh Lane ; 
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ing beautiful; but that this was enough to de. 
ſerve the title of a „inner, becauſe made 


bthers ſin, and herein gave great offence ; ſo that 


one of them ſaid, ſhe was not only a /nner, 
but the fin of the whole city. And yet to {ce her 
weeping night and day in a grotto, and pal. 
ſing many years in auſterity and faſtings; to 
ſee in what manner ſhe threw aſide her 


jewels and neglected her beauty, can any one 


think ſhe was guilty of nothing elſe but a de- 
fire to pleaſe ? If this fault required ſo great 
nitence, what will they ſay who reſemble 
r Theſe are the innocents of our age; 
theſe a great part of the moſt faſhionable ; 
ſuch the exerciſe of many women, and ſuch 


their ſport and paſtime. 


What, greater evil can they be guilty of 


than cauſing a paſſion, which often occaſions 


folly, rage, and murder? May they not as 
well uſe poiſon? It is of little importance 
what weapons they employ who commit 
murder; what matters it whether they kill 
with a ſword or a ſingle glance of the eye. 
Look upon Marc Antony in his follies ; exa- 


mine well the vile and mean actions he 


committed when he became amorous of 
Cleopatra, ſo far as cowardly to fly when 


there were hopes of victory, and cven 


to flay himſelf, May we not juſtly (ay, 


that he had no. greater enemy in the world 


1 1 than 
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than Cleopatra, and that the giving himſelf 
up to the love of her, was the principal cauſe 
of his ruin? Look we on other amoriſts, and 
conſider their complaints, their watchings, 
their anxiety, their chagrin, their tranſports, 
and their deſpair; and do we not fee, that 
they who inſpire them with ſucceſsleſs love are 


the cauſe of the greateſt evils that can hap- 
pen to them? * Ye dreſs up yourſelves, ſays 


« Tertullian, ſpeaking to the offenſive, by 
« way of temptation ; I ask not where is 
« the chaſtity of a woman, but where is at 
« leaſt the charity of a chriſtian; ye weep to 
« ſee any one bleeding, and the leaſt wound 
of the body incites your compaſſion, and 
have you none for thoſe of the ſoul? But 
« eſpecially for thoſe yourſelves have given? 


„% Scarce ever was murder more blameable. 


than yours in infecting the ſoul of another 
« with vitious love. If ye were chaſte, ye 
would have modeſty ; if you were cha- 
„ ritable, ye would at leaſt have pity: But 
ye are not leſs impudent than cruel. - 
« Ye ſay, that you have no deſign of do- 
ing evil; but this is not enough; ye ought 
alſo to prevent it, If ye really had as 
great an averſion for vice as ye ought to 
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offences of this kind be puniſhable, as well 
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have, ye would be more afraid of mak- 
ing others commit it, Why ſhould not 
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« as murders committed without de. 
* ſign??? — But without doubt they deſign 
to offend, when they intend to inſpire love; 
the one is connected with the other; and if 
they did not think it an evil, they would 


not be aſhamed to own themſelves inſected 


with it. They intend at leaſt to create tor- 
ment, if not ſin; and as little as they have 
ſeen of the effects of this paſſion, without 
doubt they intend to diſturb the tranquillity 
of the mind, if not to injure innocence. 
And here I beg they would a little turn 
their minds to conſider, when they make 
numbers guilty, how many it was in their 
ower to prevent from, being ſo, had they 
en endowed with true modeſty. and the fear 
of ſcandal z eſpecially thoſe women, to whom 
God hath given any advantages in body or 
mind, ought to confider that they have not 
receiv*d good to do evil withal, In their de- 
lire of pleaſing they would make many quit 


vice, if they teſtified their averſion thereto; - 


if they ſhew'd more concern for merit, they 
would oblige men to acquire it, in order to 

gain their approbation and eſteem. 
Certainly it is in the power of women great!y 
to advance the good morals of men, ſince it is 
the ſtudy of moſt of them to- pleaſe the fair 
ſex: The ſtronger inclination women ſhew to 
virtue, the more would it be in practice with 
men, 
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men, In the laſt century it was obſerv'd, 
that no method could be found to cure a 
certain city in Spain of diſſoluteneſs but by | 
having recourſe to the women, who no | 
ſooner began to teſtify their affection for the | 
ublic good, than the young men began in- 
| nſibly to reform. And in the hiſtory of 
France "tis remarked, that the modeſty of a 
young damſel made. a complete convert of 
Charles VII. MM . 

And if women ought to be cautious of 
giving offence by their behaviour, they ought 
to be more particularly ſo with regard to 
their family. Ts it to be expected, ſays Fuve- 
nal, that Larga's * daughter ſhould be better 
than what ſhe is after ering fo bad an ex- 
ample ? How ſbould ſhe be. chaſte, whom ber 
mother employ'd in writing billet-doux, and 
whom ſhe made her confident in the vileſt 
intrigues ? Thus, inſtead of preventing the 
effects of a bad diſpoſition, ſome mothers 
rather promote them by their own bad ex- 
ample, Nor are they guilty of this crime 
only towards their children, but likewiſe to- 
wards their ſervants. Nothing can be of 
worſe conſequence than thus to give offence 
to the younger ſort, who more- commonly 
imitate a bad than a virtuous action, becauſe 

A fictitious name ſor a common proſtitute, Juv. 
dat. xiv. ver. 25. 
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their minds are more inclined thereto, nor is 
their reaſon yet ſtrong enough to reſtrain 
them. As their inclination leads them to 

evil, example carries them on with vio. 
lence till all remedies become uſeleſs. Nor is 
this all, beſides, that the vitiouſneſs of their 
conſtitution and a reſemblance of humour in- 
cline them to imitate their parents before all 
others, even duty ſeems to oblige them rhere- 
to; and they think that in following their 
actions they acquit themſelves of part at 


leaſt of that reſpect and amity which they 


owe them. | 

There are ſome however who, after hav. 
ing given ſuch ſcandalous offence in their 
actions to their children, think to corre& 
them by verbal inſtructions, I ſhould as ſoon 
| Puſh them down a precipice, and then bid 
them take care leſt they ſhould fall : The hand 
thruſts them forward, and the voice pulls 
them back. How ridiculous is ſuch conduct 


If the fear of diſobeying for a while reſtrains 


them in their tender years, ſcandal by de- 
grees takes root in their minds, and viſibly 
ſhoots forth as age gives them more liberty, 
The daughter of an adultereſs may be chaſte 
while young; but the effects of bad cx- 
ample ſoon appear when ſhe is no longer under 
the reſtraint of age or ſhame: And indeed 
how ſhould it be otherwiſe ? If the forks 

| carry 


ſerpents to their young, can we won- 


der at their ſeeking the ſame food them- 


ſelves when they have got wings. 


But to come to the greateſt and moſt. 


common ſource of ſcandal, and that is hy- 


riſy, This may ſeem ſtrange perhaps, 


cauſe hypocriſy endeavours to hide fin ; 
and there can be no fort of ſcandal - given 


but where the fin is public. And yet there is 


no doubt but that the hypocrite ſets a worſe 
example than the libertine ; for if we mea» 


* ſure the greatneſs. of ſcandal by that of the 
crime which it is the caule of, in the opinion 


of all the world malice under diſguiſe is 
doubly criminal; becauſe it adds to its own 
ſinfulneſs that of lying. Hypocriſy ſows 
ſcandal, only that it may gather ſtrength in 
its concealment z it hides it for a while, only 
that when it breaks forth it may be the more 
detrimentll. 15 
What if that infamous lady Magdalene de 
la Croix, who deceiv'd all Spain, paſs'd for a 
ſaint a Jong while? Did it avail her any thing 
to have a good name between the age of 


twelve and of thirty, when her vitiouſnels 


being diſcovered ſhe was found to be an hy- 
pocrite and a ſorcereſs? She triumph'd in- 
deed in feigned goodneſs for ſome years, and 
had acquired ſuch reputation that the wiſe of 
Charles V. ſent to her the ſwaddling-clothes of 
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Pbilip II. in order that ſhe might bleſs them, 


and make him happy. But when her in. 
famous practices were found out, and ſhe her. 
ſelf had confeſs'd all her vitious armour, 
would it not have been better with regard to 
her bad character never to have had a good 
one? Was it not more ſhameful now to pal 
for a ſinner, who had ſo long been eſtcem'd 
a faint ? 


Let not any one think that it is enough by 


concealing her crime to ſet a good example 
This is not to prevent ſcandal, but only to 
defer it, and make it greater. There are no 
women more ſcandalous than - hypocrites, 
ſince it is manifeſt they conceal their looſe 
deſigns only to give better ſucceſs to their 
pernicious effects; ſince, I fay, they hide 
their fins but to continue in the practice of 


them with leſs hindrance, and to do the 
greater injury to vittue by borrowing its ap- 


pearance, To make this plainer I ſhall exem- 
plify it in two Italians, the one an hypocrite, 
the other a libertine. | 

The courteſan Flora is ſcandalous, but the 
fair Julia much more ſo. The former was ſo 
impudent as to write over her door, Erter- 
tainment for kings, princes, diftaturs, con/uls, 
prieſts, and others, Yet Julia was worle, 
who never appear'd but with great ſigns ot 
mortification and probity, and was not only 
| diſhoneſt 
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diſhoneſt but impious. As hypocrites there- 
fore ſer a worſe example than libertines, Julia 
was more ſcandalous than Flora; for tis 
not modeſty that reſtrains the hypocrite, but 
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diſimulation : They would fain make a bad 


life and a good name compatible ; but how 
abſurd is their deſign ! They ſeek not reputa- 
tion upon. any good motive z not through 
charity but  vain-glory; not to edify their 
neighbour but to deceive him. | 
From hence it is that when the cheat is 
diſcover'd, they cauſe the greater ſcandal, be- 


| cauſe to the ſin which they commit they 
add that of diſſimulation. Their reſerved- 


neſs is no more to be eſteem'd than the craft 


the deſign of ſinning longer unpuniſn' d. We 
may ſay the ſame of the modeſty of hypo- 


of thieves, becauſe all their art terminates in . 


crites as of the prudence of the wicked, the 


end makes them both more culpable; their 


ſin is the greater on account of their attempt to 
hide it; they are ſacrilegious in uſing ſacred 
means to gain a profane ene. 

But I have ſaid enough to ſhew that hy po- 


_ crites are by no means leſs ſcandalous than 


libertines, becauſe their ſin is heighten'd by 
employing virtue herſelf to hide it. Having 
ſpoken of ſcandal we ſhall add ſomething re- 
lating to modeſty ;z foraſmuch as the love of 
this gives a ſtronger averſion to the other. 


L 5 Modeſty, 
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Modeſty, ſays Tertullian, is a wall that hinder; 
a perſom from wounding or being wounded 
by the eyes. It is ſo neceſſary to prevent 
any one from caſting or recerving @ dangerous 
glance, he adds, that a woman who finds ber 
neck or bead uncover'd, ought to be overwhelnd 
with ſhame : She ought to run to ber kerchirf 
or veil, as a ſoldier to bis ſword and buckler, 
when his enemy comes upon him unarm'd. 
Modeſty is abſolutely neceſſary to both 
ſexes, but more baute 
the ſign and defence of chaſtity; it is ſome- 


times indeed a paſſion but may be made a2 
virtue z it may be render d voluntary by our 


conſent, and tho* at firſt but a ſudden cmo- 
tion, it may become a moral habit, I repeat 
this to ſhew that we may ſtudy it, and that 


it is a quality which may be acquired, and 


that was it only natural we ſhould neither 
deſerve praiſe in poſſeſſing it nor diſpraiſe in 
loſing it. It is the opinion of all antiquity, 


that a woman void of ſhame is in danger of 
being void of honour ; and that were we to. 


paint the picture of all the virtues, we muſt 
borrow from modeſty their firſt and brighteſt 
colours. . 

So true is it, that it is not only a virtue, 


but alſo a neceſſary one for the ſupport of all 


the reſt. Great pains therefore ought to be 
taken in preſetving it, and in . 
| ELVCS 


ly to the fair; it is 
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ſelves from every thing that tends to lead us 
into inſolence and boldneſs. To this purpoſe 
Seneca's morals * are of great uſe; where 
« he adviſeth Lucilius to do nothing but with 
« modeſty, and at the ſame time exhorts 9 
« him to have alway ſome great perſonage in | i 
« his thoughts. Chooſe you, ſays he, ſome 
« one that is famous, who may be, as it 
% were, always preſent with you in all your 
« (deſigns, and as an obſerver of your actions. 
« The way to do nothing ſhameful. is to do 
nothing without a witneſs, You may 
e chooſe one according to your humour, as 
« well as according to your neceſſity. If 

Cato ſeems too ſevere for this purpoſe, 
take Lelius, Let it be ſome one whom 
« you can fear without an averſion, and 

* who may reprove you without terror.“ 

Such is the counſel of this philoſopher, 
which may ſerve for women as well as men. 

Let them chooſe ſome one of their own ſex, 
whom they may ſuppoſe always preſent as a 
check upon them, Let them continually 

ſet before them the life of ſome excellent 
lady, either of their own or of former times; 
let them propoſe ſuch as are of a noble ſpirit 
do correct their foibles, and ſuch as are virtu- 
ous to make them aſham'd of their ſins. Let 
them always have theſe fair models before their 

* Epiſt. ii. ps | 
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eyes; and without doubt they will dread al 
manner of tranſgreſſing in the ſight of fuch 
illuſtrious women, as meditation and recol- 


lection can make always preſent. This ad- 
vice is no leſs uſeful to ſupport the modeſty of 


an ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN, than to preſerve 
that of a Lucilius or a Seneca. 


CHAP. XV. 


- Of PASSIONATE Women, 


* Eu PERANCE red | in 
© the uſe of things, as well as pru- 
775) dence in the choice. As it is abſo- 

lutely forbidden to attach our affec 
tions to what For: not deſerve them, ſo is it 


to incline them too. ſtrongly even to thoſe 
things that are worthy of them. The phy- 


ſician who forbids us to eat poiſon, or what 
may be hurtful to us, cautions us likewiſe to 
avoid exceſs even in thoſe things that are pro- 
per for nouriſhment. The abuſe of good 


things is unjuſt as well as the uſe of ad, 
This then is the ſource of all inquietude, and 


of many crimes, | We ſuffer ourſelves to be 


carried away, and engage ourſelves with too 


much earneſtnels | in almoſt all the affairs of lie. 
Women 
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Women ſometimes ſuffer the natural good- 
neſs of their temper to be impos'd upon, and 
are too paſſionately fond, not only of what 
deſerves their affection, but of the contrary. 
Was there ever woman more blind than Me- 
gea in her love for Faſon? And yet he made 
no ſcruple to abandon her, without any regard 
to the ſervices ſhe had dene for him, How 
many do we ſee forſaken like her by thoſe on 
whom they had conferred the teſt fa- 
yours! Does not the baſeneſs of thoſe they 
love ſeem a juſt puniſhment of their impru- 
dence? Hiſtory furniſheth us with mary ex- 

amples to this purpoſe, but I chooſe rather to 
make uſe of fable, as it is particularly deſign- 
ed for inſtruftion {== e 
I ſhall only propoſe the example of Ariadne 
to all thoſe who have unhappily engaged their 
affections, What had ſhe not done for The- 
ſeus? She had left her native country to fol- 
low him; ſhe had given him the means of 
vanquiſhi 


ſhing the Minotaur; ſhe had renounced 


for him all that was dear to her : And not- 
withſtanding all this he left her upon a deſert 
iſland, and incurred the guilt not only of 
ingratitude but cruelty, Thus are women 
paid for their fondneſs, eſpecially when it is 
exceſſive, „% at 
The ſame may be ſaid of friendſhip as well 
a8 of love; the ſame of every thing which 


they 
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| they too much dote upon, as beauty, honour, 
— riches. Theſe are foreign goods which 
are not given, but only lent to us; they are bor 
row'd goods, which we muſt give up again with. 
out complaining. We are like children, who 
cry when you take any thing from them, that 
was only given them to play withal for a time. 
He from whom we hold all things, promis d 
not, when he gave them, perpetual enjoyment. 
He recals them at his pleaſure, - and we ate 
obliged to him for every ſingle moment they 

| were in our poſſeſſion. Wo IN 
This reflexion would draw us off, as it 
ought, from too great a fondneſs for pleaſures, 
or any good thing whatever; if we would 
conſider, that there is nothing firm and infal- 
lible in this world. Are we not intirely blind 
in our ſentiments, to think we can reſt upon a 
ball, or continue immoveable upon that which 
is fluctuating. inceſſantly? Whence comes it 
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that our affection is conſtant for ohjects that 
are not ſo? As we grieve not to leave an inn, 
where it was not our deſign, to make our 
abode ; why do we not the ſame by other 
things, wherein we cannot expect ſtability 
L without being deceiv'd ? Why do we not ule 
7 this meditation as a, ſword to cut the bonds 
” that hold us? 1 „„ 
0 Whence comes it that a woman cannot be 
. comforted having receiv'd a loſs or ſome great 
þ SEE mis for- 
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WM micfortune? What is the reaſon of her de- 
| ſpair ? It is becauſe ſhe was too blindly at- 1 
tached, or had too far engaged her affection. | 
When we know that there is no certainty, ei- | 
ther in the length of life or friendſhip, wh 
ſhould we be ſo much troubled at the deat 
or change of a friend? We enter upon affec- 
tion as into a labyrinth, from whence we can- 
not. extricate ourſelves but with great pain : 
| Not to be bewilder'd ui this maze, we ought 
to know the ways in and out as well as The- 
eas, ; ch 
To What then, muſt we be without affeQtion ? 
And have no ſentiment at all? No; this is not 
what I adviſe. I permit love, and only for- 
bid the exceſs of it; I permit affection, but 
cannot ſuffer it to be ſo ſtubborn when its ob- 
ject is variable. There is none but God whom 
we may. love without meaſure ; becauſe he is 
infinite, we have no need to ſet bounds to our 
affection. It may be irregular, but cannot be 
exceſſive. He is always mere amiable than 
we can love him, and never can be otherwiſe 
than what he is. The rivers have a regular 
courſe in watering the earth, and if they over- 
flow they ruin the countries inſtead of being 
uſeful to them; but they expand themſelves 
at large in the ſea, neither is their bed or great- 
neſs meaſurable. It is the ſame with our affec- 
tion; it hath limits and a certain extent with 
regard 
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regard to the things of the earth, but when 
we love God, we cannot give it too much l. 
Great as it may be, or whatever ef. 
forts we make to love him, our love will al. 
ways fall ſhort in anſwering the greatne{ of 
its object: Excepting this, we muſt be cau- 
tious, not only in loving as we ought, but of 
loving more than we ought to love. 
Let not any one think that I would here 
defend that ſhameful indifference of courte. 
fans, who have no affection, tho* they profeſs 
it to all the world. To be rightly indifferent 
is not to renounce all intereſt except our own, 
What matters it whether we get drunk with 
our own wine, or with that of others ? Is tem- 
perance leſs violated hereby? Is it not in like 
manner to abuſe affection, to have none for 
another perſon and too much for ourſelves ? 
The indifference of Narciſſus * to the nymp! 
Ecbo, and all other beauties, was by no means 
commendable, when he had too much love 
„ he is 
at the ſame time guilty of exceſs and defect; 
when he had too little affection for the objects 
that deſerved it, and too much for his own 
perſon. | 


True mediocrity has regard to the intereſt | 


of others as well as to our own; it is not 2 


proper indifference that ſtill retains the love 


» Ovid. Met. lib. iii. ver. 357, 388. f 
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of ſelf, We attach ourſelves too much to 
what affects us, and therefore are in deſpair 
upon every little loſs, We muſt wean our- 
{elves in good time from the goods which for- 
rune can take away from us, left being con- 
ſtrain'd to quit them we reſemble the 7/raektes, 
who left their affections in A#Zgypr, and parted 
with regret from the land of bondage. We 
bind ourſelves to objects as the ivy to the 
walls; as we cannot diſengage it without 
breaking its roots or tearing off the leaves, fo 
in ſeparating ourſelves from an object we al 
ways leave ſomething behind us. 
To remedy this evil, we need only regard 
the nature of what we love; ſeparation ſur- 
priſeth us only becauſe it is not foreſeen : No 
perſon bewails the ſetting of the ſun, becauſe 
we ſoreſaw his abſence. Why was Dido ſo 
ſurpris'd at the departure of Anas? But 
becauſe, inſtead of receiving him as a ſtran- 
ger, ſhe ſet her affections upon him without 
knowing whether he had any for her; it was 
an imperfect contract, where the articles were 
ſign'd but by one party. Let her example be 
a terror to the imprudent, and teach them, 
when they love, not blindly to engage 
themſelves too far, without knowing whe-_ 
ther the obligation is reciprocal. But grant- 
ing, however fond we are, that we pay no 
more affection than we receive; the _ 
0 
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of another does not juſtify ours, and the fall is 
not leſs dangerous becauſe, we fall in com- 


pany, 


Let not any one think this reaſoning too ay. 
ſtere ; and that to live in this manner is to 
give up all to chance, and yield entirely to the 
uncertainty of events: I only declare that we 
muſt make uſe of the light of our reaſon, as 
we do by flambeaux in the night; but we ex 
tinguiſh them, when the light of the ſun reſ- 
tores the day, When the will of God is cer- 
tainly known, we muſt conform our own 
thereto ; we muſt ſubmit our conduct to his, 
and conſider that the ſuperfluous care we take 
prevents not the courſe of affairs. Our reſiſ- 
tance is not leſs unprofitable than impious, 
Our grief cannot remedy our evils; on the 
contrary it makes us more miſerable ; and 


ſometimes the tempeſt is calm'd, after ſome 


have died with the fear alone of ſhipwreck. 
I would not take away human forecaſt, but 
only ſubmit it to divine providence. We 


may be careful without being greatly troubled ; 


Let us do all that prudence directs to ſucceed 
in our deſigns; let us regard all that is neceſ- 


ſary for the accompliſhment of our undertak- 


ing; but when we have done all that was poſ- 
ſible, if the event ſhould prove other wiſe 
than we expected, we muſt bear it patiently, 
without ſhewing .ourſelves mean and faint- 
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jearted,” We muſt always be prepared for = 


| fight when we are attacked by a ſuperior ene- 


my. Let us reflect upon what may happen, 
and whgn it comes it will not ſurpriſe us. It 
is ſhameful to weep for the death or baſeneſs 
of a friend, as if we imagin'd that he could 
never ceaſe to love or ceaſe to live. | 
They ſay, we are trees bottom upwards, 
and yet we throw not- our roots towards 
heaven; we bind ourſelves to the earth and 
make all our alliances in a ſtrange country. 
This is a general misfortune with both ſexes, 
but more particularly with ſeveral women, 
who ſeem almoſt always exceſſive when they 
love and when they hate; and whoſe inclina- 
tions and averſions are ſcarce ever moderate. 
It is on this account that they are oblig'd to 
be at ſo much pains to return from their er- 
rors when at any time they are hurried away 
into extremes; but I know not whether wo» 
men are not herein more worthy of pity than 
of correction; I know not, I ſay, whether 
men have not herein an advantage over them, 
who ſeldom are ſo deeply engaged or fo paſ- 
ſionately fond of what they affect; ſince in 
truth J perceive imperfection on both ſides. 
If women engage themſelves too far by reaſon 
of their natural tenderneſs, the affection of 
men is ſeldom ſtrong enough by reaſon of 


of 
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of women errs in exceſs, that of men errs xx 
much in defect. The moderation of these 
comes not ſo often from ſtrength of mind as 


from want of amity : But be this as it will, nt 


to engage ourſelves either more or leſs than 
we ought, we muſt follow the dictates of 
reaſon, which ſhews us the way to regulate 
our paſſions, and forbids us to ſet too great an 
_ affection upon objects that are periſhable. 

The conduct of grace ſtill goes farther than 
that of reaſon alone. God himſelf would have 
us not too anxiouſly concern'd with regard to 
our ſpiritual advancement : He would have 
us ſerve him without teſtifying a view to in- 
tereſt ; if we have any ſpirit we ought to be 
more ſolicitous to pleaſe him than in ſeeking a 
reward, How juſt ſeems this. reaſoning to 
confound thoſe who are paſſionate with regard 

to the things of this world! What ſhall we 
ſay. of thoſe women who are more anxious for 
temporal advancement than even they ought 
to be for ſpiritual ? I mean, that having done 
all we can in the ſervice of God; we ought 


to wait for ſuch iſſue as ſhall pleaſe him, and 


ſuch complacency as he would have us enjoy 
in following him. We mult intirely rely upon 
his good-will, who exalts or humbles us as he 
judgeth moſt neceſſary. | 
And if Martha gave herſelf too much 
trouble in ſerving our Lord himſelf, 2 will 
| come 
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become of thoſe who are wholly taken up 


with ſerving the world? If we ought not to be 
over-anxious with regard to our progrels in a 


| devout life ; what ſhall we fay of thoſe who 


xe inconſolable and deſponding, when fortune 
hath not given them what ſhe ſeem'd to pro- 
miſe them, or hath taken away what ſhe had 


given? What ſhall we ſay of Job's wife, who 
| was not ſatisfied with condemning the holy in- 


difference of her husband, but would have 
made him rebellious againſt the decrees of 
God, and who ſaid to him in mockery, that 
he had nothing more to do but to kifs the 
hands of his murderer, and bleſs the power 
that had made him miſerable ? | 
It is true ſometimes we follow the will of 
God, but very ſeldom with all the liberty and 
all the obedience that is requiſite :. We follow 
him not, he rather draws us after him. We. 
conform to his laws either by reſignation or in- 
difference: By reſignation we ſuffer ourſelves 
to be carried along by his ordinances, as the. 
heavens. by the primum mobile; I mean that 
we ſtill retain ſome will of our own, but by 
truly chriſtian indifference we intirely go by 
his motions without the leaſt repugnancy. In- 
difference not only prefers the will of God to 


cours, as does reſignation, but it abſolutely 


yields to him; and by this means all our in- 
clinations diſappear before the will of God, 2 
* 
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the ſtars before the ſun. In ſhort we pratif 
reſignation after the manner of ſuffering, an 
indifference in the way of pleaſing him : We 
ſuffer ourſelves to be carried along by reſigns. 
tion, but walk freely by indifference. This 
follows as a legitimate child, the other as an 
hired. ſervant ; the one looks upon heaven a 
an inheritance, the other as a reward. 

We may from hence judge that a perfect 
indifference is altogether a chriſtian virtue. 
The moſt reaſonable among the heathens were 
reſign'd to their gods, but it was rather 
through fear than love; they ſubmitted not 
with the like humility as we do to the guid- 

ance of providence, Niobs ceaſed not to blaſ- 
pheme in her misfortunes, tho' ſhe knew the 
came from heaven * ; and ſhewed not leſs grief 
at the death of her children, upon knowing 
they were ſlain by the hand of a goddeſs, | 
know that ſhe was look' d upon by the heathens 1 % 
themſelves as one frantic with deſpair, and Cu 
that they had women among them of as great 1 *2 ck 


conſtancy as might ſhame many in our days: | © \ 
But as great ſtrength of mind as the moſt re- ed 

| ſolute among them ſhewed, it was till but an eſtee 
. imperfect reſignation; ſo far were they from and 
. being capable of that generous indifference, 1 du 
which the perfection of chriſtianity requires. ho 
„ Grace roots up our affections better than rea- __ 
. 2 Ovid. Met lib vi. ver. 195. | eitn 
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ſon alone; if women then, notwithſtanding 
the aſſiſtance of both, ſtill give themſelves u 
to excels of paſſion, we cannot but think 
them as worthy of blame and puniſhment as 


the heathens themſelves, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Luxury and AVARICE, 
$887 O R the better ſtrengthening this dif- 


F & courſe, I ſhall begin with the ſenti- 
Nez ment of a lady the moſt renowned in 

all antiquity. Theano, being ask'd 
what it was that could make any of her ſex 
more illuſtrious than others, anſwer'd, That it 
was enough for this purpoſe, % be à good 
rvecomomiſt. Can we find any fault with the 


\ counſel of this lady! She applied not herſelf 


to the buſineſs of her family as ſcme women 
do who underſtand nothing elſe ; ſhe compoſ- 
ed many, very excellent books, and was 
eſteem'd as one of the moſt generous-ſpirited 
and beſt learned of her time; and yet to ac- 
quire the reputation of an AaccomPLisn'd 
WOMAN, ſhe only preſcribes good houſewifry. 
She ated not like many of our days, who are 
either too contemplative or not enough ſo, 
who 
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who neglect all buſineſs if inclin'd to reading; 
or who deſpiſe all manner of exerciſe of t 

mind, if their humour prompts them to take 
care of their family. Tho' Theano lov'd 
books, ſhe applied not herſelf leſs to the decent 
employ of her ſex than to her own particular 
- inclination, 10 

Indeed it ſeems requiſite that women ſhould 
apply themſelves to houſewifry by way of 
_ buſineſs, and to ſtudy by way of diverſion, 
This is what falls to their lot in the opinion 
of St. Paul himſelf, who often recommends 
to them the care of their families. *Tis the 
opinion alſo of Ariſtotle and other philoſophers, 
who adviſe that the care of married perſons 
ought to be ſo divided that the wife ſhould be 
_ employ'd in domeſtic affairs, and the huſ- 
band with whatever elſe may concern them. 


I fancy our anceſtors intended hereby to ſhew, 


that ſuch employ was moſt proper for wo- 
men as would keep them moſt within 
doors. 1 

Beſides, being given as help-mates to man 
and not having ſtrength enough to follow 
much buſineſs, they thought good only to 


employ them in ſuch wherein there ſeem'd to 


be the leaſt danger. So St. Paul adviſeth“ 
not to ſnew favour to, or entertain ſuch wi- 


dows as wander about from houſe to houſe, and 


* i Tim. v. g=16, 3 
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hazard themſelves in company, inſtead of loy- 
ing the tranquillity of ſolitude. 

An AccouLisH'D WOMAN therefore mult 


pot deſpiſe any thing that relates to good houſe- 


wifery z but ſhe is not however ſo intirely to 
give up herſelf thereto, as to neglect all regard 
tor the inſtruction of the mind or the govern- 
ment of the paſſions Nay, we are certainly 
more oblig*d to be ſoligitous for the goods of 
the mind than thoſe of fortune: But it is to be 
feared, that many women take the contrary 
part, and are exceſſive in their deſires of 
wealth; it is to be feared they are infected 
with the ſnameful paſſion of avarice, _ 
They have been accuſed oi having a temper 
naturally avaritious. Paſchaſius ſays, That 
„of all ſins there is none which ſhews ſo 
much meanneſs of ſpirit as avarice; and 
*« that for this reaſon it is more commonly 
found among women and old folks; yet 
« with this difference, that with regard to 


men it ſeldom poſſeſſes any but the old, 


« but as to women, it is attach'd to the ſex ; 
* ſo that if men are covetous only in their old 


_ * age, women are fo through their whole 


* lie,” This indeed is the ſentiment of a 
great writer, but to me it ſeems contrary to 
experience and matter of fact; for the incli- 
nation to evil being equal in both ſexes, there 
15 no reaſon to ſay that women are more in- 
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clined to avarice than men. But it is more 
neceſſary here than in other places to give 
them advice than praiſe, and, leaving the ac- 
cuſations of their enemies, to endeavour to in- 
ſtruct rather than to defend them. To this 
end therefore I would have them conſider of 
how many crimes avarice-may be the ſource, 
Sacred as well as profane philoſophy ſpeaks 
herein aſter the ſame manner; and as St. Pay 
declares *, that it is the root of all evil, Demo- 
critus ſays that it is the metropalitan of all 
vices. This perhaps is ſaid of men, but the 
truth of it may likewiſe be applied to women. 
For of what vice are they not capable who 


are covetous? We have elſewhere deſcrib- 


ed the unhappineſs of thoſe who reſemble Pro- 


cris, whoſe chaſtity was proof againſt perſua- 


ſions, but not againſt bribes. 
Nor do I intend here to enlarge upon the 


ſtories of Danae or Atalant?, to thew that a 


ſhower of gold can find its way to the moſt 


cloſely kept, or golden apples ſtop the nim- 


bleſt in their flight T. Laying aſide theſe hc- 
tions, I ſhall make uſe of arguments drawn from 
reaſon only, in order to 0 this ſhameful 
paſſion, I beg that women will conſider, that 
the three greateſt enemies to chaſtity are am- 
bition, pleaſure, and avarice. Pleaſure ſtifles 
it, ambition betrays it, but avarice ſells it. 
+ Ovid, Met, lib. x. ver. 564. 


* 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
| To 
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To. court it to its ruin, ambition ſets forth 
grandeur z pleaſure, delighrs ; and avarice, 

Avarice is the moſt ſhameful; it is the ſer- 
vant of the other two, it ſupplies them with 
maintenance. The better to comprehend this, 
we muſt 'obſerve with Plutarch *, that there 
are two forts of avarice, the one he calls pe- 
nuriouſneſs, the other intemperance. The 
former makes us amaſs wealth with no other 
view than that of keeping and increaſing it; 
the other bids us get all we can to ſupply the 
expences of luxury. This is the more eaſily 
cured ; becauſe it ſometimes gives over of it- 
ſelf, when it hath got wherewithal to ſatisfy 


its diſſblute defires, whereas the other is never 


full. Hence thoſe that are penurioufly covet- 
013, are more blameable than thoſe that are ſo 
through intemperance z becauſe theſe ſeem 
to have ſome generoſity, loving good 
things only for the uſe of them, tho' it be 
with exceſs. We hate vipers more than lions, 
becauſe lions live on what they kill, but vi- 
pers have no advantage from any murder they 
chance to commit: Intemperance prevents not 


others from the. emoyment of good things; 


but penuriouſneſs ſeeks them for no other pur- 
poſe than to deprive others of the uſe of 
them. n | T 

* See his treatiſe on covetouſheſs, 
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This ſort of avarice is like a fair but coque- 


tiſh miſtreſs, who gives her humble ſervants you 
all the trouble ſhe can without ever granting fort 
| their reward. Riches acquired by penurious to f 
ö ſavings are like the waters of a lake which al- ſtra 
ways continue in the ſame poſition: But thoſe VAR 
which intemperance amaſſeth are like the wa- js 
ters of the rivers, that are always flowing m 
down, and doing good at leaſt to ſome coun- $28 
| tries, This is the reaſoning of Plutarch, we 
„ which may ſerve for both ſexes, but particu- * 
| larly for the fair. And 1 may ſay, that if the 
| former ſort of avarice ſeems the more groſs, tec 
| that of intemperance ſeems the more danger- 12 5 
bs ous: And for this reaſon, the covetous wh 
|. © through intemperance almoſt always join ambi- a 
| tion or pleaſure to avarice ; this, as I ſaid before, be 
| generally maintains the other two; and as the * 
0 deſire of pleaſure and vanity is in many inſa- to 
tiable, that of amaſſing wealth is ſo roo. Ava | Y 
rice muſt neceſſarily often fill her coffers, when G! 
ambition and pleafure are continually draining ſet 
them. This infamous treaſurer is at a great ha 
deal of pains to ſupply the expences of thelc in 
two prodigals. What riches can ſuffice the bi 
ambitious and the diflolute ! | 
Vitious women that are rich and they that of 
are poor, attack chaſtity different ways : The + 
poor ſel] it, the rich purchaſe it; and ſuch is t 
the ſhameful trade that avarice drives among 1 


women 
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women of different humours and a different 
fortune. Thus it is that ſome amaſs wealth 
to ſupply their expences, and others are con- 
ſtrain'd to do it from having been extra- 
vagant. Thus it is they ſometimes run from 
one extreme into another, being covetous 
in order to be prodigal: Laſtly, thus it is 
that ſome women would not be covetous, 
were it not that they are either voluptuous or 
ambitious. 8 | 
We have elſewhere ſpoken of the bad ef- 
fects of voluptuouſneſs, we ſhall here ſpeak a 
word or two concerning thoſe of ambition 


when join'd with avarice, What can be 


more ridiculous than to ſee Phryne, who had 
been hoarding treaſure all her lite, offer to 
expend all her riches in a moment ? She gave 
to the temple of Venus a ſtatue of ſolid gold, 
with this inſcription, From the intemperance of 
Greeks ; but not contented with this, ſhe of- 
ſer'd to rebuild the walls of Thebes, that 
had an hundred gates, provided only this 
inſcription might be ſet thereon, Phryne re- 
built what Alexander had demoliſhed. 

I ſhall paſs by the avarice of the daughter 
of king Cleophas, and her fond deſire of build- 
ing a pyramid with the wealth ſhe had got, 
that ſhe might publiſh one ſin by another, 
and leave to poſterity the ſhameful tokens of 

her ill-ſpent life: As alſo of that lady who 
M 3 expreſo'd 
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expreſs'd ſuch a violent paſſion for Veſpaſſan, 
when it was manifeſt that ſhe affected the 
treuſures of that emperor rather than his good 
graces“ . And likewiſe the fair Agnes in the 
time of Charles VII. who gave no leſs to the 
place where ſhe was interr'd than 60000 


crowns, to teſtiſy the gain ſhe had made of 


the moſt infamous trade in the world. 


I intend not I ſay to make uſe of ſuch cx. 
amples, however ſerviceable they might be 
to give more horror to this ſhameful pas 
fien ; tho' I ſay we might delineate this 
crime in a diſcourſe that trears of innocence, 
with the fame intention that we ſometimes 
lee devils painted in a church, But I am con- 
tent with — en paſſam the avarice 
which hiſtory condemins in ſome women, in 


order to oppoſe that of others, who have not 


more virtue, but perhaps more cunning and 
better ſortune. | 

Laſtly, I am fatisfied with obſerving that 
when we have any deſign of amaſſing Wealth 


in order to be the more extravagant, we act 


in this manner againſt our own reſolution, 
God, for the puniſhment of the covetous, 
permits that they ſhould ſpend in one day 
what they have been many years ſcraping 
together; he permits them to open their 
hands with preat profuſion, having long 
» guetonius, in the Un of Veſpaſitn, F. 22. 
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kept them cloſe by the moſt fordid ak 
nut 

i his is what women ought to conſider, 
the better to underſtand the vile effects of this 
avarice of intemperanee; but as the moſt 
powerful remedy againſt it, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould learn that mediocrity which they 
ought to perſue, both in expending and 
araſling wealth: This is the prudence that 
teaches chem to do both with decency ; this 18 


what ſhews that the means ought to be juſt, 


and the end honeſt. We muſt not get wealth 
by thieving, becauſe this is a forbidden 
means; nor be luxurious, becauſe this is an 
end very blameable, 

This is the rule to be obſerv'd, if we would 
not run into the extremes that are vious, It. 
is prudence which ſhews us what we are; and 
that a peaſant may be prodigal in doing that 


which can ſcarce be call'd liberal in a princeſs. 


Laſtly, it is this, which to induce us to be 
good managers, diſcovers to us thut the 
largeſt fums of money are made up of ſo 
many ſmall parcels; and that 'as great afflu- 
ence often comes from many little ſavings, ſo 
great poverty may enſue from many tri 
expences “. For this reaſon Cale fays there 


There is n t deal of meaning in that faying of 


* guinear will take care of themſebuti 
M 4 are 
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are two ways of gaining, agriculture and good 
management; becauſe as agriculture gathers 
great crops from having ſowed many {mal 


| Graz lo a good manager by many imall 


avings reaps the fruits of his oeconomy in 


great abundance. 


Since then there may be as great abuſe in 
ſpending money as in hoarding it, having ſpo- 
ken of the ſcveral forts of avarice, we ſhall 
now, in order to render this diſcourſe more 
uſeful, briefly treat of its oppoſite luxury. 
This ſeems indeed the more common malady 
of the ſex, without excepting thoſe of low con- 
clition and mean birth. They muſt be ex- 
penſive let the conſequence be what it will; 
there is nothing they will not do or ſuffer for 
this; it l of no concernment to them to e- 
poſe their honour, and to act like Tapia“, 


_ ® Tarfeia, daughter of Tarpeius, governor of the ca- 
pitol, promiſed the Sabin, to betray the fort into thei: 
bands, provided they would give her what they wore 
on their leſt arms, meaning their bracelets. Tat/z:, the 


captain of the Sabins, by this means entring the capitol, 
commanded his men, in regard of his contract, not to 


refuſe Tarpera the leaſt part of what they wore on their 
left arms; and firſt took the bracelet off his arm, and 
threw it together with his buckler upon her; the reſt 
doing the like, ſhe was thereby ſmother'd and preſs d 


to death. Which reminds Plutarch of a ſaying of J 


Cz/er, in the caſe of Rhymitacles the Thracian, He /rved 
the treaſon, l ut hated: the traitor. Plutarch in the liſe of 
Romulus. — Parallel of Greeks and Romans. Lia) lib. 
; | 4 —_ 
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who was buried under the reward that ſhe 
rs herſelf had demanded, and ſtifled beneath the 
al bucklers ſhe received of the Sabins ; they re- 
ul gard not the ruining their families or conſum- 
In ing their patrimony. If we approve not of their 
| | luxury, they are always in a bad humour; one 
n will never put on a ſmiling look till ſhe has got 
gt a richer gown, and another is continually 
ul grumbling for a finer equipage. 

© It is example that ſpoils them; they are 
. ſumptuous out of mere envy to one another, 
| and oftentimes without any regard to their - 
1 fortune or extraction. But their vanity goes 
0 farther; whatever merit a man may have, he 
; KF cannot pleaſe them without imitating them in 
luxury; nay, they will ſay that the moſt ill- 
4 ſhapen coxcomb is a very clever fellow, only 
» FF becauſe he is extravagant. Is not this a ſtrange 


way of thinking in theſe coquettes? Muſt 
we not believe that they have renounc'd all 


e virtue, when they give ſo great preference to 
ie the goods of fortune? . 
b Was I to That this blindneſs with gene- 
i ral reaſons, ſuch as would ſerve both ſexes, I 
d might declare that luxury is contrary to na- 
: ture, which is always contented with a little, 
, while nothing can ſatisfy fancy; that if the 
4 rich were not to abuſe their wealth there 


o could be no poor; becauſe if there was no 
: ſuperfluity there could be no want of neceſſa- 
BY Ms - 1 
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ries; that the world hath wherewithal to 


maintain its inhabitants; and that ſuch 2: 


amaſs or who fpend too much are, thofe who 
hinder others from having what is uſeful for 


the enjoyment of life. 


From reaſon I might paſs on to religion, 


and ſhew that nothing is fo contrary to chtiſ- 


tianity as luxury; becauſe it is not only an 
enemy to all modeſty but alſo to charity. 
That the holy feripture accuſes of murder 
thoſe who refuſe nouriſhment to others that 
are ih want, when they have it in their power 
to relieve them; that, to turn them from 
this fooliſh extravagance, and oblige them to 


act more righteoufly, God himſelf is pleaſed 


to demand ſomething of them in the name of 
the poor; and yet to ask nothing more of 
them than a ſhare of thoſe good things Which 
he himſelf has given them, and of which he 


rather made them ſtewards than proprietors. 


Thefe feem to me ftrong arguments; and 
tho*' they may be proper for both ſexes, yet 
women may apply them to themſelves, by 
thinking it a ſhatne for them to be fo extra- 
vagantly ſumptuous, as they are reaſonable 


creatures and chriſtians. 


Yet ] am not content with theſe arguments, 
ſtrong as they are, and therefore ſhall add ſotne 
that are more pafticular, The'exceſſive extra- 
vagance which they affect, is not only contrary 

to 
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to the modeſty and charity, but alſo to the 


verges ah ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN, The 
fin of _ gives birth as well as a name to 
another ors infamous; the chaſte are 
generally baſhial, and the exttavagantly ſump- 
tuous almoſt always bold and inſolent. What- 
ever apology may be made for the vitious, I 


can never think ſuch coſtly ſumptuouſneſs al- 


together innocent; efpecially I cannot ſee how it 
can be approv*'d of by chriſtians. I cannot cotn- 
prehend how they ſhould have the leaſt thoughts 


of eternity, or that they make the leaſt reflexton 


upon the religion they profeſs. Certainly they 
would live with more modeſty if they in the 
teaſt conſider'd, in what manner their vanity 
may poſſibly be puniſhed : But did I ſay their 
vanity ? Rather their inhumanity, when they 
not only behold around them, without the 
leaft pity, many miſerable objects, whoſe 
filent prayers ask nothing more of them than 
a ſmall ſhare of their ſuperfluities; but even 
when they are always ſtudying to injure others 
to ſatisfy their luxury, and make no conſci- 
ence of robbing them even of the neceſſaries 
of life to ſupply their unprofitable extrava- 

gance. 5 | 
Without doubt this thought will chagrin 
them, and they will think this diſcourſe ſome- 
what too ſevere; to accommodate it there- 
fore to their weakneſs, and not to blind them 
| with 
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with the too glaring light of chriſtianity, | 
ſhall be ſatisfied if they would only open their 
eyes to that of the Gentiles and heathen world. 


I ſhall fer before them the ſingle example of a 


pagan lady, whom all antiquity eſteem'd for the 
averſion ſhe ſhew'd to luxury. 

Let them reflect upon the modeſty of Ph. 
cion's wife *, who was often praiſed in a full ſe- 
nate with the general approbation of the ſpecta- 
tors, and had gained univerſal applauſe from 
all that knew her, When one of her fricrds 
was ſhewing her her rings, necklaces, and 
Jewels; What is the ſplendor of all theſe trea- 
ſures, ſays ſhe, when compared with that 
which beams from the virtues of Phocion; 
I glory more in being his wife than was I to be 


array d with the proudeſt ornaments that Athens 


or the world could furniſh. This lady, ſuch an 
enemy to luxury, was not. of a mean ſpirit or low 
fortune; her husband had been choſen twenty 


Plutarch has not mention'd the name of this lady, 
but in his life of Phocion he adds to what is here re- 
ported of her; that, when at the acting a new tragedy, 
one of the gun 3 actors who was to perform the part 
of a queen, refuſed going upon the ſtage, becauſe he 
wanted a proper habit; Haan, who gave the enter- 


 *tainment, puſh'd him on, ſaying, You are fine eng, 


look there on Phocion's quife ; but you, forſooth, are for 


fetting our ladies a bad example, and fili ng their heads 


with pride and wanity. I his ſpeech was overheard by 
the audience, and receiv'd with applauſe by the whole 
houlc. : | 4 


times 
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[ times the general of the Atbenians; yet when 
ir ſhe walk'd in the city, ſhe was attended but 
l. with one ſervant, and was always as modeſt in 
4 her dreſs and equipage as ſome ladies of our 
de days ſtudy to be ſumptuous and extravagant. 


C H A- P. XVIII. 


4 
n | | 1 
is Of the HUMILITY of an accompliſh'd 


O ſhew that the infidels themſelves 
thought humility a neceſſary accom- 
Ss pliſhment in women, I ſhall ex- 
3 hibit the commendations which Plu- 
1 {arch beſtows on the wife of Pompey. Pehold 
, the picture which a heathen writer hath drawn 
„I of an aAccomPLIns'D WOMAN, in depainting 

the merit and modeſty of this Roman lady. 
. 4 This lady, ſays he, be/ides the charms of ber 
. «© beauty, bad many attraftive qualities from 
l ber education; ſhe had made a great progreſs 
5 in moſt parts of learning; ſhe was well skil- 
ed in the mathematics, and took great plea- 


; *© ſure in hearing the diſcourſes of philoſophers, 
aer reading their works, not without receiving 
: profit therefrom. But what crowned all the 

* reſt was that theſe extraordinary qualifications 


«© ren- 


"I, | 
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% yender'd her nor proud or petitlant, as young 


„ Jatlies are apt to be who can boaſt of th: li. 


« atvuntapes in birth, fortune, and education” 
It is Plutarch that gives this leſſon of hy. 


_-millity 3 it is from an heathen they may learn 


modeſty, and that, as incomparable as they 
may be in the beauties of the face or mind, 
they merit not the title of an accoMPLitn'y 
WOMAN, unleſs they are humble. Whatever 
ſome may think, this virtue was in no {tall 
practice among the Gentile philoſophers ; they 


taught in their ſchools the knowledge of ſelf, 


which is generally attended with humility 


They blamed ambition and arrogance ; and 


tho' indeed they might not have this virtue in 
ſo perfect a degree as we have ; yet they 
evinc'd their having fit in ſome mealure, ſince 
even their poets made war againſt ambition b 

deſcribing the overthrow of the giants, the al 
of Phaeton, and the death of Salmoneus by 


lightning 1 ; 
But to give a greater light in this matter, 
and to prevent women from being deceiv'd in 


their judgment with regard to the humility 


here recommended, I muſt firſt obſerve to 


them, that there are five ſorts of humility ; 
the ſtupid, the forced, the worldly, the mo- 
ral, and the chriſtian : The two laſt only are 


* He pretended to ſet up for a god, and to in tate | 
thunder, by driving his chariot over a bridge of brais. 


commend- 
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comtmendable; the other three are defective. 


The ſtupid is the hufnility of a brute animal, 
the forced is the humility of devils, and the 
worldly the humility of a cheat. 

Stupid huthility is nothing elſe but a defect 


in the conſtittition, and the want of ſpirit and 


courage : Tis not an eaſy matter to judge of 
the difference; we ſometimes take natural 
ſimplicity for moral humility, Many appear 
humble, who are only filly and ſtupid; if they 
had more ſpirit, they would not ſeem ſo ſober 
and reſerv'd: It is not a virtue of the foul, but 
the defect of nature. And yet, tho? it be not 
commendable, it is happy; becauſe the vulgar, 
who only judge by appearances, eſteem it as 
much as that which is form'd from a modeſt 
opinion of ourſelves. © | 
Forced humility is alſo as defective, becaule 
it is an abaſement by conſtraint ; the devils 
may be ſaid to be humbled, tho? they be not 
humble; therefore it is not properly humility, 


but only humiligtion : It cannot be a virtue 
without having our conſent. Humility muſt 
not be thrown down head long, but deſcend 


gently of itſelf to its own center; it mult have 
a natural and not a violent motion; or indeed 
if it be puſh*d,it muſt approve of ſuch violence. 
Laſt, worldy humility cannot be called a 
virtue becauſe it concerns not the inward part, 
but belongs only to the outward appearance. 
It is oftentimes vanity in diſguiſe, which ſeeks 
f 1. a glory 
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glory in turning away from it, and makes not 
its congees but in order to receive them; it 
lends out honour upon uſury, If this oil de- 
ſicends at firſt to the bottom of the glaſs when 
poured in upon other liquors, it ſoon aſcend; 
to the top; and is condeſcending at the begin- 
ning, only to be more imperious in the end. 
There are but two forts of humility that de- 
ſerve eſteem. Still we muſt own, if the mo- 
ral is commendable on the account of its be- 
ing voluntary, and its end juſt and honeſt, 
that it is not yet perfect without the aſſiſtance 
of the chriſtian, which is form'd in a more 
excellent manner, and hath eyes to ſee more 
clearly our vileneſs and the infinite perfections 
of God. The humility of chriſtians ought to 
o much farther than that of heathens. It 
their gods deſcended upon earth and appear'd 
to them, as their fables ſay, in the likeneſs of 
man, it was in order to commit ſome lewd 
action: But the God of the chriſtians has not 


only given them leſſons of humility, but him- 


ſelf hath ſet them an example. It is our pe- 
culiar advantage to have an humble God ; 
and to ſee ſupreme greatneſs lodg'd in extreme 
lowlineſs; it is this that obligeth us more than 
others to the practice of this virtue; ſince 
there never were any nations that worſhip, 
like us, a God who was pleaſed to humble 
himſelf to the very center of ſhame and 
But 
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Þut to treat of this in another manner, ac- 
cording to my common ſtile and the promiſe 
before made, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
that this virtue is not only neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, but to the well-being of all ſociety; and 
that it is not only proper for the inſtitution of 
a devotee, but abſolutely requiſite to form 
the ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN, Let us conſider 
what qualities are moſt · deſirable, in order to 
pleaſe in converſation, and ſucceed in the at- 
fairs of life. Now, nothing can contribute 
more to this purpoſe, and nothing can be 
more lovely than fincerity, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, fidelity, and patience, ' And are not 
theſe the four fair effects which divinity itſelf 
attributes to humility ? Are they not the rays 
of this ſun, the rivers from this ſpring? True 
humility is not deceitful, churliſh, inconſtant, 
or paſſionate, It bears with the faults of 
others, it ſpeaks with courteouſneſs, it acts 
with pure ſimplicity, it loves with conſtancy, , 

There is no converſation more agreeable 
than that of a perſon truly humble; on the 
contrary, nothing can be more inſupportable 
than the converſation of the proud. To judge 
of this the better, let us take a view of the 
diſdainful and ſelf-ſufficient. They are inflexi- 
bly ſtubborn in their opinion, they are conti- 
nually boaſting of themſelves, they are de- 
ccitful and without affection; above all, they 

| # are 
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are ungtateful, and think they ſufficient- 
ly recompenſe the ſervices and devoirs that are 
paid them, by ſeeming to be pleaſed there 
with. Laſtly, they are revengeful; an az 
there are no praiſes ſo great as can ſatisfy them, 
there is no injury ſo ſmall. that will not fling 
them into the moſt ſpiteful paſſion. Is it not 
true then that without humility it is impoſſible 
to pleaſe in converſation, and ſucceed in the 


buſineſs of life? Is it not true that this is a 


virtue which reaſon alone ſufficiently recom- 
mends, tho? religion had. not commanded the 

practice of it ? NS 
Methinks I hear ſome opponents to this virtue 
ſay, that it is not poſſible to be humble without 
being incapable of any great undertaking, and 
that humility contains a certain meanneſs in it 
quite oppoſite to generoſity. But I muft own 
I think there is as much ignorance as falſity in 
this opinion. Humility ts no more contrary to 
courage than clemency is to juſtice, Ihis er- 
fror ſprings from hence; there are two virtues 
in morality, which ſeem incompatible, tho' in 
effect they are * different and not contrary 
to each other. Theſe are magnanimity and 
modeſty, which hinder our mind from waver- 
ing, and the not being guilty of any diſorder 
when it lifts itſelf up, or is caſt down. Thete 
two excellent habits are as the two 1 
| | | | reaton, 
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reaſon, beyond which it ought never to paſs 
while it expects to enjoy a proper light, 

think then it is manifeſt they may be 
found together in the fame perſon, and in the 
ſame action. The ſingle example of Judith 
ſhews clearly this truth; for without any con- 
fidence in her own ſtrength, ſhe concerv'd the 
molt brave and important deſign that could 
poſſibly be put into action. Was ſhe not 
both humble and magnanimous in her under- 
taking? Had ſhe not humility when ſhe fell 
down on her knees before God, and acknow- 
ledged her weaknels ? And did ſhe want cour- 
age, when ſhe march'd through the armies of 


her enzmies, and with her own hands cut off 


the head of proud Halofernes? And to paſs 
from ſacred hiſtory to profane, do we not find 


the fame truth confirm'd in the example of 


the wife of Pompey ? Plutarch obſerves that 
ſhe was humble, but he obſerves hkewife that 
ſhe was very brave and noble: She was not 
leſs courageous than modeſt, when in the dif- 
grace of her husband ſhe teſtified an incorrr- 
parable reſolution, not only in attending him 
every where, but even in giving him more 


comfort thanthe'philofopher 'Cyatippry. 


Humility takes not away courage, but regu- 
lates gy or to ſpeak according to chriſtian 
pnitolophy, it knows as well to lift up the eyes 
as to baſt chem down, Alfter it has cenſider'd 
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its own weakneſs, it has regard to the power 
of God ; it relies not on human aid but 6n the 
divine, It is on this account that humility is 
lo magnanimous while vanity is fo cowardly, 
I need rot perſue this matter any further, it i; 
enough to go back to experience, which 
ſhews but too often, that women who are 
proud are incapable of any great undertaking, 
Ambitious women have never any generoſity 
in their deſigns, nor patience in their afflictions; 
as they are inſolent in good fortune, they are 
as ſoon dejected in bad. 

This is the ſource of their blindneſs; as 
they never made any reflexions on what they 
are, when upon any accident they fee their 
weaknels, they are quite terrified and loſe their 
courage; whereas the humble by continually 
employing themſelves in ſelf-knowledge, arc 
not terrified at any thing when they conſider 
their own defects; on the contrary, in propor- 
tion as they know their imperfections, they 
make uſe of the ſolid arguments of reaſon, and 
the further light of religion to ſtrengthen them ; 
while the proud, blind with felf-love, take no 
care of applying remedies to their defects, 
ſince they know them not, and are even afraid 
to learn what they are, 5 

We are at laſt come to the true ſource of 
humility, when we ſpeak of the knowledge of 
ſelf: This ſcience is very difficult and very 


rare, 
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rare. To learn other ſciences we want maſters 
er and tutors ; but as to this, there is, honeſtly 
he ſpeaking, no one that can inſtruct us but our- 
8 {clves, We muſt deſcend into the ſoul, as to 
J an inner ſchool, to learn an art, of which we 
are the ſubject, the preceptors, and the ſcho- 
rs. And indeed we can ſcarce meet with 
re any perſon who does not aſſiſt us in concealing 
3 our faults from ourſelves. If a woman is of 
ly high condition, we dare not inform her ; if 
> 3 ſhe be a woman of little conſequence, we do 
ie not think it worth our trouble. We are ei- 
ther wanting in affection or freedom. Flatte- 
rers will tell the bold they are good-humour'd, 
© WI the cruel that they are generous, and coquettes 
that they are gentee] and know the art of 
animating their beauty. : 


ly Theſe then are the principal enemies to ſelf- 
e knowledge. The ſcornful and calumnious are 
1 alike enemies thereto; and as on one hand flat- 


tery gives us more merit than we really have, 
J detraction on the other hand finds out ble- 


d miſhes and imperfections that we have not. 
is alſo true, that, rightly to know our- 
0 ſclves, we muſt not think that we are either 
5 ncher or poorer than we really are. But after 


all, we muſt confeſs that detraction does not 
bat us in ſo much danger as flattery. As 
0 | fattery makes us ſtill go farther from our- 
lelves, detraction makes us enter within. We 

are 
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are more curious to examine whether we ae 


- guilty of a erime when we are aceuſed of jt, 
than to inquire whether we are worthy of 
praiſe when it is beſtowed upon us. As we 
are more apt to think well of ourſelves than 
il, ſo we reflect not ſo much upon flattery 25 
upon detraction. This therefore is more uſe. 
ful, as it contributes to our knowing what we 
are, while flattery prevents it. 
Beſides, the ſlanderer harms us not ſo much 
in painting our merit leſs than it really is, as 
the flatterer in making it greater. Slanderers 
only concern themſelves with what we are in 
the opinion of others, intending to abuſe them 
to our detriment 3 but flatterers endeavour to 
abuſe us in ourſelves, and to ſeduce our own 
judgment, The former are enemies to our 
reputation, the latter to our conſctence : It is 
alſo againſt theſe enemies that we mult em- 
ploy the knowledge of felf. As it is in the 
inner part where flattery caſts clouds and dark- 
neſs in order to blind us, it is there that we mult 
ſet up this flambeau : And undoubtedly ſelt- 
love will fly away, as Cupid did from PhHcbe, 
as ſoon as this lamp is highted up. 
Let it not be objected here, that humility 
ought to cloſe her eyes upon whatever good 
we have; for by juſt reaſoning on this virtue, 


we ſhall find that it is founded no leſs upon 
the conſideration: of our merit than upon . 
| | | 0 
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of our imperfections. I may go further and 
ſay with M. de Sales, that we are more oblig d 
to be humble from conſidering the good quali- 
ties that we are endowed with, than by regard- 
ing thoſe we want. But J ſhall give you the 


words of this great biſhop inſtead of referring 


you to his introduction“. Many are unwil- 

ling and afraid to think on the favours 
that God hath particularly beſtowed upon 
them, for fear of being guilty of vain-glory ; 
« but herein they are greatly deceived, for 
« {ince the true means of attaining the love of 
« God is the conſideration of his benefits; 
„the more we know them the more we ſhall 
love him; and as particular favours work 
more powerfully upon us than common, fo 


_ ** ought they to be conſider'd more attentive- 


y. Surely nothing can humble us fo much 
before the mercy of God as his manifold 
« bleſſings. There is no reaſon to fear that 
the knowledge of what he hath done for us 
« ſhould puff us up, provided we are atten- 
tive to this truth, That all that is good in 
us is not from ourſelves, On the contrary 
the lively conſideration of favours received 
makes us humble; for knowledge begets 
* thankfulneſs.” 


* Anexcellenttreatiſc called An introdu/ion io a devout 
life. To which P. I 4blancourt, in his defence of our 
author thinks theſe diſcourſes may properly be called 
an introduction. = | 

| l * f But | 
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But ſince I have borrow'd theſe arguments 
from this great writer, let me alſo borrow the 
example he makes uſe of in the ſequel of his 


diſcourſe, * The Virgin, ſays he, confeſſes 
that God had done marvellous things tor 
« her; and yet this confeſſion of favours re- 
« ceiv*d hinder*d her not from being the moſt 
« humble as well as the moſt perfect of ler 
„ ſex,” What reaſon is there why we ſhould 
not humble ourſelves the more in proportion 
to the bleſſings we have receiv'd? Have we 
not more cauſe to worſhip God, the more 
clearly we fee his goodneſs in the benefits con- 
ferred upon us? But to return; I have elſe- 
where ſaid, that there are ſome who diſown the 
good things they have received through ingra- 
titude ; and here I ſay, they ſometimes do the 
ſame through vanity. 8 

This is the falſe humility of the age. 
Many ſay they are imperſect, but it is with a 
deſign that we ſhould ſay the contrary. I hey 


fly from glory, that it may run after them. 


This is not true humility, becauſe it ſhews it- 
ſelf; it is not enough for humility to hide 


other virtues, it muſt alſo hide itſelt; it is to 


be vain, to deſire to be thought humble, 
Chriſtian modeſty affects not to ſhew its im- 
perfections any more than its merit; becauſe 
as there is vanity in the one, there is artilicc in 
the other. True humility is ingenuous and 


ſimple, if it diſcovers its goodnels to a neigl- 


bour, 


pour, it is in order to edify him; if it ſhews 


its imperfections, it is for fear of deceiving 


him. „ 90 

If this reaſoning ſeems. too fine - ſpun for 
ſome women, I muſt fend them wh. again 
to the ſchool of ſelf-knowledge, whether they 
have any merit or not; if they have not, 
ſhame will make them humble; if they have 
any merit, a grateful acknowledgment will 
do the ſame, provided that their ſight be not 
darken'd by . ſelf-love: Let them conſider 
themſelves as much as they pleaſe, they are in 
no danger of the fate of Narciſſus, who fatally 
fell in love with himſelf. - This ſcience can ne- 
ver hurt them; and as Aurora ſeems both the 
mother and ſiſter of the ſun, the knowledge of 
{-!f ſeems both the effect and cauſe of humi- 
lity, It is the ſpring and river of it; it gives 
it being, and then receives the ſame from it. 

Yet as this matter may be carried infinitely 
further, and on which ſide ſoever we look up- 
on ourſelves we ſhall {till find reaſon to be 
humble z it ſeems proper to pitch upon ſome 
particular reflexion, to draw the more profit 
irom the knowledge of ourſelves. Women 


have need but of one conſideration to induce 


them to be humble; and to this purpoſe 
without uſing thoſe reaſons which they have 
in common with men, as they are chriſtians 
let them ſeriouſly examine the ſimplicity and 

Von II,. 8 obedience 
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obedience that our religion requires of them, 
Ae the church, faith the holy Spirit, is ſubje# 


uno Chriſt, ſo let the wives be to their coun 
' busbands in every thing. This is their rule, 


this their true remedy- againſt vanity. — For 


what can be objected to this compariſon ? 


This law was not made by any tyranny of man; 
it is God himſelf who preſcribes it to them, to 
retain them in their duty, and to hinder the 
effect of their inclination, ſhould it affect do- 
minion when obedience is their proper ſphere. 
ſhall conclude this diſcourſe With an 0b. 
ſervation, which will make the moſt vain 
aſhamed, if it does not create humility. 
When the oracle ordain'd that a tripod of 
gold ſhould be given to the moſt wiſe, the 
ſeven ſages of Greece were ſo modeſt, as to 
refer it one to another ; but when the ora- 
cle commanded that a golden apple ſhould be 
given to the faireſt, the three ' goddeſſes 
ſhew'd not ſo much reſervedneſs; they all 
three pleaded their cauſe before the judge, 
and ſought to be preferred one to the other. 
Thus three women diſputed for the prize of 


beauty; and ſeven wiſe men contended who 


ſhould refuſe the prize of wiſdom. 


oY” Epheſ. v. 24. Col. iv. 18. 1 Cor. xi. 3, 9. xiv. 34. 
1 Tim. ji. 9— 12. Gen, iii. 16. Eſth. i. 22. Prov, 
xxxi. 10, Eeclus. xxvi. 13— 22. xxxvi. 23, 24. 


BY + See Platarch in the life of Solea. 
i ® CHAP. 
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„ CHAP. XVI 
3 Of the CONSCIENCE. 
0 FSI S chief magiſtrates often order the 
0 3 A &- puniſhment of a crime in the ſame 
J- 9 place where it vas committed, ſo in the 
conſcience is ſin puniſh'd' with bitter 
ö remorſe, even in the ſame place where it was 
n conceiv*d by luſt : There it finds its puniſh- 
1. ment as well as birth. Vice, like the viper, 
f tears the bowels where it is engender'd. 
e What torment do ſome women undergo 
0 from ſin ? They indeed travel in pain, as did' 
j- their firſt mother. It is the curſe entail'd on 
0 ail thoſe who liſten to the tempter. Let 
i them be as ſubtle as they will, their artifices 
ll are at length difcover*d, or prove vain, They 
. are taken in their own toils, like Arachne. 
. Ihe poets ſay that /o being changed into a 


F cow, inſtead of concealing herſelf, mark*d her 
name, wherever ſhe went, with her foot“; 


0 » He 
iurcly we may fay the ſame of thoſe whom fin 
hath changed into beaſts, in thinking to hide f 
4. their deſigns they generally diſcover them and 
„ | betray themſelves. | | | 
Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 649. 
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But ſuppoſing their ſubtlety as ſucceſsful as 
it is criminal ; What tortures do they lil 
undergo? They are always in alarm; they 
are like the Spartan boy, who for fear of be- 
ing found out for thieving, ſuffered the young 
fox he had ſtoln to prey upon his bowels “ 
Tho' they may hide their inquietude from 
others, they cannot prevent it from vexing 
them within ; tho” they eſcape the evidence of 
men, they cannot fly from that of their con- 
ſcience. Do what they can, being alone tlic) 
often bluſh when the ſhadow of their ſin pre- 
ſents itſelf before them, And when in com- 
pany, they think every one jeſts upon them, 
or that they equivocate 3 fo dangerous an in- 
terpreter is their fear, What trouble arc 
they at to get clear of an intrigue? They are 
continually in fear leſt their 9 ſhould Hab 
or leave them, If they are aſſur'd of his «if- 
cretion, they cannot be ſo of his conſtancy, 
It it is a trouble to them to part from con 
dence, it is not Jeſs to maintain it. I hey are 
always in fear leſt any one ſhould corrupt the 
fidelity of their confidents, knowing that fach 
as ſerve for hire ſcruple not to change their 
maſlers for better wages, 

Look on Phedra when in love with J/i ho- 
litus +; How great is their anxiety! All the 

„Ses Plutarch in the life of Lycurgus, Montaigu“ 
„ans, lib. ii. cap. 32, 

+ Ovd, epiſt. Eipidis, Hippolitus, 

Paſſiom 


ter them, 


the is tormented with love, deſire, fear, hope, 
rage, and grief at the ſame time. May we 
not ſay that ſhe is tortur'd by all the furies, 


tho? they are nothing but her own thoughts? 


What pains did Fauſta take in the like horrid 
amour for Criſpus, and afterwards for re- 
venge! cauſing him to be condemn'd to 
death upon falſe accuſations, and being herſelf 
ſon after condemn'd, when Conſtantine had 
(iſcover'd her wickedneſs! ſuch is the dread- 
ul uneaſineſs of the guilty. 
grant they may ſometimes ſucceed in their 
deſigns, and meet with ho great difficulty in 
committing im yet is it norgggough to de- 
the & tonfider the re " or” thoſe 
who have Tan therein? Their 
always upon the rack ; there is no freedom in 
then converſation; we can fee them but at 
certain times; they are indiſpos'd almoſt 
every hour of the day; aſſignations and love - 
letters are their full employ. They are ex- 
cceding bad company, ſeeming always thought- 
ful and melancholy ; one 1s troubled at the 
preſence of her husband ; another is chagrin'd 


at his coming in unſeaſonably. Had we no 


other reaſon to produce, I think this would be 
ſufficient z at leaſt we ought to preſerve inno- 
cence for the ſake of liberty, and ſhun vice in 


order to ſhun fear. Ir is impoſſible to be 
in 


N 3 
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paſſions combine together to diſturb her ſoul ; 


nicience is 


* 92 
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in a good humour without having a good con- 
ſcience. True peace and ſin can never live to- 
gether; we can never be vitious and content 
at the ſame time. | 
How happy are the innocent! how ſweet 
is their converſation! how free! the con- 
tentment they fee] within diſplays | iticlf 
around, and is viſible in the countenance, 
Ihe paiety which fprings from virtue ſhews 
itſell in converſation and in every the leaſt ac- 
tion : *Tis an holy odour which perfumes cven 
the dreſs, and communicates itlelf to every 
thing that is near it. Plutarch ſays, that the 
ſweet odour of Ant iſthenes perfumed his rag- 
| feu clothes “, while there came a rank ſinell 
rom che Fine robes of Anchiſes, Anxiety is 
er the appearance of grandeur, 
while true gaiety reigns in the ſouls of those 
who preſerve their innocence, be their out- 
ward appearance what it will, The guilty f 


when none perſueth, except it be the ſhadow of 


their fin, which conſtantly. attends them. 

I know the unfortunate may be in bad 
plight as well as the criminal ; but there is a 
great deal of difference between them: Afflic- 
tion does not trouble us like fin, Fortune 


I cannot recolle& where Plutarch ſays this of Au 

#henes, but in his Sympefiacs, lib. i. quæſt. 6, he ſays 
that th 

' aromatical odour. | 


Cannot 


e body of Alexander ſcented his clothes with an 


cannot affect us but externally, but crimes 
harrow us within by means of remorſe : Be- 
hdes, miſery is not aſhamed to ſhew itſelf, like 
wickedneſs. This cauſeth horror, that only 
pity, and then the teſtimony of conſcience 1s a 
powerful comforter to the innocent, but a 
cruel executioner to the vitious. To the in- 
nocent, in the darkeſt night of affliction God 
oftentimes makes ſome ſtars appear; they find 
{me drops of ſweet water in the ocean of bit- 
terneſs. Whatever difficulty they meet with 
in preſerving innocence, they have ſtill that 
within which animates and encourages them 
to withſtand all menaces and aſſaults. | 
And as innocence is the greateſt of all 
good, women of ſpirit and courage have not 


ſbared life itſelf for the preſervation" of it. 


Let us fee what ſome have done to eſchew 
vice, and eſpecially to defend themſelves 
from thoſe who attack'd their chaſtity, 
When Pelagia was condemn'd to the ſtews, 
ſhe begg'd ſhe might have time to dreſs her- 
ſelf as fine as poſſible, ſaying, ſhe ſhould be 
aſhamed to appear in deſhabille. She re- en- 
ter'd her houſe, where having dreſs'd herſelf 
like a bride, and taken the chaplet and noſe- 
gay in her hand, ſhe ſaid, „Shall J permit 
ce this body to be ſullied which I have devot- 
ed to God? It may ſtil! continue pure in 
pain, but it cannot in pleaſure. It would 

= 4 -66 be 
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* be happier under the hands of an exccu- 
„ tioner, than of thoſe infamous wretcher 
„Who wait without for it. It is true, I am 


4 


afraid to die, but I am more afraid to 
break my vow; I dread perjury more 
than martyrdom, and had rather part 
« with my life than my fidelity, I ought 
* not to call any perſons my executioners, 
but thoſe that prevent me from dying: 
And in ſuch an extremity death, however 
procured, would be leſs violence than to e 


cc 


cc 


FT 
£5 
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forced to live, When I fee no poſſibility 


* of a retreat in this world to ſhun their n- 
famous attempts; what wonder is it that [ 
-*© ſhou'd deſire to paſs into the next to avoid 
their perſuit ? This ſurely would not be ſo 
much a murder as a flight, This is but 19 
6 ſuffer a leſs evil to avoid a greater: Bur if 
* this action be criminal, I hope the delign 
vill mitigate the offenſe.” Tu 
After ſhe had pronounc'd theſe words ſhe 
flung herſelf from the top of the houſe to the 
no leſs aſtoniſhment than vexation of thole 
who waited her coming out: The judges 
offended at this her reſolution, order'd her 
ſiſters and her mother to be condemn'd to the 
ſame place: But the mother having notice of 
it took her daughters in her hand, and led 
them along, as if they were dancing, to the 
fide of the river where they leap'd in, the 
y | mother 
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mother leading the way, and encouraging 
them to this reſolute action. I know that 
murder can never be juſtified, nor can it be 
right to commit one fin to avoid another; 
however blameable therefore theſe women 
might be, we may at leaſt learn from theſe 
examples the value that ſome have ſet upon 
chaſtity. : | 94 | 
In this rank likewiſe we may put Sophronia, 
whom St. Auſtin ſo much admires, and makes 
ro ſcruple to call her a martyr. Maxentius 
being in love with her, and having made ſome 
overtures to her, ſhe complain'd of it to her 
husband, who dared not to oppoſe the chief 
magiſtrate of Rome, and was more afraid to 
loſe his office than his wife. He diſſembled 
like another Mecanas: And when one day 
Sophronia found herſelf preſs'd by Maxentius, 
and that ſhe had no remedy under her misfor- 
fortune, ſhe deſired hkewiſe ſome time to 
equip herſelf; but inſtead of other orna- 
ments ſhe took up a ſword and flew her- 
{clf, In this manner St. Auſtin commends 
her, and gives her the advantage over the 
Roman Lucretia. Sophronia ſlew herſelf as it 
were by a ſudden inſpiration ; Lucretia, in a 
fit of deſpair, I need not mention any other 
examples of this ſort, or run through the ca- 
talogue of thoſe who have ſuffer d death for 
the preſervation of their innocence or their re- 
5 Nc” hgion, 
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ligion. Let us ſee what opinion the heathens 
themſelves had of the virtue of women, and 
in what abomination they held the vitious. 
Why did they ſo eſteem theip religious but on 
account of their virtue? Did not God himſelf 

ſet a mark of -approbation on the virginity of 
the heathens in endowing the Sibyls with the 

gift of propheſy ? The Gentiles, faith St. Je- 
rom, 10 Riehl eſteem'd the purity of women, 
that they have placed a virgin, but no other 
woman among the ſtars. 

How greatly were the Veſtals honour'd, 


and how ſeverely puniſh'd ! we may fee from 


theſe what the ancients thought of the vice 
and virtue of women. Tho' Artemiſia dicd 
in fighting againſt the Lacedemonians, they 
erected ſtatues, and conferr'd on her no 
leſs honours than if ſhe had been of their own 
party . When ſome young women were pre- 
ſented to Cyrus, among whom was Aſpaſia, 
the reſt being intirely at his diſpoſal, Aſpaſia 
with the moſt ſedate countenance kept her eycs 
fix'd upon the ground. Cyrus approaching to 
ſalute her, ſhe lifted up her hand to ſtrike 
him, which fo charm'd the monarch that he 
diſmiſs'd all the reſt, and detain'd Khali 
lone. 

, If innocence then had ſuch charms to. attract 
the heathens themſelves, what ought it to 


* Jaſt, ii. 12, Aulus Gellius, x. 18. 


have 
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05 have among us ? Are not chriſtians more obli- 
d ged to abominate vice than the pagans? Shall 
$, a woman that is addicted to vice take upon 
n ber the name of a gentlewoman any more in 
f this age than in that of the Gentiles ? The 
of dread that we have of fin is fonnded upon 
* other threatnings than what were given to the 
2  heathens, who knew of no other puniſhments 
„ than thoſe they fouhd in the poets, and were 
x terrified only with fictions and fables. They 


likewiſe placed Dido in the Elyfan fields, as if 
after her amours and her deſpair ſhe had any 
right to a place of happineſs. 

But let us conſult thoſe of better judgment; 
let us be aſhamed of ſuch blind guides, and 
to learn from heathens the efteem we ought 
to have for virtue, Tho' we may read in 
Cicero, that man hath nothirig to fear but ſin; 
and in Platarch, that it is fin alone that can 
make us miſerable * ; yet we have other reaſons 
for this fear : The happineſs we lofe thereby 
and the pain it will one day torment us with, 
are of much greater importance than any ar- 
guments we can find among the Genliles, who 
THE propoſed no other reward for innocence than 
| theſe three things, the tranquillity of. the foul, 

the approbation of the world, and the eſcape 
| from corporal puniſhment. 
| * See his treatiſe on this ſubjecł. 
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We conſider ſin in another reſpect, as it is 
at enmity with God, and its conſequence eter- 
nal puniſhment, Both fear and love contribute 
to preſerve us in our virtue. Theſe are other 
thoughts than what the heathens had; there is 
no doubt then that chriſtian women would 
have more care of the inward part, if they exa- 
min'd as they ought what a mean dwellin 
it becomes after ſin; if they conſider'd the 
dangerous wound that it gives the ſoul; the 
fatal ſhade that darkens the light of grace ; 
the mortal privation that effaces God in our 
ſpirit, if I may ſo ſpeak, and blots us out of 
the number of his elect. 

And if any take it amiſs that I ſhould enter 
fo far into the points of religion, in endeavour- 
ing as I have done to ſtrike ſo great an horror 
of ſin; I beg they would only conſider what 
are the principal qualities that make the truly 


good man or the AaCCOMPLISH*'D WOMAN, 


Surely, they are what they mult learn from re- 
ligion, not only among chriſtians but among 
the heathens themſelves. As all the world 
confeſs that an ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN ought 
to have moral virtue, we muſt likewiſe own 
that ſhe ought to take care of her conſcience 
by loving virtue and dreading vice. Whatever 
8 woman may be endowed with among 
us, it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould be thoroughly 


accompliſh'd without being devout: She can- 


Dot 
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not merit this egregious title, as I have ſaid 


before in a former diſcourſe, without having 


the moral virtues ; and juſtice which is one ot 


the principal moral virtues cannot be without 


religion. f 
I grant then that in treating of this matter 
others have been contented with ſpeakingof their 
behaviour, and whatever regards external de- 
cency: But I had rather ſpeak of whatever 
regards the conſcience. Others talk of genti- 
licy ; but I had rather they ſhould ſtudy vir- 
tue, and prefer the care of their mind to that 
of their beauty: I think it more neceſſary for 
them to adorn the inward part than the exter- 
nal. I think that by acquired parts and know- 
ledge they would render the natural more cer- 
tain, and never want any of thoſe qualities 


which civility demands to make them agree- 


able in company. As nature propoſes the 
production of the ſubſtance before that of ac- 
cidents, ſo they ought to propoſe in the art of 
inſtruction, what is moſt ſolid and moſt neceſ- 


| ſary, before they addict themſelves to that 


which is only decent and leſs profitable. And 
as a painter can never ſucceed who takes more 
pains in the drapery than in the face, fo I 
ſhould think my labour il|-beſtowed if, in draw- 
ing the picture of an ACCOMPLISH'D WOMAN, 
| had only painted the external ornaments, 
without touching her natural features and the 
true charms wherein all her beauty conſiſts. I 

Bn approve 


reer — hos 


approve of decency, I eſteem 
| love gentility : But ſtill this is not enough for 
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eneſs, and 


the AccoMPLISH'D 'WOMAN ; ſhe muſt above 
all things ſtudy to conduct the mind, and pre. 
ſerve the conſcience, She muſt firſt fix virtue 
in the will, after that, knowledge in the under- 
ſtanding ; and laſtly, a genteel air in her coun. 
tenance and behaviour. NR 


n & P.M 
Of CHRISTIAN VIRTUE; 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary for an Ac com 
| PLISH'D WOMAN. 
8 E cannot do a greater injury to the 


K WW * ba . | . . . 
as impracticable: This however is the 


artifice of ſome lihertines, who to pre- 


vent women from applying themſelves thereto, 
tell them that it is a way full of thorns, alto- 
gether repugnant to the delicacy of their tem- 
per, and to that gaiety which is neceſſary to 
make them agreeable companions. But when 
they make the practice of virtue ſo auſtere and 
grievous, they do no leſs wrong in diverting 


women from it, than thoſe men did to the //- 
ratlites who prevented them from going to the 
land of Canaan. As theſe reported that it was 

| = 


chriſtian virtues than to fer them forth 
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nd a land full of monſters, that devoured the in- 


or habitants, ſo the falſe friends of virtue repre- 
ve ſ-ot it as full of difficulties, and as what takes 
e. away all agreeableneſs and courage. But as 
ue theſe people curious to know the truth from 
er- experience, having ſent men expreſly to ſee 


Ne whether the land was as bad as it was re- 

FF preſented to them, found the comrary, and 

were well ſatisfied on ſeeing the fruit which the 

I rmcfſengers brought back from thence®; we 

may ſay the fame of chriſtian virtue, for if 

we examine without prejudice the great 

ic does the ſoyl, we ſhall find that they who 

8 decry it, are either ignorant or libertines; and 
that its way is as ſweet and pleaſant as they 

have deſcribed it rugged and inacceſſible. 
Let us examine the life and actionsof fome 


he illuſtrious lady, to fee if chriſtian virtue hinders 
th | them from being agreeable to men of ſenfe, or 
he whether by being devout they have been leſt 
e- courteous. But not to take a woman of mean 
0, birth or merit, let us caſt our eyes upon the. 
0 princeſs Clara Eugenia Iſabella the Infanta of 
N- Spain, to ſee whether piety and diverſion may 
to not be found together; to ſee, I ſay, whether 
en probity and civility are imcompatible. Miub re- 
d pelt to the piety of ber court, ſays cardinal 
8 Hentivoglio, we ſhould undoubtedly take ber pa- 
5 lace for a monaſtery; but. on the other band, if 
we ue conſider the pomp and majeſty of it; there is 
ay Numb. xiii. 14. Deut. i. 

- | un 
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no one but would think it the moſt brillant and 
magnificent in the whole world. This court 
then was holy and delightful at the ſame time. 
Tho? this wiſe princeſs gave all the time that 
was requiſite to the exerciſe of chriſtian virtue, 
ſhe reſtrain'd not herſelf from employing ſome 
hours in recreation, She ſometimes went a 
hunting, and ſometimes took the trouble to 
let fly an hawk: She was no enemy to inno- 
cent exerciſes, but never profaned them by an 
extravagant equipage : She never affected the 
cavalier with hat and feather, or to be dreſſed 
like a goddeſs. She never diſguiſed herſelf for 
the ſake of any pleaſure : as ſhe was devout 
without auſterity, ſhe was gay without inſo- 
lence : She never appear d frantic and giddy- 
headed; modeſty was inſeparable from all her 
actions. And as ſhe never thought there was 
any ſport or paſtime where it was permitted a 
woman to be fooliſh and extravagant; ſhe had 
not the leaſt air of a coquette, but was grave 
eee being dull, and airy without being 
ght. | 
This example, methinks, has weight in 
every circumſtance. She was a princeſs not 
far from us either in time or place: She was a 
foreigner, whom virtue alone and not favour 
makes us eſteem. Regarding well her life, we 
ſhall ſee how wrong it is to be aſhamed of 
chriſtian virtue; that in having the grace ©! 


God we may no leſs acquire the favour of man; 


and 
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and that it is not impoſſible to find in the ſame 
perſon devotion and gaiety, modeſty and ſweet- 
neſs, innocence and pleaſantneſs, agreeableneſs 


and virtue. In her alone the reſt of the ſex 
may ſee, that as moral virtue is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for an AccourLisn'p WOMAN, chriſ- 
tian virtue is much more ſo; and that this not 
only gives a luſtre but alſo facility to the other. 
and indeed what is there in chriſtian virtue 
that can render moral virtue more grievous? 
Whatever may be ſaid it does not lead it aſtray 
but conducts it ; it hinders it not but makes it 
more free; it renders it not mean but more 
bold; it augments both its luſtre and its 
ſtrength. . 
When moral virtue becomes chriſtian, it is 


made more noble by this divine adoption, more 


pure by this holy baptiſm, more fruitful by this 
ſacred marriage. The union of chriſtian virtue 
is not leſs advantageous to moral virtue, than 
that of the reaſonable ſoul when joined to the 
animal and ſenſitive. I haye made this compa- 


—— egre 
* . 
2 


riſon elſewhere, but it is ſo juſt and uſeful, that 


it well may be enlarg'd upon in this place, 
where it will give us much light with regard to 
the ſubje& in hand. In many reſpects the al- 


lance between theſe two ſorts of virtue reſem- 
bles that of the body and ſpirit, but I ſhall only 
touch upon the principal : As after the ſoul is 
fuſed we attribute even ſenſible effects to a 
ſpiritual cauſe ; fo after chriſtian virtue is Joined 
| | WIC | 
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with moral, the actions which were human 
become divine by reaſon of their principle, 
Virtue takes its birth from a moſt noble ſhoot, 
and as the actions of a ſenſitive foul are attribut- 
ed to the reaſonable foul ; ſo the effects of that 
virtue, which of itſelf is only natural, arc attr:- 
buted to the chriſtian which is heavenly, on ac- 
count of the grace that renders it fruitful, 
Laſtly, as we do not fay that the ſenſitive and 
animal fouls are hinder'd by the rational, it 
would be very wrong to ſay that the moral 
virtues were hinder'd by the chriſtian, On the 
contrary, they are exalted from their natural 
-_ by this means; they are aſſiſted and eno- 

Is it not a great advantage to moral virtue, 
which of itſelf is human and cannot produce 
other than natural effects, that it ſhould pro- 
duce ſuch as are capable of eternity, when ac- 
companied with chriſtian virtue? This takes 
nothing away: from the other but ſterility and 
meanneſs; it makes it both more noble and 
more fruitful. The children of the bondwoman 
may aſpire to inheritance, when they are born 
between the hands of her miſtreſs ; ſhe gives the 
children to God being aſſiſted by chriſtian vir- 
tue, as Bilbah gave them to Jacob, being on- 
ed and allowed of by Rachel“. Moral virtue 


produceth effects worthy of heaven when ac- 


companied with the chriſtian, 


Thelg 
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Theſe two virtues are as the two arms of the 
ſou], but the chriſtian only appears as the right 
hand, when the moral is no more ſeen than the 
left hand of the holy bride“ . They are as the 
two eyes; but tho” they fee together, we at- 
tribute to them but one ſight. Laſtly, tho" 
theſe two virtues labour together, we give all 
the merit to the chriſtian, as to- the eye that 
ſces more clearly, as to the hand that is the 
ſtronger, and as to the miſtreſs moſt beloved. 

Moral virtue is as a wild tree, which brings 


ſorth no fruit but what is full of bitterneſs; it 


muſt be grafted with chriſtian virtue, without 
which the other is but an uſeleſs trunk. What- 
ever hath been ſaid of the virtue of the hea- 
thens, it never produced any fruit ; their pru- 
dence degenerated into craft, and their forti- 
tude into rage; they commonly exerciſed juſ- 
tice through fear, or temperance through 
vanity ; their virtue had always | ſomething 
in it rude and irkſom. If the women 
were chaſte, they were generally inſolent ; if 
they had any ſentiments of goodneſs and ho- 
nour, it was becauſe they were uſeful and 
agreeable. The greateſt part of them dealt 
by moral virtue as our hypocrites do by the 
chriſtian. . 3 8 

Let us now come to the certainty and aſſur- 
ance that chriſtian virtue communicates to mo- 


ral, having ſeen in what manner it makes it 


* Cant. ii. 4. 


more 


283 
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more bright and noble. It not only augments 
its beauty, but its knowledge; it not only ren- 
ders it more precious, but more certain. I 


moral virtue walks not without fear and trem- 


bling; it can have no aſſurance in what it Joes 


without the help of chriſtian virtue, It 


loſes 


its way with all its rules, and regards not the 


end or final good but with eyes aſcaunt. 


The 


heathen eee ng with all their knowledge 


were 1n 
ancient pilots were always in danger of 


anger of falling every moment, as the 


ſhip- 


wreck : As theſe, having no other art than that 
of regarding ſome high mountain or ſome of 


the ſtars, were not ſo certain in their naviga- 


een haxe h en nge th h ye found 
22 * 8 28 , m4 194 , 4: JJ $9» # | 
who had only natiiral Knowledge of 


and evil, and who had no other than human 


laws to direct them in the conduct of life, 


often 


erred with regard to virtue. But fince chriſ- 
tian virtue hath been added to moral, the ſci- 
ence of navigation hath been more certain on 
this wide ſea of paſſions, where happen ſo 
many ſtorms and tempeſts. Charity ſhews us 
a pole-ſtar, which no clouds can hide from us. 


We ſee a ſovereign good openly as in the day, 


and wherein the ſight can never be deceiv'd ; 
we have nothing to do but to obſerve this for 


our conduct in all human actions. 


What if all the ancient philoſophy ſtecr'd 


by the ſight of ſome ſtars ? Surely they had no 
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other light than that of cuſtom, human laws, 
2 and reaſon. And what are theſe but wander- 
- ing ſtars and uncertain, ſplendors ? For not to 
y {peak of cuſtom, which comes from too ſhame- 
ful a fource to be certain, nor of human law. 
$ which is generally full of obſcurity if not of ig- 


s ÞB norance, I ſhall only obſerve that the ancients ! 
e were at a great loſs to explain what they meant | 
by right reaſon. It could not be called right | 
e either by law or cuſtom, when all that cuſtom [ 
or law had in them of good was borrow'd { 
- from reaſon ; how could the ſource itſelf have { 
t its origin from the ſtreams that flowed from it ? if 
i How could the ſun borrow his light from the 1 
- planets which receive their light from him ? If N 
] the laws are not good but foraſmuch, as they 1 
© are conformable to reaſon ; from whence had | 
| BY rc2fon its rectitude, if I may fo ſpeak concern- | 
ning the law, but that it retook what it had be- 

1 fore given, or rather that it 1s not right but 


| 
- | by its own conduct. This then is the circle of | | 
- the ancients. Hence reaſon without chriſtiani- 4 
1 ty cannot but be fluctuating and uncertain ; | 
) hence I fay, it cannot be regulated but by chrif- | 
; tianity, which gives it a ſuperior light, and | 
ſtrengthens the works of nature by the aſſiſ- | 
„ | trance of grace. 
The hght of grace nah up for the eclipſes 
r of reaſon ; it prevents it from being vague and 
unſteady ; it ſets it bounds and limits, which 
take not away its liberty but FRO Its uncertainty, 


5 winch 
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which keeps it not from acting but from 
Chriſtian virtue hinders not moral 


falling. 
from walking, but from loſing its way. In. 
ſtead of a glare which was often hid by the 
clouds of ignorance, or extinguiſh'd by the 
breath of the paſſions, it gives a light which 
always ſhines and which is a more cer- 
tain guide than either the pole-ſtar or north- 
wind. This is a light which not only ſhines 
but heats. Chriſtian virtue not only guides the 
moral virtues, but animates and encourages 
them. 

do not wonder that the heathen women want- 
ed fortitude and true perſeverance: They had 


not this divine affiſtance, they wanted this grace 


which ſtrengthens us, and which hath given 
ſuch firm reſolutions to young women, even in 
their tendereſt years, as not to be terrified at 
threatnings or torture. The heathens had not 
this holy unction which ſweetens all within; they 
had not this guide which both inſtructs and a- 
fiſts us. Grace is to us what Hero's torch was 
to Leander, that not only gave him light, bu: 
animated him amidit the waves, when he ſaw 
the tower where dwelt the object of his love, 
and the reward of all his pain. Without doubt 
we are not only enlightened, but encouraged 
by this light, which ſhews us our laſt end, and 
holds forth an immortal crown, 


What 
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What did Cleliaꝰ propoſe in her noble acti- 
ons, when being given in hoſtage to Por ſeuna, 
ſhe made her eſcape from him by ſwimming the 
river in her apparel; and then apprehending 
that her return might prejudice the Roman 
ſtate, ſhe repaſs'd the Tiber, and deliver'd 
herſelf again into the hands of her conqueror, . 


having given two ſuch extraordinary proofs of 


her reſolution? What did Teleſlla propoſe, 
when of herſelf ſhe ſo inſpirited the women of 
Argos to defend their city againſt Cleomenes, 


that they drove him from the walls and made 
bim raiſe the ſiege? In ſhort, what recom- 


pence did other women among the heathens 
propoſe in doing a noble action? Surely they 
could aſpire to nothing more than a little vain- 
glory; they expected ſome reputation in their 
own country, and the applauſe of the world. 
We have other ſort of prizes to expect ſrom 
our labours. Without doubt we may ſay, 
that the commendable things they did were 


worth more than what they hoped for, and 


that their labour was more precious than their 


reward: Their probity was of greater value- 


than their renown. 


know that among the Agyptians God re- 


warded the compaſſion of many wiſe women, on 
* A Roman lady. See the ſtory in P/atarch's life of 


Poeplicola. Livy lib. i. 


Plutarch, on the virtues of women. | 
5 TD account 
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account of their refuſing to obey the ordinan- 
ces of a tyrant who intended to murder their 


innocent babes, and to ſlay all the male chil. 


dren of the Hebrews *, _ | 

I know that among the heathens he reward. 
ed the chaſtity of the S7byls with the gift of 
propheſy, and the continence of the Y 
with the higheſt honours that could be given 
them; infomuch that the emperors themſclves 
in the midſt of their triumphs, if they chan- 
ced to meet them in the ſtreets, ſhewed them 
a particular reſpect ; that Auguflus intruſted 
them with his will; that Meſſalina prayed 
them to ſpeak to her husband for her; and 
Vitellius F asked the favour of them to appcalc 
the people. : 1 
Moral virtue then hath had ſome great re- 
wards, but they were merely human; being 
founded only on a natural principle, it could 
expect but a temporal recompenſe. Charity 
mult be joined to it as a ſupernatural princi- 
ple: Without this, moral virtues are only fer- 
vants to whom we owe ſome ſmall wages ; bur 
the chriſtian virtues are the legitimate daughters 
of a great prince, and the true heireſſes of his 
kingdom. He gives to theſe the dew of hea- 
ven, and to the other only the fat of the land: 


* Exod. 1. 17. | | 
+ The ninth emperor of Rome. A. D. 69. He reign- 
ed nine months. 
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Wichout theſe the moral virtues are as pieces 
1. | of gold unſtampt ; if they have any value, it is 
dot that of coin, but only of the metal: Not 
10 having the ſtamp of grace, they cannot be ad- 

mwitred to glory. Without theſe we can ex- 
* pect no other prize but hat is from man, tho 


%% vc can give of our love and our courage in the 
* ſervice of God “. 
From hence we may judge, that moral virtue 1 


} 
8 we were ſo liberal as to give all our goods to 1 
m be Poor, tho" we had faith enough to remove 4 || 
in. | POuntams', nay tho' we endured martyrdom, . 
5 which however is the greateſt teſtimony that | 


f f 1 1 

1 being alone cannot propoſe any recompence but 1 
what is unworthy of it; from hence we may 

; learn, why it ſometimes ccafeth to do well, 1 

e- 5 

ng 2nd why we ſee it fo often out of breath, when 


17 i propoſes to itſelf ſo light an end as is world- | 
ty | y honour and the approbation of the people. 
1he philoſophers themſelves and the moſt per- 

fect among the Gentiles labour' d in vain : They 
advanc'd no further, not having charity to 

* ani mate them, than the diſciples did that were 

5 fiſhing on the lake of Genneſareth + in the 

ag abſence of their maſter, and had been caſting 

7 their nets in vain all the night long; and hav- 

ing lived only according to the unaſſiſted con- 

duct of reaſon, they might well fay with the 


* 1 Cor. Xii. 
+ Lake v. 5. 


or. . — diſciples, 


I 
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diſciples, They had taken nothing, and that all 
their pains were unprofitable. _ 

A great writer ſomewhat myſteriouſly ſaid, 
that the virtue of chriſtians was more beauti- 
ful than the Helen of the Greeks ; for if it i; 
true, that the Trojan captains ſeeing the l- 
diers tired with ſo long a ſiege, could find ng 
better means to rekindle their dying courage, 
than by ſhewing them the fair Helen for whom 
they fought, that they might be animated at 
the ſight of ſo great a beauty, and that the 
cauſe of their labour was alſo a remedy lor 
their wearineſs; may we not ſay the ſame to 
thoſe, who have loſt their courage in any great 
deſign, or under ſome dire misfortune ? Is it 
not enough to ſet before them chriſtian virtue, 
which is indeed more fair than Helen, having 
not only like her ſome natural graces, but even 
ſuch as are altogether divine, capable of 
warming the coldeſt heart, and giving cour- 
age to the molt cowardly ? If ſome heathens 
had reaſon to believe, that they could not but 


fall in love with moral virtue, were they to 


ſee her charms and graces z might not this be 
more truly ſaid of chriſtian virtue? May we 
not ſay, that if we could but diſcover her 
beauty, *twould be impoſſible not to be ena- 
mour'd with her? 
But ſhe hath far other charms to attract us. 
We have a more exalted notion than that . 
gi | [ne 
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W the heathens, who thought that virtue was to 
be beloved for herſelf alone. Tho? indeed ſhe 
, hath many charms to make her amiable, if we 
l- view her naked as ſhe is, yet are we forbid- 
15 den to ſtop here, nor are we allow' d to think 
l that any production of men can be lovely for 
0 tell. Tho' virtue be fair, we muſt rather 
e, look upon the crown ſhe offers than upon her 1 
m | face, and eſteem her more for the reward ſue | 
at gives than for her own worth, If there is 
ie any thing truly amiable in us, it is only a 
or | ſhoot of grace; we mult not hook upon 
to x as a production of the foul but of God, 
at it is a pearl, which is rather the daughter 
it of heaven than of the ſea wherein it is 
e, formed; it is gold, which is rather the ef- 
E fect of the ſun than of the earth that pro- 
en duced it. 5 | | 
of May we not judge from hence, after ſo 
r great advantages of chriſtian above moral vir- 
ns tue, that this becomes more eaſy and practi- 3 
ut cable when it is accompanied with the 
to | other; and that there is no reaſon to think, 
be that true devotion can be any hindrance to a 
ve perſon's appearing agreeable m converſation and 
er expert in the affairs of the world. If all ages 
la- have wiſh'd for moral virtue in the accom- 
| ?L1$H'D WOMAN of their days, how is it poſſible 
18. to form one in our days without deſigning her 
of to have chriſtian virtue? Eſpecially ſince this 
he renders the practice of the other more eaſy; 


2 ſince 
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ſince it guides it back when it hath loſt ity 


. 


way, and encourages it when it is wear); 


ſince it ſtrengthens it with the hopes of glory, 


and enobles it by the means of grace: Lat 


ly, ſince it communicates ſo many advvan. 
tages to it, muſt we not ſay that our virtue 


ought to be more lively than that of the Cen. 
tiles; and that chriſtian women ought to be 
of a better humour in the exer ih of piety 
than were the heathens. 

Let us ſtop our attention here a while, and, 


* 


ſince we are come to that inward joy which 


virtue brings with it, let us judge of the wrong 
they do it, who think that they who practise 
it muſt needs be too melancholy for converſa- 
tion; who think that it is not a quality for 


the court but for the cloiſter, and that it is too 
irkſom for the entertainment of company, 


They certainly do it much wrong, fince it is 


ſo far from being at all troubleſom to com- 


: pany, that it removes all defects therefrom, 


— 


And, as we have ſaid in a former diſcourſe, that 
in morality we muſt learn a truly courteous 
behaviour ; we have much more reaſon to ſay 
the ſame of chriſtian virtue, as it is this 


which gives all the requiſite qualities to form 


an agreeable companion. 
The better to judge of this, let us look on 
the picture which St. Paul hath drawn of cha- 


_ rity *, which. gives us every feature of chui- 


99 1 Cor. xXlii. f 7 
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tian virtue, if it be not the very ſame. It is 


not ambitious to pique itſelf upon every point 
of honour, or to be willing to exalt itſelf in 


293 


the detriment of others: It is not mercenary, 


and is ſo far from paſſionately ſeeking what 


might belong to it that it recedes from what 
it has got, and affects not its own intereſt. 
It is not crafty or deceitful ; there is nothing 
but freedom and gandour in all its actions 
and all its words: But I am ebliged here, in 
praiſing all its excellent qualities, to do as 
painters do in their pieces wherein they draw 
but two or three perſonages intire, and only 
a hand or a head of all the reſt. I have not 
room to ſpeak at large of all the advan- 


tages of charity; I can only name them 


inſtead of deſcribing them, She 1s pa- 
nent, obliging, humble, compaſſionate, plea- 
ant; or, in a few words, ſhe is all that can 
be wiſh'd for, provided we wiſh for no- 


thing more than what is "ey, Juſt, and 


honourable. 

And if theſe are the effects of chriſtian 
virtue, as no one can doubt but that they 
are, ought we not to conclude, that this is 
the true ſchool of civility and ' good-breed- 


ing? And, if it is requiſite for acquiring 


the grace of God, is it not alſo to gain 
the favour of man > Seem not theſę advan- 
3 tages 
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tages of charity' to be the true advantages 
of a perſon very amiable in life? How then 
can it ever hinder us from having all the 
agrecableneſs that is neceſſary for conver- 
fation ? And fince this divine virtue -gives us 
an inclination to oblige our neighbour, 
how ſhould it hinder us from pleaſing him? 
How can we think it, after all this, trou- 
bleſom or melancholy ? There is no doubt but 
that ſuch as have acquired it as they ought, 
will always be in good humour. It is not 
more nattural for the ſun to give the day 
than for charity to give true chearfulneſs, It 
is its peculiar privilege; and if women 


would but in the leaſt conſider this truth, 


they would never ſuffer themſelves to be 
furpris'd by thoſe who endeavour to prove 
the contrary. Let them but have always 


in thought thefe excellent effects of chriſ- 


tian virtue, and all the artifices of libcr- 
tines will never hinder them from putting 
it into practice, 

But what need 1s there of fo many ar- 
guments to perſuade that which is ſo 
conformable to their diſpoſition? I cannot 
here deny them the praifes they deſerve, 
and which are given them by perſons 
under no fuſpicion of flatteryg, Women 
are naturally inclined to charity; they can- 
not renounce it without renouncing 8 
e ame 
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) ſame time thew own inclination. I intend 

| not here to relate what great and noble | 
actions have been done by women when | 
animated with this divine virtue: I ſhall | 
not deſcribe at large the hiſtory of Clo- 
| tilda, who by her prayers prevailed upon | 
| ; 


her husband Clovis to receive the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm, and profeſs the chriſ- 
. tian religion: Tho? this action intitles 
her tö the moſt ample commendation, 
ſince ſhe hereby drove heatheniſm from 
| France, and chriſtianity was eſtabliſh'd 


throughout the whole kingdom by the 
means of this holy princeſs, Nor is it. 


7 neceſſary that J ſhould here ſpeak of the 

; natural tenderneſs of women, which ren- 

ders them the more ſuſceptible of the 

3 | love of God: — Many inſtances likewiſe 

- | of chis might be given from writers of in- | 

- diſputable authority who have highly ex- 17 
6 tolled the ſex on this account, and par- 11 


ticularly that learned and good biſhop 
M. de Sales. But omitting theſe ex- 


ö amples, and any further reaſoning, I 
. Mall conclude with obſerving, that how» 
: ever due theſe praiſes are to the ſex, wo- 
5 men can have no title to them, unleſs 
they find themſelves hereby more inclined 
. to this virtue, and are truly ſenſible | 
- that | 
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that their guilt will be ſo much the 


greater if they neglect the practice of « 
in their lives and converſations. 
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Bigail and Nabal, page 
A, rabim, 17, 209, 
his wife, 48. 
Achilles, 75. = 
Acis and Galatea, 10. 
Adonis, 11. 
. 287. 
Enmilius, * a 
leb. 190. 
Affection commonly fol 
lows eſteem, 1. 
Ageſilaus, 75. 
Agnes, à Courteſan, 246. 
Agriculture, 248. 
Agripina, mother of Nero, 
28, 180. 
Abab, 129. 
Ahaſuerus, 1 34. 
Hjax,.75, 95. 
Aleeſtit, 74. 
Alexander, 12,14, 152,153. 
Alphonſus, 48 
Amazons, 39, 141. 


| 


Ln, virtuous, 12. 


compared with love, 21. 
has more influence on 
women than love, 22. 
more difficult to be cur- 
ed, 24. its influence on 
the mind, 25. yields to 
love, zo. eaſier to be 
cured than love, 31. 
blind, perſidious, incon- 
ſtant, cruel, 26. 
[Amity, 43. 


Ancients at a loſs to ex- 


ze] what they meant 

right reaſon, 285. 

Anchiſes, 270. 

Angels, 211. 

Anicetus, 114. 

Antiochas, 75. 

Antiſihenes, 270. 

| 4ntony and Cleopatra, 117, 
200, 218. 
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rachne, 201, 26. 


Archenaſſa, 132. 
Arethuſa, 203. 


Ariadue, 28, 229. 


Ariflotle, 4. 14, 18, 50, 89. 
103, 110, 213, 240. 

. Arria, wife of Patus, 
45 

Artemiſia, 274, 

44 15 0 hy 

Aſpaſia, 274. 

Atalante, 242. 

Athalia, 27. 

Athenais, 16. 

Avarice, 239. commonly 
found among women 


and old folks, 241. root 


of all evil, 242. of two 

forts, 243. 
Auguſtus, 178, 288. 
Aurora, 265. 0 
Auftin, St. 273. 


B. 
Bacchus, 200. 
Baſhfulneſs, 212, 216. a 


moral virtue, 213. 


Belle foreſte, 56. 


Bentivoglio, Cardinal, 279. 


B bab, 282. 

Blood, all of the ſame co- 
1 a 

Brunchault, 56. k 

Brutus, 74+ 

Bufris, 178. 

Byblis, 28, 72. 
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7 har, 178, 185. 
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Ca/phurnia, 178, 185. 
Cary/l:a, 209. 
Cato, 23, 74, 227, 247. 
Caunus, 75. 
Celantia, 20, 
Celibacy, 35. 
Cham, 17. 
Charles VII. of France, 221, 
Chaſlity, 158, 169. its chief 

enemies, 242, 244. 


| Cicero, 41, 275. 


Circe, 04, 157. 
Clara * = a Jabella, 
279. 

Claudius, 23. 
Celia, 287. 
Cleobuline, 93. 

| Cleaments, 287. | 
Cleopatra, 117, 130, 165, 


= 


Oe. 
Cleophas, his daughter, 245. 
Clodius, 127. | 


' | Clotharins, 56. 


Clotilda, 294. 
Clytemneftra, 152. 
Conſcience, 257, 259. 


I Conſtantine, 57. 


Coquettes, 107. the praclicc 
of them exemplifed, 121. 
c. deſcribed, 120. not 

prevented bypoverty,120. 

who their admirers, 116, 

123, 128. in old age, 13 

never reform, 133. mae 

coquets, 128. anew lort 


of Dæmoniacs. 133. in 
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Celia, wife of Pompey, 


_ Cor:nna, 91. 


ſeveral different ways, 
125, 136. how to judge 
of them, 138. | 


44, 74» 253, 259. 


Caronts, 177. 

Crates, 33. 

Cratippus, 259. 

Cyanippus, 75» 

Genus, 177. 

Cyrus, 274. 5 
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Anae, 242. 
Daniel, 27. 

Death, the contempt and 
fear of it, 64. an evil to 
be feared, 6g. to be 
contemned, from 
whence the fear of it 
ariſes, 68. the uſefulneſs 
of preparation for it, 70. 

Demetrius, 94. 

Demacritus, 242. 

Detraction and flattery, 
261. | 

Diana, 201. 5 

Dido, 64, 233, 275. - 

Dugents, 14. 

Dionyfius, 44. | 

Divivers and fortune-tel- 
lers, 181. the folly and 


wickedneſs of applying | 


to them, 179, 181, 
184. | 
Domitian, 178, 


Dreſs, 121. 


Drufus, 190, 
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Ibia, mother of Seneca, 


97, 124, 163. 
Elements, neither heavy 
nor light in their own 
natural place, 11. 


| Elijah, 27. 


Employment of an ac- 
compliſh'd woman, 139. 
Envy compar'd with jea- 
| louſy, 24. caſts down the 
eyes as well as lifts them 
up, 64. 
Epaminondas, 41. 
Epicurus, 9. 
Eraſmus, 44. 
Erinna, 91. 
Ereficthon, 9. 
Eſther, 134- 
Eubates, 171, 
Eve, 36, 82, 169.] 
Eunomia, 92. 


Euftachium, 94. 


Eutrapely, 156. 


F. 


Abianus, 214. | 
Fabricius, 196, 198, 
Fancy, 1 oo. 
Fauſta and Criſpus, 269. 
Fear and love, 173. 
Felicity, depend 
ourſelves, 58. 
Ferrand, 179. 
Flatterers, 261. 


ur on 


| Flora, a Courteſan, 224. 
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' G. 
Race, the effects of it, 
286. 
ræcina, 135. 
Gregory, St. 134. 
rief, 191. 
Grillus, 157. 
Cynæconomiſis, 121. 


H. 


Hmm Iomael, 188. 


Harmeofyni, Laceda mo- 

nian magiſtrates, 121. 

Heathen gods, 201. 

Heliogabalus, 121. 

| Heracli, wiſe of Conſtantine, 
162. | 

Hercules, 13. 

Hero and Leander, 286, 

Herontia, 94. | 

Heſfchius, 121. 

Hierom, St. 20, 33, 92, 94. 
136, 148, 161, 203, 215, 

I 

Flippia, 194. 

Homer, 02. 

Hortenſia, 91. 

Houſewifery, 241. 

Humility, 253. affectation 
of it the moſt dangerous 
ambition, 14. five ſorts 
of it, 254. two only 
- commendable, 256. not 
only neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion but to the well-be- 
ing of all ſociety, 257. 
and abſolutely requiſite 
to form the accompliſb d 
roman, 257. not oppo- 


ſite to courage and ge- 
neroſity, 258. the true 
ſource of it, 260. falſe 
humility, 264. 

Hyacinthzs, 196. 

Hypocriſy, 223. 


| Hypocrites, 50, 54. 111. ſet 


a worſe example than 
Libertines, 223, 225. 


J. 


Acob and Eſau, 174. 
Jane, queen of C 
tile, 192. 

Jaſon, 26. 

Idleneſs, univerſally con- 
demn'd, 144. both by 
reaſon and religion, 147. 
the ſource — effects of 
it, 1 


Idle words and thoughts, 


142. 

Jealouſy attends ambition 
as well as love, 23. com- 
pared with envy, 24. 

Jebu, 128. 

Teſabel, 27, 51, 128, 171. 

mpatience, whence it agj- 
ſeth, 208. 

Indifference, 232, 237. 

Innocence, 274. 

Intemperance, 157, 243- 
means to avoid it, 170. 

bo, 67, 267. 

oanna, counteſs of Fan- 
ders, 179. 
555 his wife, 45, 237. 
John the Baptiſt, 27, 130. 


Jenas, 27. 
| Iphicrotes, 
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Ip bicrates, 16. 

lens, 14 

Hfaelites, 143, 233, 278. 

Judith, and Holefernes, 259, 

Julia, 171, 

Julia, an hypocritical Cour- 
teſan, 224. 

Jupiter, 88, 187, 190. 

Juvenal, 159, 176, 194, 
221. 


L. - 
Abour, neceſſary to 

ſhun vice and anxie- 
ty, 147. 

Lais, 171. 

Laocoon, 181. 

Larga, 221. 

Latona, 201. 

Lelius, 227. 


Leucate, the rock, 87. 

Libertines, 185, 223, 225» 
278. 

Livia, wife of Auguſtus, 47, 
199. 

Livy, 146. 

Low red with ambi- 
tion, 21, 28. its power- 

ful influence on the mind, 

29. not leſs juſt than 
powerful, 30. its cure, 
33. the love of God, 
1 

Lucilius. 227. | 

Lucius P lancus, 165. 

Lucretia, 50, 202, 273. 

Luxury, 239. nothing more 
oppoſite to chriſtianity, 


| 


M. 
Me. de Croix, 
223. | 


Marcellus, 190. 
Marcia, 190. 
C. Marius, 16. 
Marriage and celibacy, 
35. the evils attending 
it, 36. what required to 
make the marriage-ſtate 
happy, 38, 43. a let or 
hindrance to the moit 
heroic virtues, 39. the 
ſame diſprov'd. 40. 
wherein commendable, 
uſeful and neceſſary, 40, 
4 the husband muit bz 
eaf and the wife blind, 


217. 

Maxentius, 273. 

Mecenas, 273. 

Meda, 26, 229. 

Mzfjalina, 23, 50, 75, 165, 
171, 288. 

Modeſty, 226. n:ceſlary to 
both ſexes, but particular- 
ly to the fair, 2 26. the ſup- 

port of al virtues, 226. 

Monica, the mother of St. 

Auſlin, 211. | 

Montagne, 60. 

Moons, wore on the ſhoes, 


20. 
Morality, 71. the ſtudy of 


250, 
Vor. II. 


| it more uſeful than that 
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of law or phyſic, 72. 
neceſſary for women as 
well as men, 73, 79- the 
danger of ignorance, 77. 


teacheth nothing but pro- 


bity, 92, 95. the good 
effects of 15 5. civil and 
courteous, 103. 

Muſes, 10, 39, 91. 

Mutius Scæwola, 198. 

Myrrha, 28. 


N. 


eatneſs peculiarly requir- 

ed in the fair ſex, 121. 

Nero, 75, 112, 122. 

Nefter, 75. 

re pred; 78. ED 

Niobs, 201, 203, 238. 

Naah, 17. 11 25 

Nobility by inheritance and 
by virtue, 15. wherein 
true nobility conſiſts, 17. 
of great advantage, 19. 
three ſorts of it, 20. 


| O. * 
Cravia, wife of M. An- 
tomy, 117, 190, 211. 


Otiavin, wife of Nero, 103. 

Oeconomy, 104, 239, 248. 

Olympias, 74 4 

Omphale and Hercules, 13. 

Opinion of ourſelves, a 
good one ſometimes ne- 
cellary, 6. 
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Arciſſus, 94, 232, 265. 
N Naæarius, 92. | 


Orpheus, 27. 


. 
Pap more concern'd 


for reputation than 
virtue, 110, 283, 

Palla, 2, 2. 

Paris, his judgment, 132, 
266. 

Paſcbaſius, 241. 

Paſſion of women, 229. 

Patience, 189, 209. of the 
heathens, 197. imperfect 
in compariſon with that 
of the moſt ignorant 

chriſtian, 199, 201. 
wherein commendable, 
202. 

Paul, St. 240. 

Paula, 94, 148. 

Paulina, 99. 

Pauſanias, 63. 

Pelagia, 271. 

Pelopidas, 74. 

Penelope, 74, 152, 


Penuriouſneſs, 243. 


Perſeverance, a chriſtian 
virtue, 206. 
Phedra and Hippolitus, 268. 
Phaeton, 30, 157, 254. 
Phidias, 17. | 
Philip Auguſtus, 179. 
Philippida, 121. | 
Philoxenus, 44. 48. 
Philoſophy, chriitian, 68. 
Phocion, his wife, 252. 
Phryne, 131, 166, 245. 
Phyſiognomy, 108, 109. 
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Picrus, 177. 

3 on 

Plato, 89, 132, 140. 

Please 157, 164, 166, 
191. innocent, 162. more 
ſweet the dearer it is 
bought, 167. 

Pliny, 159. 

Plutarch, 47, 52, 72, 74. 
99, 116, 150, 200, 209, 
243, 253, 259,270, 225. 

Polypheme, 10. 4 | 

Pompey, 8, 127, 178, 214. 

Poppea Sabina, 111, 130, 171. 


Poreia, 74, 202. 


Porſenna, 287. 

Praiſe as well as beauty a 
foreign good, 8. 

Predictions ſerve only to 
trouble us whether they 
be or bad, 180. 

Priſcilla, 93. 

Probity Falls, 49. true, 52. 
how to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other, 53. 


Procris, 75, 242. 
Prometheus, 187. 


Phche, 28, 32, 262. 

Pythagoras, 16, 41 
daughter, 93. 

Pythoneſs, 173. 


. R. 
Achel, 282. 
Rebecca, 174. 
Recreation, 154, 155. 
Reputation, 57. 
Reſignation,” 237. 
Romans, 151. 


Rutilius, 198. 
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41, his 
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E Sales, M. 156, 263. 
Salmoneus, 254. 
Salvinia, 161. 
Saluft, go. | 
Samaria, woman of, 29. 
Sappho, 88, go. 
Science, true, 71. 
Scylla, 28, 94. 
The ſcandalous and offen- 
hve, 212. | 
Self-conceit and ſelf-love, 
1. the way to baniſh it, 


12, 
Self-knowledge, its uſeful- 
neſs, 1, 
Self-love, wherein allow- 
able, 2. wherein danger- 
ous and infamous, 6. and 
> agua” 7. what per- 
ons moſt ſubje& to it, 
9. cannot keep a juſt 
perſpective, 11. the ſigns 
of ſelf.love and ſelf. con- 

ceit, 13. 


Self- praiſe intolerable, 9. 


Sempronia, 88, 90. 
Seneca, 89, 97, 99, 123, 
126, 127, 149, 160, 163, 
190, 197, 214, 227. 


Gergiolus, 1 


Sibyls, 39, 91, 274, 288. 

Socrates, 41, 48, 54, 108, 
166, 

Solitude, 57. dangerous, 


59. the good effects of it, 
| 61. | 
Solon, 41, 
P 2 Sophronias 
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Sophronia, 273. 

Sparta, women of, 36. 
Spartan boy, 268. 
Strabo, 185. 
Stratonicè, 75. 


Sulpitia, wife of Calenus, 93 


Superſtition, 171. ariſes 
from ſelf love, 172. hath 
no aſylum, 173. defcrib- 
ed, 175. prevails only on 
weak minds, 178. more 
tolerable in the heathens 
than among the chriſti- 
ans, 183. 

Suſanna, 207. 

Sjlla, 214. 


7 * 
b Acitur, 111, 135,165. 


L Tanaguil, 74, 149. 

| Tantalus, 25. 

Tarpeia, 248. 

Tecla, 93. 

Temperance, 157. neceſſa- 
rily attendant on all vir- 
tues, 159. particularly 
requiſite for women, 
169. 

Tertullian, 131, 202, 215, 
219, 226. | 

Telefilla, 287, | 

Thales, 72. | 

Theano, 93, 239. 

Theodefius, 16. 

T heophraflus, 38. 

Theſea, 44. 

Theſeus, 229, 231. 10 

Thiſde and Pyramus, 169. 

Tyra ſcas, 178. 


Tiberius, 15. 80 
Timoclea, 74. 


Timoxena 99. | 

Tobit, his wife, 48. 

Tranquillity, 57. depends 
upon the purity of con- 

ſcience, 58. different 
from idleneſs, 62. 

Trifle, a tree ſo called in 
the Indies, 155. 

Trejan horſe, 51, 181. 


V. 


| Anity, 1 575 167. 


Venus accompanied 
with the Muſes, Mer. 
cury, and the Graces, 46, 
her diverſions, 120, fiy- 
ing from the fiege of 
* T "Yo he 
Leßpaſian, 246. 
Vis 3G, 122, 274, 288. 
Virgil, 16. 

Vitellius, 288. | 
Virtue. decreaſeth in pro- 
portion to. the diſtance 

of its firſt ſpring, 18. 
chriſtian and moral com- 

pared, 106. not impracti- 

cable, 278. its effects on 

moral virtue, 281, 280, 

abſolutely requiſite to 
form the accompliſt d wo- 

man, 281. 


Les, 75, 157. 


The voluptuous, 158, 100, 


167. 
W. 
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W. 


72, 266. 


Women, as capable of ho- 
neſt ſimplicity as of ar- 
tifice and cunning, 49. 


not more inclin'd to evil | 
than men, 81, 169, 241. 
ought always to be em 
ploy'd, 148, 154. many 
practiſe no other virtues 
than what ſuits their hu- 
mour, 172. muſt be nei- 


ther too credulous nor too 
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fearful, 186. have it in 
their power to advance 
the good morals of men, 
220. generally too vio- 

lent in love and hate, 


235. 


X. 


Anti ppe, 
* Era cardinal, 95 
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15. All common Forms of Swearing forbidden. Matt. v. 34, 35, 36. 
15, We are to prove, and then hold faſt that which is good, 
| ohn i. 6. a mn. 
17, Our Father which art in Heaven. Matt. vi. g. 
18. Hallowed be thy Name. Matt. vi. g. 
19. Thy Kingdom come, Matt, vi. 10. 
20. On Matt. vi. 10. Continued, 
21. Thy Will be done on Earth, as it is in Heaven. Matt, vi. 10. 
22, Give us this Day our daily Bread. Matt. vi. 11, 
23. And forgive us our Debts, as we forgive our Debtors, Matt, 
VI. I2. : 
24. And lead us not into Temptation, but deliver us from Evil. 
Matt. vi. 13. : | wh 
Note, There are a few of the Second Edition of theſe Sermons 
remaining, Printed on a large Character in Octavo, and now ſold 
for five Shillings Bound, 
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Laich Publis l. q 
: By the Right Reverend ZACHARY, Lend Biſhop of Har ger) 
1 The Fifth Edition 7 
* The MIRACLES of JESUS Vindicated : In Four Pat, 
Part 1. containing, The Proofs. of JESUS's RESUx. 


'KECT1ON fared, and the Obje&ions to it anſwer'd, 


Part II. containing, A Defence of the Literal Story of x. 


'$US's driving the BUY ERAS and SELLERS out of the 
"tEMPLE; and Suffering the DEVILS: to entet into the 


Herd of SWINE. 


*. 


Part 111, containing, A Defence of the Literal Story of IE. 


$US's cauſing the BARREN FI G-TREE to Wither 24zy, 
and His turning the WATER into WINE. 


Part IV. containing, A Defence of the Literal Story of 
JESUS's healing the I NFIRM MAN at the POOL of 
BETHESDA; and his healing the PARALYTTIC, 


"who was let down thro' the ROOF. Piice 35. 66, 


Printed by and for J. W aTT5sz and Sold by him zt the 


Printing- Office in Wild- Coutt near Lincoln's- Inn Fields And 


by B. Dov at the Bible and Key in Ave-Mary-Lane, near 
Stationers- Hall. NEW | 
Of whom muy be had, Price 38. 

A DISSERTATION on PROPHECY, wherein the 
Coherence and Connexion of the Prophecies in both the Cid 
and New Teſtament are fully conſidered; Togerher with aq 
Explanation of the REVELATION of St. JOHN, ye 


Right Reverend ROBERT Lord Biſhop of CLOGHE EY. 


To which is added, A NARRATIVE of the Proceedings of 


2 Great Council of J EWS, aſſembled in the Plain of ageda 


in Hungary, about thirty Leagues fiom Buda, to examin: ihe 


| Scriptures concerning CHRIST, on the Twelfth of October, 


1650. By SAMUEL BRETT, there preſent, 
JFJiuſt Publiſhed in One Volume in Tacebves, 
Illufirated with 197 Cuts, the Fifth Edition of 
*,* Dr. CROXALL's FABLES of ASOP and OTHERS, 
newly done into Engliſh. With an Application to each Fable, 
ThieSIXTH EDITION / 
Mr. GAY's Fifty One NEW FABLES in verſc, (in- 


| vented for the Amuſement. of His Highneſs WILLiAaM 


Duke of Cumberland); With Fifty One Cuts, Deſign'? by 
Mr. Kent and Mr. Wooton, and Engraved by Mr. Patron, 


© Mr, Vandergutcht; and Mr. Fowrdrinier, 
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